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, ay years ago The Hygienic Products Company, 
a young concern of Canton, Ohio, perfected a 
preparation to cleanse closet bowls without scrub- 
bing. It was the only article of its kind in the 
world. They named it Sani-Flush. 

It didn’t take clairvoyance for them to see the 
world was their oyster. The question .was how 
to open it. 

At this point they came to Advertising Head- 
quarters. To us was given the assignment of bring- 
ing Sani-Flush and the public together. It had to 
pay its way from the beginning. 

We started Sani-Flush by matching territories 
with available appropriation. One market gained, 
the advertising and sales effort moved on. The 
snowball grew. Today Sani-Flush is a nationally 
known commodity using national media. 

This business is a beautiful demonstration of 
what can be done from scratch. 

We didn’t sell the copyright to The Hygienic 
Products Company. 


N.W. AYER & SON 
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Its sole purpose is to direct Buyers 
to sources of supply. 


Descriptive matter therein answers 
Buyers’ inquiries at the important! 
moment when they are in the market. 
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Forms for 1922 Closing At Once 
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PRICE $15.00 
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HOMAS’ REGISTER OF AMERICAN MAN.- 
UFACTURERS is the only work that instantly 


furnishes a complete list of all the Manufacturers and . 


primary sources of supply for any conceivable article, or 
kind of article—more than 70,000. 


The Reference Guide of its kind that 
Buyers order and pay for. They want 
it and use it. Circulation 99% paid. 
All others distributed gratuitously. 


More than 25,000 important concerns throughout the United 
States and abroad refer to it to find American sources of 
supply as instinctively as they look at the clock for the time 
of day. They all wanted it, ordered it and paid for it, 
especially to save the time and trouble of looking elsewhere 
for such information. It is consulted by their purchasing 
agents, foremen, superintendents and others having to do with 
ordering and specifying. 
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How We Gave Consumer Identity 
to a Plank 


The Problem of the Manufacturer of a Raw or Semi-Finished Product 
in Getting Consumers to Specify His Brand 


By R. A. Long 


Founder and Chairman, The Long-Bell Lumber Company 


RECENT estimate shows that 
£4 consumers have bought 54,- 
704 motor cars in Nebraska alone 
since 1918. The figures, unfor- 
tunately, do not indicate how 
many of the buyers were home- 
owners. ‘That information, if it 
were available, might prove illu- 
minating. But the number of auto- 
mobiles bought will serve, without 
this, as a starting point in speak- 
ing about our advertising. 

We grew big without national 
advertising. In 1874 I was in the 
hay business in Columbus, Kan. 
The market turned against us, 
and it became necessary for my 
partners and myself to close out 
our interests. The lumber that 
we had used in our hay sheds was 
sold, and with the money that we 
realized from that source we were 
able to pay off completely all our 
obligations. 

It turned out, indeed, that there 
was a considerable demand for 
the lumber, and it occurred to me 
that it might not be a bad plan 
to engage in the retail lumber 
business in Columbus. I did so. 
That was the origin of the pres- 
ent business. 

At the start, I built a_ tiny 
three-room cottage in one corner 
of my lumber-yard. I lived there 
with my wife, and very often she 
put on a sun bonnet and helped 
me when I was crowded with 
work, for I had no other help. 

From this humble beginning the 
business grew until our sales 


mounted into the millions. In 
1884 we incorporated. In 1891 
we moved our headquarters to 
Kansas City. By 1918 wes had 
expanded so that we were selling 
in practically every part of this 
country, and we also did an ex- 
tensive export business. We were 
then no longer merely retailers. 
We were also manufacturers. But 
as yet we had not advertised 
nationally, nor had any other 
lumber company done so. 

One reason for this, perhaps, 
was the fact that we had done 
nothing distinctive in the way of 
differentiating the product. After 
lumber that we sold passed out of 
our hands, there was no way for 
anybody to know that we had sold 
it. In fact, the idea was general 
in the lumber industry that lum- 
ber was a product that could 
not be differentiated successfully. 
A board was a board and a plank 
was a plank; what could you do 
to alter that fact? That was the 
common feeling with regard to 
national advertising, in which it 
would be necessary to connect the 
copy with a specific product that 
the tonsumer could recognize 
when he saw it. 

Our advertisements therefore— 
such as we used—did not attempt 
to create a consumer demand nor 
to encourage buyers, when they 
went for lumber, to specify ours. 
The result was that all over the 
country consumers were buying 
lumber without knowledge of its 
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source. We took our chance of 
getting a fair share of the busi- 
ness of consumers, by working as 
hard as we could among the 
dealers. 

There was a certain element of 
impermanency in this. Although 
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process of manufacture to starip 
a trade-mark on each individ: al 
piece of lumber. Thus the con- 
sumer could identify our prod:c 
wherever he saw it. He cov! 
ask for it by name, and he co 
make sure for himself of gett’: 
what he asked f 
There was, hc 
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THE ADVERTISING DIRECTS THE PROSPECTIVE HOME-BUILDER 
TO THE LOCAL LUMBER-YARD FOR PLANS AND ALSO SHOWS 
THE TRADE-MARK STAMPED ON EACH PIECE OF LUMBER 


our business was extensive, and 
many people who had.dealt with 
us knew our products, the general 
consuming public, by and large, did 
not know of us. We felt that our 
future would be better assured 
if they did know. 

We believed, too, that we might 
get a better share of the business 
that was to be had, and a better 
class of business, if our lumber 
were established by advertising as 
a quality product. 

At about the same _ time 
that these considerations were 
maturing, we assisted in the de- 
velopment of an effective and 
economical device, by means of 
which it is possible to identify our 
product: it enabled us in the 


the desire of the 
individual to build 
and own a home 

We saw time after 
time the great diffi- 
culty encountered by the retail 
lumber dealer when he attempted 
to convince, let us say, a farmer, 
of his need for the material for a 
new house and barn. At the same 
time we saw that farmer spending 
his money freely for many other 
things. 

The traditional washboard, for 
example, was put away in the loft 
of the smoke-house the day a new 
washing machine arrived. The 
cross-cut saw was abandoned 
when a gasoline engine and power 
saw were unloaded. The old 
buggy began to fall out of repair 
as soon as the new automobile 
came. A tractor replaced mu'ecs 
and horses. Coal-oil lamps d's- 
appeared when a_ new lighting 
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plant was installed on the farm. 

All these articles of convenience 
or luxury made their appearance 
about the farmer’s house for the 
reason that page after page of 
advertising in national publica- 
tions, farm journals, and news- 
papers told the farmer and his 
wire repeatedly of the satisfaction 
in owning them. Their eyes could 
not miss the advertisements, nor 
could the advertisements very well 
fail to create a desire for owner- 
ship. 

We had no quarrel with the 
manufacturers of these products. 
But we were concerned when we 
realized that the old house 
answered, merely because nobody 
was telling about the satisfaction 
to be had through owning a pleas- 
ant, convenient, modern home. 

Some statistics based on the 
advertising copy appearing in a 
group of popular publications of 
national interest and circulation 
will bring home the situation as 
we saw it. These figures are not 
wholly representative, for they are 
recent and include our own space 


after we had begun our advertis- 


ing campaign. They are still, 
however, sufficiently eloquent. The 
space devoted to the advertise- 
ments of various kinds of com- 
modities was as follows: 


Automobiles and automobile acces: | 
sories 

Personal comforts and conveniences 
(including clothing) 22 

Foods and necessities. 

Luxuries, miscellaneous 

Pleasure 

Home appliances “a 

ee eee 12. 

Homes and building material...... 5. 


These various considerations, 
taken together, prompted us when, 
in 1919, we started our national 
advertising campaign. 

After three full years, much of 
it a period covering a_ serious 
business depression in which our 
industry was seriously affected, 
we feel that the premises on which 
we undertook to advertise in the 
first place, have been .amply justi- 
fied. We are 
advertising efforts in a larger 
way, and the results—while neces- 
sarily intangible—warrant doing so. 


continuing our, 
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In the early months, the ad\er- 
tising copy aimed chiefly to sell 
the idea of the trade-mark its: lf: 
the novel fact that the consumer 
could buy branded lumber. I: a 
short time, however, the character 
and fundamental direction of the 
copy was changed. It is now 
designed almost entirely to sel! to 
the consumer the idea of build ng 
with wood, and the further ivlea 
that there is a lumber dealer in 
the consumer’s town who can give 
him sound advice on how to build, 
and the desirability of using Loig- 
Bell trade-marked lumber products, 


COPY NOW STRESSES HOME BUILDING 


Every advertisement in this 
class urges home building. It 
pictures an attractive, moderate 
priced home, the elevation and 
floor plan of which we furnish to 
consumers through the retail 
dealer. It aims to focus the 
attention of readers in every lo- 
cality on the local lumber dealer— 
on his service, his building advice, 
and his stock. Advertising is 
carried not only nationally, but 
also in home builders’ publications, 
in architectural journals, and in 
class publications. 

Not all of our products, of 
course, go into home building. We 
sell extensively to farmers, rail- 
road and telephone companies, and 
others. In the farm papers, both 
national and regional, we have ad- 
vertised lumber for farm purposes, 
stressing especially creosoted fence 
posts. Here again we persistent- 
ly direct attention upon the retail 
dealer. 

The copy from one of the home- 
building advertisements follows, 
and shows how the emphasis is 
directed : 

Yes—but what will this home cost? 
there’s a man in your town who can 
tell you. 

He’s the 
corner! 

And he can tell you more than that. 
He knows about the kind of wood best 
adapted to your use. He can show you 
an interesting variety of doors, win 
dows and built-in conveniences such as 
buffets and bookcases. 

The lumberman down on the corner 
can obtain for you the blueprints from 
which you can build this charming 
home in the picture. If this one docs 
not suit you he can show you dozetis 
of other small home designs. If you 


lumberman down on tiie 
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want something more pretentious he will 
put you in touch with an architect. 

The lumberman down on the corner 
knows the best carpenters and contrac- 
tors. He can give you real building 
advice whether your needs be large or 
small. He can show you how to make 
your building dollars go farther. 


In spite of directing attention to 
the retail man so concretely and 
persistently, we constantly get 
many inquiries direct. One ad- 
vertisement in a recent magazine 
brought more than 700 requests 
for house plans within a little more 
than a week after the magazine 
was distributed. We direct these 
inquirers to a local dealer, and 
write them that we are doing SO; 
and of course seek to interest the 
dealer in our products, if he is 
not already among our customers. 
We especially urge him to use our 
plan service, even though he may 
not order his stock from us. 

Our national advertising, I 


should say at this point, is part of 
a much larger publicity campaign, 
the central idea of which is dealer 
service. There is a great deal of 
room for improvement in the re- 
tailing of 


lumber, because the 
lumberman has not heretofore 
been looked upon as being quite 
sO aggressive as dealers in other 
kinds of products. We hope to 
help in making the lumber-yard 
a place of business just as attrac- 
tive, as up to date, and as readily 
patronized as the drug store or the 
hardware store. 

Naturally, the consumer has no 
particular incentive to treat the 
lumber dealer in the manner sug- 
gested, unless he has reason to 
feel that the dealer has something 
worth-while to show him, and un- 
less he has an understanding of 
the variety of ways in which the 
dealer can serve him. Therefore, 
as one of a number of features 
tending in the same direction, we 
developed our plan service. 

It has been very successful. 

Once a month we send a new 
plan sheet to our dealers who use 
the service. Each sheet contains 
four pages. We devoted one sheet 
in the series to garden pergolas, 
and ethers to barns and farm 
buildings; but the majority of 
sheets show four houses, with re- 
duced plans that give an idea of 
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the ‘interior arrangement of each 
one. 


DEALERS APPRECIATE SERVICE Np 
PLACE ORDERS 


sheets are in _ loose-leaf 
form. We provide, at cost, a 
convenient binder. The sheets can 
be seen by the consumer only at 
the retail dealer’s, and cannot be 
secured direct from us. If the 
consumer, calling at the dealer's 
office, succeeds in finding the 
picture of a house that appeals to 
him, he can secure complete biue- 
prints from us through the dealer 

Many dealers receive our plans 
who do not buy lumber from us, 
And we find the service useful in 
interesting dealers in our stock. 
Only the other day a salesman 
wrote in about a certain dealer 
whose business we had never bhe- 
fore been able to secure. 

“He has been using our service 
the salesman explained, “and now 
he has decided to buy our lumber.” 

The dealer service includes 
many other features. We have, 
for example, a large number and 
variety of cuts and suggested ad- 
vertisements; also colored slides; 
and one popular feature is a two 
and a half reel moving picture 
film that depicts in an interesting 

way every important operation in 
the manufacture of lumber and 
lumber products, from the tree to 
the finished product. We also 
supply lithographed posters for 
use along roads or at the yard; and 
mailing cards in a great varicty. 
“The Long-Bell Service Bulletin,” 
another feature, is a monthly pub- 
lication; we try to pack every 
issue full of specific suggestions 
for better lumber merchandising. 

Most of these services are sup- 
plied without charge. While this 
may be contrary to what is con- 
sidered the best practice as devecl- 
oped in other lines, it must be 
remembered that our case is 
special. We find the practice de- 
sirable in our field because this 
kind of. service is virtually a new 
type of endeavor on the part of 
the individual manufacturer. Re- 
tail grocers, druggists, and others 
have for years been offered a 
variety of advertising services: 

(Continued on page 158) 
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Important Additions to Proposed 
Trade-Mark Law 


Patent Office Would Have Records of All Marks Used in Interstat 
Commerce 


NE of the great difficulties in 

connection with the protection 
of trade-mark rights is the lack 
of any complete and authoritative 
public record of the marks that 
are actually in use. The Patent 
Office files contain only such 
marks as are registered; registra- 
tion is not compulsory; and under 
the present laws a great many 
marks are not registerable at all. 
The records of the various trade- 
mark bureaus, while highly val- 
uable for reference, are admittedly 
not complete, and are not au- 
thoritative as evidence. The same 
is true of the trade-mark direc- 
tories, which cover as a rule only 
a single trade or group of trades. 
New trade-marks by the thou- 
sands are being adopted every 
year (more than 10,000 registra- 
tions were granted by the Patent 
Office last year), and there is no 
single source from which con- 
clusive evidence can be obtained 
as to whether or not a similar 
mark is in actual use. After a 
search in a dozen different places, 
the best that one can say is that 
“probably” the mark has not been 
anticipated. The danger in the 
situation is well illustrated in the 
Tea Rose Flour and Rexall cases 
(Hanover Star Milling Co., vs. 
Metcalf, and Rectanus vs. United 
Drug Co.) both of which involved 
the late discovery of other users 
of the same mark, and the ex- 
pense of carrying a case to the 
Supreme Court. 

This situation may be remedied, 
in large part, if the revision of 
the Trade-Mark Act, drawn up by 
a committee of the American Bar 
Association, and now ready in 
final form, is enacted into law. 
The committee’s preliminary draft, 
which was published in full in 
Printers’ INK for June 23, 1921, 
was submitted to the Bar Associa- 
tion at its convention last summer 
and referred back to the commit- 
tee for revision. Two important 
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additions have been made to ‘he 
original draft, both of which h: ve 
the ultimate purpose of securing, 
in the Patent Office, a reasona))ly 
complete record of marks used in 
interstate and foreign commer-¢e, 
whether actually attached to tan- 
gible products or used as embleins 
of intangible service. 

The proposed law provides, 
roughly speaking, for the regis- 
tration of all trade-marks thi 
do not consist of (a) immoral 
scandalous matter, (b) flags 
official insignia, (c) the portrai 
or signature of a living person 
without consent, or (d) marks 
identical with others already in 
use, or so similar as to cause con- 
fusion. “Except as above ex- 
pressly excluded,” says the text, 
“nothing herein shall prevent the 
registration of any mark used 
as a trade-mark by the appli- 
cant . which has acquired a 
secondary meaning and which 
identifies his goods.” Registration 
in the above classification shall be 
prima facie evidence of owncr- 
ship. 

A subordinate classification 
also provided for, to include all 
marks communicated under the 
terms of the Buenos Aires con- 
vention, and “all other marks, the 
registration of which is not ex- 
pressly prohibited under para- 
graphs (a) to (d) inclusive, which 
have been in bona fide use for not 
less than one year.” This in- 
cludes all such marks as are us d 
primarily to indicate grade, qu: 
ity, etc., but which may obtain 
certain ‘value as indications of 
origin, and may be _ infringe|. 
Registration under this classifica- 
tion shall be evidence of the date 
on which the application was re- 
ceived in the Patent Office. 

An important provision is to the 
effect that “registration under the 
provisions of this act is notice io 
all persons.” 

In the revised draft, 
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the conimittee has added two sec- 
tions, one of which provides for 
the registration of marks which 
are not actually attached to goods 
and another which practically 
establishes a penalty for failure 
to register. 

“Subject to the prohibitions of 
paragraphs (a) to (d),” says Sec- 
tion 24, “names or devices used by 
any person, firm, corporation, 
union, agricultural or other asso- 
ciation, club, fraternal society, 
institution or organization 
may be registered in the same 
manner and with the same effect, 
and when registered shall be en- 
titled to the same _ protection 
against infringement as provided 
herein in the case of trade-marks 
used upon goods.” This, ob- 
viously, broadens the field of 
registration immensely, It is ‘ex- 
tended still farther, however, by 
Section 5, in addition to the im- 
position of a penalty for failure 
to give notice to the Patent Office 
promptly upon the adoption of a 
mark, 

“Any mark or device,” says 
Section 5, “used in interstate com- 
merce for the purpose of identify- 
ing any merchandise or business 
may be deposited in the Patent 
Office by the user, by filling out 
and filing . . . the form included 
in this section and by paying to 
the Patent Office a fee of One 
Dollar. Any user of such a mark 
in interstate commerce failing so 
to deposit within one year of the 
first use thereof in interstate 
eommerce, shall, on applying to 
register in any form under this 
act, pay, as a fee for such regis- 
tration the sum of Fifty 
Dollars, and, unless and until 
such deposit is made, no action, 
suit or proceeding shall be main- 
tained for any alleged infringe- 
ment of such mark in interstate 
commerce, and the user thereof 
shall not recover damages for, or 
profits of, any use in interstate 
commerce of such mark or any 
colorable imitation thereof, prior 
to registration under this act.” 

Thus, the user of a new trade- 
mark is put upon notice that it 
is to his advantage to file a record 
of it in the Patent Office within a 
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year. If he does not do so, it 
will cost him $50 to register it, in- 
stead of $10. Further, he cannot 
bring an infringement suit until 
his mark is filed, and he cannot 
collect damages until the mark has 
been registered. 

The proposed law in its pres- 
ent form will be submitted ~ 
discussion to the Section of } 
ent, Trade-Mark and Canyr’ ahi 
Law of the Bar Association at 
the forthcoming annual conven- 
tion. It is the object of the com- 
mittee to have the fullest possible 
consideration .in advance, and to 
present to Congress a statute 
that has the “thanimous backing 
of the Bar Association. 


Appointments by “The Chris 
tian Science Monitor” 


Norman S. Rose, formerly with George 
Batten Co., Inc., is now advertising 
manager of The Christian Science Moni- 
tor, Boston. Other advertising appoint 
ments made by The Christian Science 
Monitor are: 

Stephen H. Barrett, manager of 
Eastern bureau, with headquarters at 
New York; Charles M. Me 4 manager 
of Chicago office; Don E. Gilman, San 
Francisco bureau; Maud D. Newton, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Anson C. Bushnell, 
Los Angeles, and C. W. Tuerke, Seattle 


Star Car Account with 
N. W. Ayer & Son 


The Star Motors, Inc., New York, has 
started newspaper advertising for its 
product, a new motor car, the “Star,” 
which will sell at $348. Newspapers in 
Washington, D. C., and Boston have 
been used. This newspaper advertising 
has been mail-order copy, Each adver 
tisement has contain a reproduction 
of a order blank. 

W. Aver & Son have been retained 
to 3.4 the advertising. 


Bagley Tobacco Account for 
Detroit Agency 
The account of John J. Bagley & Co., 


Detroit, Mich., cigarettes and tobacco, 
has been placed with The Fred M. Ran- 
dall Company, Detroit. A mewspaper 
campaign for Red Band cigarettes has 
been started. A campaign on Bucking- 
ham smoking tobacco will be started 
within a short time. 


Appointment 
“Farmer and Breeder” 


Farmer and Breeder, Sioux Fa! 
S. D., has appointed The James Me 
Riddle Company, New York, its adver- 
tising representative. 
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Suppose Farmers Were Like 
“‘One-Paper-List’’ Advertisers? 
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They would probably pick 
out one spot in the pasture— 
because the grass was slightly 
higher—and tie all their horses 
to one stake. 

This would be fine for a few 
days—then the horses would 
have to bite off the grass a 
little shorter. The next time 
over the feed would be even 
scarcer, but the farmers doubt- 
less would be satisfied and pat 
themselves on the back for 
driving the stake where the 
grass was the thickest—noth- 
ing could beat that. 

After a while the ground 
would be bare and the animals 
a bunch of skin and bone. 
There is plenty of grass in the 
pasture, but the horses can’t 
reach it. 


Buffalo Is a ““Two-Paper” 


The “one-paper-list” adver- 
tiser has only himself to blame 
when his dollar loses weight 
and pulling power through be- 
ing hitched, year after year, to 
one spot in company with other 
competitive dollars of rival ad- 
vertisers—all after the tallest 
grass, AND IGNORING THE 
REST OF THE FIELD. 

Turn them loose in the rest 
of the pasture. Don’t try to 
sell all the goods in the world 
to one group of people simply 
because they read a newspaper 
with slightly the largest circu- 
lation in its city. 

Advertising will not—and 
cannot—provide its own pur- 
chasing power. A “one-paper- 
list,” used year after year, 
means a bare spot in the pas- 
ture of business. 


City and 


The Times Is One of the Two 


82,000 
Daily 


BUFFALO TIMES 22% 


VERREE & CONKLIN, INC. 


CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK 
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“Every third man in the United 
States knows that. he would 
have been a great ball player if— 
well, if the old folks had only 
let him alone. 


“Though lost to the game, he 
still feels confident that he could 
be a great field manager.” 


It is this individual proprietor- 
ship and directorship that make 
baseball a national institution 
instead of simply a game. 


But the real job is quite different 
from the grandstand manager’s 
conception of it. In this week’s 
Collier’s read “The Baseball 
Business from the Inside” as told 
by a major league owner to 
Bozeman Bulger. 


Collier's 


“THE “NATIONAL “WEEKLY 





The business of Arm- 
strong, Cator &Co., Inc., 
founded in 1805 by 
Thomas Armstrong, 
became known as Arm- 
strong & Cator in 1847, 
when Robinson W.Cator 
joined the firm. 


Witha following of about 
10,000 customers, this 
firm reaches 15 states 
from Pennsylvania to 
Florida; they maintain a 
corps of forty-five sales- 
men who are actively 

d in i 
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b Ralri. 


for e 
throughout this territory. 
Mr. Franklin P. Cator, 
senior partner of the 
firm, has been associated 


with the business since 
1869. 
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] Baltimore 
| Leads in 
Millinery 
Jobbing 


ALTIMORE 
leads the country 
in the millinery 

jobbing trade. Firms 
. like Armstrong, Cator 

and Company, bring- 

ing a nation-wide 
business to’ Baltimore, make it no uncommon 
thing to have in this city on the same day 500 
buyers from outside the state for this type of 
merchandise. 
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National manufacturers whose products are prominent in 
wholesale and retail stocks here, have the opportunity of 
reaching and impressing tens of thousands of merchant 
buyers visiting Baltimore wholesale houses yearly—an 
audience in a Ceotee frame of mind. 


By using NEWS and AMERICAN advertising to gain 
prominence for your products in Baltimore, you employ a 
combination, each unit of which possesses an individuality 
that makes it conspicuous in the newspaper world. 


The AMERICAN, proud of its historic past, but not 
attempting to subsist on the glory of it, is a live, forward- 
looking morning newspaper of today, and a most vital 
element in the life of Baltinore and Maryland. The NEWS 
is Baltimore's pioneer evening newspaper, wielding a power 
and influence in an evening newspaper town that makes 
its columns of inestimable value to advertisers. 


Nearly 180,000 homes in Baltimore and close vicinity are reached by the NEWS or the 
AMERICAN —either one paper or the other — every day. 


NEWS and AMERICAN advertising gives the advantage of a combined rate on 1,000 line 
contract of 30 cents daily, Sunday, 35 cents; Sunday American Rotogravure, 35 cents per line flat. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening, Daily And Sunday. 


Ohe Baltimore American’ 


DAN A. CARROLL 

ern Representative 
150 Nassau Street 
New York 


Joh teat 


Morning, Daily And Sunday. 


. E. LUTZ 
estern Representative 
Tower Bidg. 
Advertising Manager ‘ 
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A Study of the Office Hours of 
56,000 Employees 


Investigation Shows 


Publishers’ 


Employees Work Longest Hours, 


By A. L. Prickett 


[’ is human nature to want to 
snow about other people—how 
they live, what they do, how much 
they make, and how long they 
work. We manifest this interest 
not only in our neighbors but also 
in those territorially distant. We 
all like especially to know about 
other folk engaged in a similar 
occupation, so that we may in a 
way measure our own progress. 
Then, too, we find greater signifi- 
cance in what we are doing when 
we feel that thousands of others 
have their shoulders to the wheel, 
making our efforts possible, and 
that we in turn are doing our part 
to keep industry moving. The 
more an employee learns about 
his work and the closer his fellow- 
ship with other employees, the 
better contented he should be. 
Understanding is at the base of 
content. 

Hours are only one phase of a 
working day. It would perhaps 
be neither possible nor desirable 
to have everybody work the same 
number of hours. Conditions are 
radically different in some indus- 
tries from those found in others, 
and within the same plant, no two 
jobs are identical in all respects. 


They will vary as to physical energy” 


required, nervous strain, continuity, 
danger, skill demanded, etc. Some- 
times external influences, such as 
contact with people, location of 
plant, or social prestige, will domi- 
nate. In the different lines of 
endeavor hours will vary; so will 
compensation. A particular posi- 
tion can be judged only after a 
survey of composite circumstances. 
Everything considered, however, 
the office is probably more 
susceptible to uniform operation, 
management, and hours than any 
other unit of a business. 

With a full realization of these 
facts, we may isolate the office 
employee from other workers and 
consider one phase of his em- 


ployment, é.e. hours. This study is 
a combination of the results of 
two co-ordinated investigations, 
and covers 56,000 office employees 
(not including company officials). 
When one stops to think how 
much capital is invested in these 
companies (the total amounts to 
more than $2,500,000,000) and to 
realize that the information comes 
only from successful firms with 
time-tried policies, the results of 
the survey assume new importance. 
The figures are official and are in- 
dividually held in strictest confi- 
dence, as is customary in statistical 
investigations. Groups, therefore, 
will be the smallest units dis- 
cussed. Special consideration will 
be given to advertising agencies 
and to the newspapers and pub- 
lishers. They are representative 
of their class and include replies 
from New York to San Francisco 
and from Chicago to Atlanta. 
Capitalization amounts to more 
than $11,500,000, total employees at 
present to more than 5,000, and 
office employees exceed 2,200 (nor- 
mally 2,275). 

The range of hours for the 
different groups is as follows: 


Group Name Range of Hours 
I. Advertising Agencies.38% to 51 
. Newspapers and Pub- 
lishers to 51 
. Mercantile 
. Manufacturing 
. Transportation 
. Insurance 


. Educational 
. Hotels 
X. Public Utilities 
. Miscellaneous 41% to 44 
The range is widest in the case 
of banks and investment houses, 
showing a span of twenty hours a 
week difference between institu- 
tions. Manufacturing is next with a 
variation of eighteen hours. Aside 
from the miscellaneous group (of 
trading associations, engineering 
and building organizations, laun- 
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dries, theatrical and motion pic- 

ture houses, etc.), the most 
uniform condition appears in 
transportation (44 to 48 hours) 
and in hotels (48 to 52 hours)—in 
both cases in the upper limit of 
the scale of hours. Advertising 
agencies have a range of 13% 
hours and newspapers and pub- 
lishers of 14 hours. 

The lowest number of any group 
is held by the bankers and stands 
at 28 hours—10 hours below the 
lower limit of Group II. The 
highest number goes to the hotels 
(52 hours)—one hour above the 
upper limit of Group II. From 
28 to 52 is 25 points, and from 38 
to 51 is 14 points. Group II, 
therefore, lies almost wholly in 
the upper half of the range, and 
Group I slightly more so. 

The mode (ihe number of hours 
which the largest number of em- 
ployees work) for each group is 

- as follows: 


Mode (At Mode 
Group Name Present) (Normal) 
I, Advertising Agen- 
GED cceccoccosd® 39 
Il. Newspapers and 
Publishers ....51 51 
III. ‘Mercantile ..... 42% 46% 
IV. Manufacturing ..44&48 44& 48 
V. Transportation ..44 44 
VI. Insurance ...... 40% 40% 
VII. Banking and In- 
vestment ..... 42&44 42&44 
VIII. Educational ..... 44 
Sis: SE. stenenens 48 48 
X. Public Utilities. .44 44 
XI. Miscellaneous .. .44 44 


Forty-four hours predominates. 
When, however, total office em- 
ployees are considered, 48 hours is 
easily most common, including 31 
per cent of the employees, while 
the 44-hour schedule takes in only 
about 13 per cent. Among the 
advertising agencies the contest is 
principally between 39, 38%, 44, 
and 51 hours, arranged in the 
order of weight. Among the 
newspapers and publishers there is 
a little more variety, the honors 
falling in order to 51, 48, 45, 42, 
41, 44, 39, and 38 hours—that is, 
in about the reverse order of the 
agencies. 

There was very little overtime 
put in, the newspapers and pub- 
lishers leading the agencies in 
that respect. Normally banks put 


in the most overtime. As _ to 
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suggestions for 
shorter hours ere 
about equal, thus offsetting cach 
other. The advertising agencies 
considered their hours as sati: fac- 
tory with the exception of jer 
and there a vote for a sligh‘ in- 
crease. Most of the publis‘iers 
and newspapers considered 47 or 

hours as ideal, with 42 h 
running third. 

Almost three-fourths of the «m- 
ployees of the advertising ager -ies 
were absent an hour a week fom 
work, and many more of tiem 
Icst two hours. One-sixth of «he 
newspapers’ and publishers’ o’‘ice 
employees were absent one hour a 
week, and 5 per cent more wer 
absent on the average of ‘ive 
minutes per week. The heaviest 
loss through absence was recorded 
in the manufacturing business, 
running up to 7% hours per week. 
This was for a fairly small office 
force. A group of 450 lost five 
hours apiece that way. 

The usual two weeks’ vacation 
period predominated in_ the 
agencies and publishers. ‘Th 
longest period granted by any 
group (outside of the educations il) 
was 28 days by insurance, and t 
shortest was 6 days by ape. 
tile and by hotels, though these 
hours did not predominate in any 
group. 

To sum up the situation among 
the office employees of the press, 
we find them inclined to put in a 
full day and a full week to en- 
lighten the public. Their hours 
exceed the mode of the total 56,- 
000 office employees, though some 
of them find 38 hours sufficient 
to handle the business. The 51- 
hour per week group consider th« 
time a little too long, and would 
prefer about 47 hours. Now and 
then overtime is necessary. Too 
much time is lost through absenc« 
which makes necessary either 
longer hours or more employees 
on the payroll. In all respects 
their fellow persuaders of the 
advertising agencies take it easier 


Arthur Blakey with Fulle: 


the ideal hours, 
longer and 





& Smith 
Arthur Ray Sormenty with Critch- 
field & ( Murphy, Inc. 


now with Fuller % Sinithe Cleveland ; 
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Cheese Is Standardized and Promptly 
Takes On Added Value 


“Wisconsin Fancy,” the State Marketing Department’s Name for the Best 
Grade, Becomes “Mello-Creme” and Commands a Higher Price 


By W. A. Freehoff 


HIS is an account of the 

method used in Wisconsin to 
sel’ first-quality, branded cheese 
at a price above the market. 
When it is remembered that Wis- 
cousin is at the head of all the 
States in cheese production the 
difiiculties that the cheese men met 
may be appreciated, in some de- 
grce at least. 

Cheese is a seasonal product, in 
that a great deal more is made 
during the summer months than 
is readily consumed. Cheese, 
therefore, has to be put into cold 
storage during the season of heavy 
production. In winter, when de- 


mand is heavy and production has 
fallen down, the supply is taken 
from storage and placed on the 


market. 

In the past, cheese has been 
marketed largely through cheese 
dealers. Many of them worked 
independently, and others repre- 
sented large trade interests. As 
Wisconsin -manufactures consid- 
erably more cheese than all the 
other States in the Union com- 
bined, it was only natural that 
the cheese market of the United 
States was centred in Plymouth, a 
Wisconsin city. The cheese board 


at Plymouth fixed cheese prices, 


very much as the Elgin board 
fixed butter prices. 

It is not going to be the province 
of this article to argue the merits 
of the Plymouth board, or to be 
judge in the controversy between 
the cheese buyers and dealers, and 
the cheese producers, other than 
to state that the cheese producers 
have felt for many years that the 
old system of marketing cheese 
was obsolete, and not at all fair 
to them or to the farmers. 

In summer, the dealers and 
buyers, taking advantage of the 
small demand and flush produc- 
tion, bought all the cheese they 
could, at a price to correspond. 
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This cheese was then stored and 
sold when prices were high. Even 
today there is nothing unusual in 
a difference of ten cents a pound 
between the June and January 
prices of American cheese. 

Under the leadership of the late 
Henry Kummrey, of Plymouth, 
the Wisconsin Cheese Producers’ 
Federation was organized. The 
avowed object of the federation 
was to enable the producers to 
market their own cheese, and save 
the “spread” in seasonal prices to 
the producers themselves. Again, 
we are not concerned in the con- 
test that arose between the dealers 
and the federation, but today we 
find that the Wisconsin Federa- 
tion has admitted the Minnesota 
producers into its marketing or- 
ganization, and that. the federated 
producers have placed their or- 
ganization upon a strong business 
basis. 

It is not meant to imply that the 
old buyers and dealers have been 
driven out of business, or that the 
federation will have easy sailing 
from now on. But it is an assured 
fact that today the Wisconsin 
Cheese Producers’ Federation has 
its hat in the ring and is daily 
becoming more powerful. As it 
operates in a territory that con- 
trols more than 75 per cent of the 
American or cheddar cheese pro- 
duced in this country, its impor- 
tance becomes at once manifest. 


WELL-CONCEIVED CAMPAIGN FOR 
CHEESE 


The most recent step in its pro- 
gramme has been the advertising 
campaign put on by the Wiscon- 
sin Cheese Producers’ Federation. 
This campaign was _ indirectly 
made possible by the compulsory 
inspection features of Wisconsin’s 
new marketing law. State inspec- 
tors under the jurisdiction of the 
marketing department place their 
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inspection stamp upon cheese, of 
which the best grade and quality 
is known as Wisconsin Fancy. 
The federation hit upon the 
expedient of setting aside all the 
Wisconsin Fancy cheese made by 
its federated factories and giving 
it the special trade name of 
Mello-Creme. Eighty thousand of 


WISCONSIN» 


MELLO-CREM 


CHEESE 
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ADVERTISING ASSOCIATES TRADE NAME WITH THOUGHT OF 
QUALITY IN THE MINDS OF NEWSPAPER READERS 


these cheeses were set aside for 
a special campaign in Milwaukee. 
Eight thousand dollars was ap- 
propriated for this purpose. 

This preliminary tryout cam- 
paign was carried out in two ways. 
First, representatives of the ad- 
vertising agency, in co-operation 
with the officers of the federation, 
visited 350 retail and wholesale 
grocery stores and provision deal- 
ers in Milwaukee, and got them 
to agree to handle Mello-Creme 
cheese. Then, in order to arouse 
consumer interest, full-page ad- 
vertisements were inserted in 
Milwaukee newspapers, of which 
the accompanying is a good ex- 
ample. 

Mello-Creme cheese is today 
being sold in Milwaukee at three 
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to eight cents above the market 
price for the best competing 
cheese. The federation reports 
that its real difficulty is not to 
sell the cheese, but to make enough 
of the required quality to fill the 
demand. Federation officials «re 
building and leasing their own 
warehouses, and it is fair to as- 
sume that from now 
on Mello-Creme will 
be a factor in the 
cheese market. Al- 
ready plans are being 
laid, as soon as a 
sufficient quantity of 
Mello-Creme cheese 
can be made, to put 
on a national adver- 
tising campaign. 

The biggest prob- 
lem that the federa- 
tion encountered in 
the Milwaukee cam- 
paign just closed was 
to meet the arguments 
of competing cheese 
dealers. Mello-Creme 
is a well-ripened, aged 
cheese, while much of 
the cheese at present 
on the retail mar- 
kets of this country 
is fresh, or green 
cheese. The latter is 
somewhat milder. It 
was argued that the 
public would not take 
to Mello-Creme, and 
it was found neces- 
sary to meet this argument in the 
final advertising, but judging from 
the present demand, there will be 
no difficulty in keeping Mello- 
Creme cheese sold. And there is 
no question that the emphasis 
placed upon Mello-Creme has 
greatly stimulated the trade in 
other varieties of cheese in Mil- 
waukee, 


Join “Printers’ Ink” Sales Staff 
in the East 


E. R. Strempel and T. F. Allen have 
joined the sales staff of Printers’ Inx 


at the New York office. Mr. Strempel 
was formerly sales manager for Free- 
Westinghouse Electric Sewing Machines 
and previous to that was with the 
American Magazine. Mr. Allen wis 
formerly with the Crowell Publishing 


Company. 
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Tell It to Philadelphia! 


If you make anything from a good 
mousetrap to a fine limousine, the 
best way to start the world to make 
a beaten path to your door is to 
advertise your product in a com- 
munity where you can reach and 
sell the largest number of con- 
sumers at the lowest cost. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concen- 
trating in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


The circulation of The Philadel- 
phia Bulletin is one of the largest 
in America. 


Net paid daily average circulation for 
February 508,439 copies a day. 


No artificial methods of stimulating 
circulation are used by The Bulletin. 


New York—Dan A, Carrott, 150 Nassau St. 
Chicago—Verrez & Conxuiin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Blvd. 
Detroit—C, L. Weaver, Verret & Conxtiin, Inc., 117 Lafayette Blvd. 


San i ~ ire HorrmMan, VerreeE & Comin, Inc., Monadnock 
lvd. 


London—125 Pall Mall, S. W. 1 
Paris—5 rue Lamartine, (9) 


(Copyright, 1922—-W. L. McLean) 
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How Can a Manufac- 
turer Effectively Reach 
His Market Through 


Advertising? 


Curtis Publications go far toward influencing 
the sales of branded merchandise to 
24,000,000 American families © 


Some manufacturers with products of low 
price and universal appeal sell wide mar- 
kets, but the portion of those markets 
which they can directly influence through 
advertising is limited. 

Of those who compose the market for 
products of low price and universal ap- 
peal, some cannot read and others do not 
receive ideas from the printed page with 
sufficient impact to lead to buying action. 
But those who cannot be directly swayed 
by advertising are indirectly influenced by 
the printed page. 

Those who do not get ideas from the 
printed page must of necessity imitate or 
ask those who do, or must take what the 
merchant offers. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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The merchant, in turn, is influenced in his 
selection of merchandise by those patrons 
who have definite wants. 

Five million copies of Curtis Publications 
directly mould the buying habits of several 
million families and indirectly influence 
purchases of many other families. 


Five million copies of Curtis Publications 
go far toward reaching directly and indi- 
rectly the American market for branded 
merchandise, however broad the manufac- 
turer’s appeal may be. 


The Circulation of Curtis Publications— 
5,000,000 Copies 


The Saturday Evening Post 2,225,000 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 1,925,000 
The Country Gentleman 850,000 
Total Curtis Publications 5,000,000 


(February Issues 3 





Curtis circulation covers virtually every 
city, town and hamlet in the country, and 
it reaches that class in each community 
which has a dominant influence on the 
sale of merchandise. 


The Saturday Evening Post 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 
The Country Gentleman 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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February Advertising in Chicago 


This statement of display advertising for the month of Febru- 
ary, 1922, is striking evidence of The Chicago Daily News’ 
supremacy in the six-day field and in some very important 
classifications in the seven-day field. 


Books- - - - - = - - ~~ - rue vay news FIRST! 


The Daily News, 9,369 lines. 
The next highest score, The Post, 7,753 lines. 6 days against 7 


Churches - - - - - - - - - THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 


The next highest score, The Daily Tribune and Sunday 
Tribune combined, 1,766 lines. 6 days against 7 


Clothing - - - - - - - - = THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 


The Daily News, 150,940 lines. 
The next highest score, The Daily Tribune, 120,689 lines. 6 days against 6 





Department Stores - - -'- THE DAILY NEWS FI ! 
The Daily News, 432,589 lines. e 
The next highest score, The Daily Tribune and Sunday = “a 

Tribune combined, 248,033 lines. 6 days against 7 


Educational - - - - = = = THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 


The Daily News, 6,812 lines. 
The next highest score, The Daily Tribune, 5,075 lines. 6 days against 6 


Out of the Loop Stores - - rue party news FI RST! 


The Daily News, 58.680 lines, 
The next highest score, The Journal, 22,892 lines. 6 days against 7 


Foodstuffs e 2 «= © = © « «= THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 


The Daily News, 43,387 lines, 
The next highest score, The American, 37,344 lines. 6 days against 6 


Furniture - - - - - - - - = THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 


The Daily News, 48,120 lines. d 
The next highest score, The Daily Tribune, 19,281 lines. 6 days against 6 


Household Utilities - - - - tHe pAILy NEws F IRST! 


The Daily News, 5,788 lines. ‘ 
The next highest score, The Daily Tribune and Sunday 
Tribune combined, 4,430 lines. 


Shoes - = = = = = = = = = THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 


The Daily News, 19,715 lines. 
The next highest score, The Daily Tribune, 19,244 lines, 6 days against 6 


Total Display Advertising - rue party NEws FI R ‘ T! 


The Daily News, 956,620 lines. 
The next highest score, The Daily Tribune, 689,132 lines. 6 days against 6 


THE DAILY NEWS 


FIRST in Chicago 


Figures furnished by Advertising Record Co., an independent andit service 
subscribed to by all Chicago newspapers. 


6 days against 7 
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The Plight of the Unprotected 
Product in the Medical Field 


Prescription Is a Trade-Mark for the Entire Line, with Advertising in 
Professional Journals 


Megap Jounson & CoMPANY 
INFANT DIET MATERIALS 
Evansvit_e, Inp., March 8, 1922. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 


A patent attorney can give much 
advice, but the experience of Printers’ 
Ink goes far beyond the knowledge of 
the average attorney. We have a very 
important question that we are going to 
ask you to help us decide, ; 

What is your opinion of changing 
the name of an article that has been 
sold for many years in a foreign coun- 
try in order to offset the inroads of 
infringement by a foreign competitor 
who has adopted the same thing-as we 
use on our trade packages. We offer 
our goods entirely to the medical pro- 
fession, and inasmuch as the medical 
profession considers it unethical to patent 
drugs or to use a name which does not 
precisely describe the drug, the ethical 
manufacturer stands between two propo- 
sitions; one, infringement by another 
manufacturer; two, the danger of in- 
curring the displeasure of the medical 
profession by trying to seek protection 
on his goods, Our idea is to change 
the name and copyright it. 

Of course, we realize that we will 
have to call in a lot of stock of the 
goods which have already been sold 
under the old name. The question 
arises whether the new name will cause 
such confusion that we will lose a large 
part of the trade which we have already 
secured. The foreign country we speak 
of is Canada, Canada does not seem 
to honor the manufacturer who has a 
priority claim on a name. As the 
matter now stands, doctors are pre- 
scribing our goods thinking their pa- 
tients will get the products manufactured 
by our company, but the druggist has 
the power to give the patient either our 
goods or the goods of the pirates who 
are trying to trade and secure business 
on our reputation. We also find that 
the imitated product is not so good as 
ours; in fact, it is very much inferior. 
We greatly fear that the medical pro- 
fession will think that we have reduced 
the quality of our product, for any 
trouble or dissatisfaction that they have 
with the imitated product will naturally 
be_blamed on ours. 

What are your suggestions in regard 
to this matter? 


Meap Jonnson & Company, 
E. M. Jounson, Jr., 
Vice-President. 


F we understand the situation 
clearly, this seems to be a case 
that calls for the adoption of a 
trade-mark (a mark of origin, in 


other words), rather than a 
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change of name for the product. 
The latter, presumably, is clearly 
descriptive of the character of the 
goods, and is well understood by 
those who prescribe and use them. 
To change it would cause con- 
fusion, and loss of sales; more- 
over it would be fully as easy for 
competitors to imitate the new 
name as the old one. The mere 
name of a product is not subject 
to copyright. 

On the other hand, a trade- 
mark, indicating that the goods 
are the genuine product of a cer- 
tain manufacturer, can be regis- 
tered in the Department of 
Agriculture at Ottawa, and the 
same principles of law would ap- 
ply to its infringement as in the 
United States. So far as our 
knowledge goes, the Canadian 
courts are no more lenient in 
their treatment of infringements 
than are our own. 

We do not think there is much 
danger of incurring the dis- 
pleasure of the medical profession 
by such a step. The attitude ot 
the profession toward certain pro- 
prietary remedies, advertised to 
the public, is well known. On the 
other hand, there are many adver- 
tised products that are freely 
prescribed by physicians under 
their trade-mark names. A letter 
sent to physicians, stating clearly 
and frankly the reason for the 
adoption of a trade-mark, and 
asking them to make use of it in 
prescribing the product would, in 
our opinion, be well received. We 
do not imagine that the profession 
would object to consumer adver- 
tising along the same lines, if care 
were taken to avoid any sugges- 
tion of self-medication, and to 
keep the copy out of the “patent 
medicine” class. Certainly we 
think an advertising campaign .in 
the medical journals could be 
used to good purpose, in establish- 
ing the real reason why the trade- 
mark was adopted. 

In a word, what seems to be 
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required, in our opinion, is a good, 
technical trade-mark, of such 
form as can readily be recognized 
by the public, and also expressed 
in writing or orally. It can, and 
should, be applied to all the com- 
pany’s products—not merely the 
product under discussion. As a 
genuine mark of origin it may be 
used to protect the entire line 
from inferior imitations, while 
merely changing the generic name 
of a single product can be, at 
best, only a temporary expedient. 
—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Will Direct Financial Adver- 
tising Service 
James Abell has joined the Walton 


& Spencer Company, Chicago printers, 
and will organize a special department 


for handling sales campaigns and work-, 


ing with advertising agencies in plan- 
ning financial advertising. Mr. Abell 
has been advertising counsel for several 
financial houses for the last two years 
and prior to that time was in the bond 
business in Chicago and New York. 


Joins “McCall’s” in the West 


Arthur Garfield Smith has joined the 
Western office of the McCall Company, 
publisher of McCall’s Magazine. He 
has been connected with Sears Roebuck 
& Co., the Creamery Package Mfg. Co., 
International Harvester Co., Wallaces’ 
Farmer, The Eagle Pitcher Lead Co., 
and for the last two years was an 
account executive with Williams & 
Cunnyngham, of Chicago. 


C. E. Hayes Joins New York 
“Evening Journal” 


C. E. Hayes, who was formerly in the 
national advertising department of the 
Chicago Tribune, and more recently 
with Earl S. Barber & Co., commercial 
councillors, Chicago, has become asso- 
ciated with F Crawford, Western 
representative of the New York Evening 
Journal, with offices in Chicago. 


Joseph & Feiss Co. Advances 
G. W. Riley 


George W. Riley, who for more than 
a year has been assistant advertising 
manager of Joseph & Feiss Co., maker 
of “Clothcraft” suits, Cleveland, was 
promoted to the managership of the 
department last week. 


A. Don Campbell Joins New 


York “Commercial” 

A. Don Campbell, who formerly rep- 
resented the New York World in the 
Western territory, has been appointed 
Western manager of the New York Com- 
mercial, with headquarters in Chicago. 
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Williams & Cunnyngham 
Incorporates 


Williams & Cunnyngham, Chicago 
advertising agency, has been recently 
incorporated under the name of the 
partnership which terminated with the 
death of Victor L. Cunnyngham. The 
officers and directors of the corporation 
are: Henry P. Williams, president; 
H. B. Harvey and W. D. McAdams, 
vice-presidents; Samuel P. Newton, 
treasurer; Milton Fuessle, secretary. 


Fairbanks, Morse Account 
Ls 
for Chicago Agency 

Fairbanks, Morse & Company, Chi 
cago, dealers in gas and oil engines, 
scales, pumps, etc., have placed their 
advertising account ‘with Henri, Hurst 
& McDonald, Chicago advertising agency. 

V. L. Agnew, formerly head of the 
copy department of Henri, Hurst & 
McDonald, has rejoined that agency. 





“Humming Bird” Hosiery to 
Be Advertised Nationally 


The Davenport Hosiery Mills, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., manufacturer of “Hum- 
ming Bird” silk hose for women, has 
appointed the Chappelow Advertising 
Co., St. Louis advertising agency, to 
handle its account. Women’s publica- 
tions and daily newspapers will be used. 


American Optical Co. Decides 
on Campaign 


The American Optical Company, 
Southbridge, Mass., has decided upon 
a campaign in national magazines and 
in_trade publications. 

The American Optical Account is 
handled by The Erickson Company, 
New York. 


Arthur A. Poss Now with 
Emerson Electric Co. 


Arthur A. Poss, until recently dis- 
trict representative in St. Louis for the 
Kauffman & Strauss Co., maker of litho- 
graphed advertising specialties, has joined 
the advertising department of the 
Emerson Electric Co., St. Louis, maker 
of fans and motors. 

' 


John O’Connor with 
“Cosmopolitan” 


John O’Connor, formerly assistant 
general sales manager of P. F. Collier 
and Son Company, is now in charge of 
the sales and marketing division of 
Cosmopolitan, New York. 


R. W. Linley with Phelps 
Publishing Co. 
_R. W. Linley, formerly with the 
Capper Publications, is now with the 
Chicago office of the Phelps Publishing 
Company. 
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Senator Capper Tells What 
He Likes in the “Monthly” 
Unitep States SENATE 
WasuincrTon, D. C., March 14, 1922. 

iditor of Printers’ Inx: 

I did not have time until today to 
ook over the March issue of Printers’ 
Ink Monthly you were kind enough to 
send me. t me say that I found it 
1 wonderfully interesting number. I 
ongratulate you on the fine way in 
which you have developed this publica- 
tion in a comparatively short time. Two 
of your feature articles interested me 
very much. First was “Making the 
Stockholders Sales Missionaries.” The 
General Motors Corporation’s plan for 
securing the help of the 68,000 stock- 
iolders in marketing their products was 
1 most valuable article. Then, too, Mr. 
Nichols’ interview with Theo. F. Mer- 
eles, president of Montgomery Ward 
ind Company, on this company’s policy 
€ going after the rural market by 
closely studying the farmers’ needs was 
1 most valuable contribution to the 
salesmanship literature of the present 
day. 

ArTHuR CAPPER. 


Hinckley’s Position with 
Barritt & Company 
Dan R. Hinckley has become asso- 
ciated with Barritt & Company, Chicago, 
as copy and production manager, 
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Davenport Beds in Co-operative 
National Advertising 


Makers of Davenport beds, organized 
under the name of the Davenport Bed 
Makers of America, with headquarters 
at Chicago, have decided upon a na- 
tional co- eee advertising campaign. 

Randolph Branner has been appointed 
director of the campaign, and Erwin, 
Wasey & Co., Chicago, have been ap- 
pointed to handle the advertising. 

Periodicals, newspapers and direct- 
mail advertising will be used. 


Chicago Agency Secures New 
Accounts 


Thomas, O’Brien & Coleman, Inc., 
Chicago advertising agency, has secured 
the accounts of the Frank M. Needham 
Company, Chicago, manufacturer of 
Avalon Farms stock remedies, Guaran- 
—_ Products Company, Sioux Falls, 
Ss. bottler of Alaxo mineral water, 
Fs W. N. Macqueen & Company, Chi 
cago, bond and mortgage house. 


F. D. Carruthers, Jr., with 
Albert Frank 


F. D. Carruthers, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the Standard Mail 


Order Co., has joined the staff of Albert 
Frank & Company, advertising agency, 
New York. 
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National 
Conference of Publishers 
Formed 


HE American Publishers’ Con- 

ference was formed at Wash- 
ington, D. C., last week. This 
new organization, which seeks to 
join all publishing interests in one 
central committee is the outcome 
of a series of informal meetings of 
many publishing associations held 
in Washington recently to discuss 
postal matters. 

A. C. Pearson, treasurer of the 
United Publishers Corporation, 
and chairman of the postal com- 
mittee of the National Publishers’ 
Association, and S. E. Thomason, 
of the Chicago Tribune, and 
chairman of the Postal Committed 
of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association, were active 
in forming the new organization. 

The conference will concern it- 
self with a number of publishing 
questions. In postal matters it 
will not take up the question of 
whether a flat or zone rate is 
desirable but will seek to have 
postal rates returned to the level 
prevailing before the last two 
increases. 

The conference has elected A. C. 
Pearson, the representative of the 
National Publishers’ Association, 
as its permanent national chair- 
man. The vice-chairmen are: 
S. E. Thomason, representing the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association; John Sundine, rep- 
resenting Inland Daily Press 
Association; J. C. Brimblecom, 
representing National Editorial 
Association; Charles F. Jenkins, 
tepresenting Agricultural Pub- 
lishers’ Association; B. H. An- 
thony, representing New England 
Daily Newspaper Association; 
A. O. Backert, representing Asso- 
ciated Business Papers and Urey 
Woodson, representing Southern 
Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Robert E. Armstrong of Wash- 
ington was elected treasurer of 
the conference, and W. L. Daley 
was appointed manager of the 
Washington office which the or- 
ganization has established. 
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Each national and _ sectional 
publishing association that be- 
comes a member of the conference 
will appoint three of its members 
to represent it at meetings of the 
conference. 

An organization of executive 
secretaries of member publishing 
associations will also be formed. 
This association of secretaries 
will be a part of the conference. 


Trade Commission Working 
for Public’s Interest 


FeperaL TrapeE CoMMISSION 
OFFICE OF THE CHAIRMAN 
Wasuincton, March 3, 1922. 


Editor of Printers INK: 

I write to express my very real ap 
preciation of your article, entitled “Can 
the Federal Trade Commission Prevent 
Misbranding?” which is published in 
the March 2 issue of Printers’ INK. 

Mr, (Carter has grasped and very 
clearly stated a point upon which there 
is walestunately too much confusion of 
thought; namely, that the interest which 
the commission is trying to serve is the 
public interest in the maintenance of 
the principles of free and fair compe- 
tition so that the public may derive 
the benefits which may reasonably be 
expected to follow from the observance 
of these principles. 

Too often the actions of the com- 
mission are judged in the same light 
as the decision of a court in a con- 
troversy between parties in which the 
rights of contending parties are being 
protected and preserved. 

The point which the commission is 
endeavoring to maintain in the Winsted 
case is that the test of misbranding is 
mot the effect upon the mind of the 
skilled buyer, but in the mind of the 
unskilled buyer upon whom in last 
analysis the representation creates an 
effect. 

It is an exceedingly encouraging thing 
that representatives of the Knit Goods 
Manufacturers’ Association should have 
called upon me as they did some time 
ago, after the Winsted decision had 
been removed to the Supreme Court, 
to state that no matter what the deci- 
sion of that court might be the 
forward-looking element in the asso- 
ciation and in the trade was convinced 
that in the last analysis nothing was 
to be gained by the use of terms which 
were confusing or misleading to the 
purchasing public, and that individually 
and collectively they purposed to work 
for a reformation of trade terms in their 
own industry. - 
Netson B. GasxItt, 

Chairman. 


F. H, Hahn with Curtis 
Publishing Company 


_F. H. Hahn has joined the adver- 
tising department of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company. He was formerly.on 
the sales staff of Printers’ Iwx. 
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Classified Seventh 


Reader Interest 


ESPITE restrictions which have 
transformed the classified pages of 
The Indianapolis News into almost 
solid spreads of agate type, 2,936,910 
lines were carried in 1921. This enormous 
classified lineage, one of the largest six-day 
volumes in the country and greater than 
that of any other Indianapolis news- 
paper, is a good index to the remarkable 
reader interest of The News. . . . The 
graph above shows The News’ classified 
lineage in black. The white squares 
represent the lineages of the other 
Indianapolis newspapers. 


The Indianapolis News 


New York Office FRANK T. CARROLL Chicago Office 
DAN A. CARROLL Advertising Manager J. E. LUTZ 
150 Nassau Street 





USE NEWSPAPERS ON A THREE-YEAR BASIS 


The Tower Bldg. 
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OW shall I prepare the soil; 
what tools must I buy; do I 
need a wheel hoe? When should 
I plant sweet peas; what kind of 
spraying mixture is best for my 
roses?” 












Women look for the answers to 
these questions in Woman’s Home 
Companion. Grace Tabor’s arti- 
cle in the April issue will tell 
them how to start off right in the 
spring. Later articles will give 
more help at the right time. 














CROWELL. PUBLISHING Co. 
381 Fourth Avenue New York 
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The thing that makes The 
Woman's Home Companion 
prosper in dull times and 
good times is the fact that 
it recognizes its reader as a 
woman—not as a mother, 
or a housekeeper, or a club 
woman, or an artist, or a 
cook, or a business woman, 
but as a human being, with 
her special interests con- 
stantly shifting with time 
and circumstance.” 


Gertrude B. Lane 
Editor 
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Getting on the Human Side of the 
Professional Man 


low a Dixie Brick Manufacturer Has Succeeded in Introducing Dixie 
Texture Brick to Architects by Means of a Series of 
“Architectural Love Letters” 


By R. M. Rhodes 


[* you face the problem of in- 
troducing something new or 
lifferent to a group of hard-nut 
wrospects, if you enjoy getting the 
inside facts on a letter campaign, 
or if you have a prejudice against 
‘josh” advertising that you need 
to have jolted out of your system, 
this story is for you. It is the 
inside story of a campaign that is 
succeeding remarkably in intro- 
ducing a new type of brick to that 
much-solicited, difficult-to-impress 
man, the architect. 

The product is Dixie Texture 
Brick, an artistic brick made in 
dark, pastelle and polychrome 
colors. It is made by the Sumter 
Brick Works, of Sumter, S. C. 
rh the man behind the campaign 

“Architectural Love Letters” is 
Irvi ing A. Ryttenberg, president of 
the company, who admits frankly 
that he doesn’t know anything 
about advertising, and that his 
own business associates say his 
letters are crazy—‘“but they like 
the business they develop.” 

Let Mr. Ryttenberg tell his own 
story: 

“With an unusual product like 
ours, I felt it was necessary to 
present it to the architects in an 
unusual manner in order to attract 
their attention. While things were 
dull last summer, I kept thinking 
of some plan. The subject was 
constantly on my mind, but noth- 
ing feasible presented itself until 
one Sunday morning, while lying 
on the couch waiting for the 
usual late Sunday breakfast, the 
first letter came to my mind. I 
immediately jotted it down and 
the next day framed up the letter 
which we designated as the ‘Waste- 
basket Letter.’ I took a copy of 
the Architectural Forum and se- 
lected the names of eight or ten 
architects who I thought were 
prominent, judging from their 





work, and mailed each a copy. 

“You must remember that at 
that time we were not acquainted 
with any of the prominent archi- 
tects of the country, with a few 
exceptions, and it was useless to 
send a letter of this type to 
anyone with whom we were ac- 
quainted.” 

Here is the “Wastebasket Letter.” 
The portions in italic were written 
in red. 


May the Good Lord save this letter 
from the wastebasket until you have 
read the first poragraph. 

Mr. Arcuri TEcrt, 

Somewuere, U. S. A. 


Dear Sir: 

We diyide Architects into four classes, 
real Architects, regular Architects, 
mediocres and 2x4s. If you are so 
unfortunate as to belong to either of the 
latter classes, you will not be interested 
in our product and will be wasting 
time to read further, as it takes a real 
Architect to appreciate something as 
new and different as our brick. 

Two hundred years B.C. a Chinese 
philosopher said, “There is nothing new 
under the sun.” 

Somewhere else we have heard about 
its being as difficult for a camel to go 
through a needle’s eye as for a rich man 
to enter Heaven or a Brick Manufac- 
turer to get beyond the chief draftsman 
and reach the “Main Guy” in the Archi- 
tect’s office. We have shown both to 
be fallacies and with your permission 
will prove it to you. 

An Architect’s time is valuable and 
knowing this I don’t waste it. Those 
considered most difficult to approach 
are easiest for one who has something 
really worth while to offer. The bigger 
they are the harder they fall for our 
Dixie Texture Brick. These brick are 
so different and have none of the 
mechanical sameness which you have 
always regarded as a necessary evil of 
quality brick, 

In addressing this letter to you I 
know just as much about you as you 
know about me, but if you are what 
we hope you are, you are going to know 
something of our nb a ed flashed 
brick. You never heard of such a 
thing before, have you? 

One man wrote us they reminded 
him of an Airedale dog—they were so 
darned ugly they were beautiful—and 
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then sent us an order for a $100,000 
residence. Please classify yourself by 
letting us know if you think you wil 
be interested. We will send you sam- 
ples to prove there is something new 
in brick, and we have it. 
Yours very truly, 
(Sig.) Irvinc A. RytTenBERG, 
President, SumTer Brick Works. 


Note the nerve of the writer in 
the second sentence of the last 
paragraph: “Please classify your- 
self by letting us know if you 
think you will be interested” (in 
the light of the classifications 
mentioned in the first paragraph) ! 

But the architects liked it! Fol- 
lowing are two or three of the 
come-backs : 


From a firm of. architects in 
Cincinnati : 


GENTLEMEN: r 

Replying to yours of the 26th, beg 
to advise that your philosophy is good. 
You are mistaken, however, about the 
difference in Architects. here are 
only two kinds of Architects—Archi- 
tects and Architects (pronounced like 
the word “arch’’). The difference be- 
tween them is about 1 or 2 per cent. 

We are pleased to hear from you. 
We are interested in the -price of 
pressed brick throughout Kentucky and 
we can determine whether we can use 
your brick on various operations we 
have in the State. You might send us 
a sample of the “darn ugly” brick so 
we can look it over again. 


From an architect in Nebraska: 


GENTLEMEN: 


Your interesting favor of the 21st 
came to hand this morning. The Good 
Lord has decreed that same should not 
go into the wastebasket; also, your 
prayer for answer to same has been 
taken into account, hence this reply, 
which is also forthcoming promptly in 
order that we may riot be classed with 
the last three types of Architects as 
given in your first paragraph. 

Such a letter as you have written 
should arrest the attention of anyone 
of reasonable judgment, as it could not 
have been written by anyone Save a 
man with a great soul and an inner 
conviction and understanding of the 
Brotherhood of Man and the intricate 
duties of an Architect, and as it reached 
the desk of “The Main Guy” the reply 
shall be prompt. 

We are interested in this new “Dixie 
Texture Brick” and would be pleased 
to have you forward two samples for 
our display case, as well as price of 
same at three points, viz.: F. O. B. 
Omaha, Papillion, Clay Cuaten Neb. 

Thanking you for your kind, inter- 


esting and timely letter (which will be 
filed in our special file, “Model Letters 
Received,” 


for future references). 
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From a Florida architect: 


It is like a breath of fresh air on a 


sultry day to receive such a letter 
yours of the 30th. I want to comp)i- 


ment your advertising man. He hos 


accomplished something worth-while :» 
that letter which is unusual. 


Just for that, I will try your brick 


at the first opportunity. 


From a New York City arch 
tect : 


We fall before the subtle flattery « 
your letter of the 31st, and find ou 
selves suddenly very interested in you 
brick. 

Will you do us the kindness to sen 
us a few samples and quotations? 


In fact, so general and so satis 
factory was the response to thi 
test letter that the company pro 
ceeded at once to send it out t 
architects in all leading citie 
where there were Dixie dealers 

“A few weeks later, under simi 
lar circumstances, the idea for ; 
second ‘joshing’ letter came to me,’ 
says Mr. Ryttenberg, “and as you 
can see by the replies it appealed 
to other architects who did not 
answer the first letter.” 

Here is the letter, followed by a 
sample reply or two: 


The Good Lord did not save our first 
letter from the wastebasket. Will thi 
Devd get this one, too? 

Mr. Arcui TeEct, 

Somewnere, U. S. A, 
GENTLEMEN: 

Although everyone did not reply t 
our advertising manager's first attempt 
we received many answers. Most of 
them were in an appreciative vein, ful 
of good humor. We believe that 
“humor” is one of the greatest gifts 
to man. Since we could not reach you 
through this sense, let us try another 

Do you encourage originality and 
individuality in your drafting-room 
Then why not among the manufac 
turers who furnish you material? We 
have something that is original and 
distinctive as well as having beauty 
and individuality. 

Our Brick bear the same comparisor 
to the quantity production of other 
plants as a fine tailor-made shop to the 
sweatshop production. Who is your 
tailor? 

Do we need references? Well, we 
have the best in the U. S. A. Do you 
want them before condescending to ac 
cept an introduction to our Dixie Tex 
ture Brick? 

Since we are shipping brick as far 
as Boston and Milwaukee, we can reach 
your city, too. 

Yours very truly, 
(Sig.) Irvinc A. Rytrenserc, 

President, Sumter Brick Works. 
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A Territory Worth 
Going After 


Of THE EVENING 
SUN’S net paid circula- 
tion for February, less 
than 8,000 was out-of- 
town —a__ concenirated 
circulation that is well 
worth going after. The 
total circulation of THE 
EVENING SUN was 
109,765 (net paid for 
February) and of THE 
MORNING SUN, 116,- 
383—a total of 226,148 
average net paid daily. 


Baltimore is rapidly becoming 
one of the most active trade centers 
in the country. 


Baltimore spends more than 
$1,000,000 monthly on soft drinks, 
motion pictures and theatres. One 
hundred thousand people attend 
the motion picture theatres in 
Baltimore daily. 


Four hundred and four thousand, 
nine hundred and fifty-five Balti- 
moreans have savings bank ac- 
counts, averaging $395 each. There 
are 600 savings and loan associa- 
tions in Baltimore. 


You can cover this great terri- 
tory adequately by using the Balti- 
more Sunpapers. THE SUN has 
an exclusive Carrier System, cov- 
ering the entire city of Baltimore 
and the surrounding territory. 


THE SUN’S Merchandising 
Service Department will be glad 
to co operate with you. 


Everything in Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


THE 


MORNING 


JOHN B. WOODWARD 
Times Bidg., New York 





SUN 


EVENING SUNDAY 


GUY 8. OSBORN 
Tribune Bldg., Chicago 





Baltimoreans Pon’t Say “Newspaper’’— 


They Say “Sunpaper” 
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From a firm of architects in 
Kentucky : 
Mr. I. A. RyYTTENBERG, 
SumTer Brick Works, 
Sumter, S. C. 


Dear Sir: 

The Chief Draftsman and not the 
Good Lord or the Devil either saved 
your second letter from the waste- 
basket. P 

In your classification you left us out 
entirely as we feel that we are a little 
bigger than the 2x4 and come about in 
the 2x6 class, or strictly speaking, in 
actual sizes, about 154x554. ’ 

We are young, about eight or nine 
months old, but very ambitious, and 
one of our ambitions is to accumulate 
enough brick samples to erect a brick 
house; but all joking aside, we _would 
be pleased to have an introduction to 
your Dixie Texture Brick. 


From a large firm of Chicago 
architects : 


We have your good letter of the 
25th and if the Devil got your first 
letter and you manufacture fire brick, 
you may in time receive an order from 
him. Pending receipt of his order, 
you might send us one sample of your 
brick together with the price. 


From another firm of Chicago 
architects : 


Received your letter of July 25, also 
the samples of Dixie Texture Brick. 
Am glad you did not take exception to 
my correcting your first communication 
as it was done in a spirit of retaliation 
against your classification of Architects. 
I have no doubt that a great number 
of that highly emotional and completely 
self-satisfied profession nibbled vora- 
ciously at the lure you cast. Your bait 
is cleverly manipulated and I feel sure 
that you will land a good portion of 
the strikes. 

We would be interested to know the 
price of your brick so as to judge 
whether it would be feasible to use 
them up here. The samples are very 
attractive. The surface texture is some- 
what unusual and it would be interest- 
ing to know how you arrive at it. The 
red brick reminds me of the clay we 
drilled through in Alabama and Georgia 
camps where the rain trenches are four 
feet wide and six feet long. I think I 
have scraped enough of it from between 
the hobnails to keep your kilns going 
for several years. 


A third letter, sent out merely 
as a follow-up reminder, read: 

To frown, you use 64 muscles, but 
only 13 to smile. Smile, it won't hurt 
you—much, 
Mr. Arcuri TeEcrt, 

Somewnenrg, U. S. A. 


Dear Sir: 

An optimist is one who sees the 
doughnut. — 

A peptimist sees only the hole. 
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A_ real Architect sees Beauty i 
Jirie Texture Brick. 

A peptimist goes in the back door t 
get to you, if your front door is shut 
the window, if the back door is shut 
and goes in the chimney if the windo 
is shut, 

Is your roof well anchored? We ar 
trying to reach you. 

Yours very truly, 
(Sig.) Irving A. Rytrenserc, 
President, Sumter Brick Works. 


No particular come-back was re 
ceived, or in fact expected. But 
the conservative advertising mat 
may gasp at the next letter: 


Breathes there a man 

With soul so dead (to humor) 
Who to himself hath not said, 
Is Rytt a nut or a dye? 


Mr. Arcuri Tect, 
Somewnere, U. S. A. 
Dear Sir: 


WHY ARE ARCHITECTS LIKE WOMEN ? 

Because you can’t get along with 
them and you can’t get along without 
them. That’s what the other fellow 
says. 

I say: because they are temperamenta!, 
artistic, erratic, faithful, fickle, have a 
good eye for color and the longer you 
live with them the better you like them 
I get along fine with both because | 
don’t try to tell them how to run their 
business, what they should do, how it 
should be done, etc., etc. 

Yes! I’m married. 

WHY ARE DIXIE BRICK LIKE. WOMEN? 

Because their faces are their for 
tunes. 

We claim this difference. The colors 
on Dixie and Airedale faces do not 
come from the drug stores or paint 
Suae. Rann paetenicn is just what 
nature intended it to be, i 
ficial about them, ——— 

As man to man, without consulting 
your stenographer, which do you admir¢ 
most? Do you get me? If so, “tell 
me not in mournful numbers.” Ce ne 
fa’rien. It’s 

Just me, 
Rytrt. 


Says Mr. Ryttenberg: “The 
strange thing about this. letter, 
which was intended to appeal to 
the architect’s human side, was 
that, while we received no replies, 
it made a hit nearly everywhere.” 

With this letter was inclosed a 
postcard that may also shock the 
conservative. It read: 

Architectural Love Letters have evi 
dently made a hit, judging from the 
number of replies we have received and 
the request for the continuation of the 


letters. This list has grown so that we 
are unable to send out these letters in 


(Continued on page 41) 
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Interviews RE TATLERS 











This is the second of a series of interviews on buy- 
ing conditions with the executives of all big depart- 
ment stores between New York and Kansas City, 
secured by the head of our Research Department. 





In Rochester 


Interviewed Mr. Morehouse, Advertising Director, 


Sibley, Lindsay & Curr 


“Our 1922 sales are equal to 1920, and 1921 was the biggest in the 
history of this concern,” Mr. Morehouse said. ‘“‘We don’t sell cheap 
stuff. People don’t want it. They want quality goods at reason- 
able prices, 


Well-to-do are buying as before the war 


“People are shopping now; the wealthy have come back and are buy- 
ing as they did before the war. There is very little buying out of 
class. The silk-shirt crowd as represented by the foreign laborer is 
conspicuously absent. 


1922 promises good business 


“Our January, and February sales of underwear, embroideries, linens, 
housefurnishings, laces, furniture, notions, curtains, corsets, etc., are 
a good index of the year’s business. The sales this year are 
the largest in dollars and cents in our history. We are about 11% 
ahead of 1920. So we look for a good year in 1922, but we expect 
to go after the business. People are buying a good quality.” 


Also interviewed Mr. J. C. McCurdy, President 
McCurdy Company 
“People are buying goods of quality and want them as cheap as they 
can get them,’”’ Mr. McCurdy said. “The substantial well-to-do people 
are our best customers, and are buying our best merchandise as com- 
pared to the laboring class of two years ago. The finer trade held off 


during the period of inflated values. The wage-earners found it a pleas- 
ing novelty to spend money lavishly for a while. That’s all over now.” 


The best business this year will 
be found in the quality market 
offered by 


THE NAST GROUP 


VANITY FAIR VOGUE HOUSE & GARDEN 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 





Farm Buying Power 


Greatly Increased 


HE value of farm crops and live- 
T sion still held by farmers, was 

increased $1,046,000,000 by recent 
increases in prices of farm products. This 
is the most fundamental indication of an 
early return of National prosperity, for it 
places the purchasing power of the 
40,000,000 country people more nearly in 
line with prices of the goods they buy. 


All indications point to a clean sweeping 
of world granaries before next season’s 
crop is harvested, and a world-wide de- 
mand for American produce which will 
insure profitable prices to farmers. (A 
complete summary of this entire world 
food situation will be furnished on 
request. ) 


Farmers are optimistic. They feel that 
they have safely weathered the worst. 
Their optimism is proved by the crop 
acreage planted and promised, and the 
building up of breeding stock. 





1,100,000 EVERY ISSUE 
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1,100,000 EVERY ISSUE 





The Farm Journal reaches the farmers 
who held their produce for the expected 
higher prices—those who largely profited 
by the price increases. 


Reports show that it was largely the 
farmer-owners who held wheat, corn and 
livestock for higher prices. They had the 
cash, capital and credit to hold their 
produce. 


The Farm Journal subscribers are largely 
farmer-owners. A wide, impartial in- 
vestigation shows that 81.3% own their 
farms (as compared to 60.8% for all 
farmers). The average value of Farm 
Journal farms is 44.1% above the general 
average. The recent increase in value 
of produce still held by Farm Journal 
subscribers is estimated at $270,000,000. 


This is another reason why The Farm 
Journal “pays and proves it pays.” 


Send for our helpfui analysis of your 
opportunity in this rich farm market. 
These reports now cover seventy-one 
advertised industries. 


The farm Journal 


342 Madison Ave. Washington Square 
New York Philadelphia 





THE LARGEST FARM PAPER 
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. pd ONE Oklahoma farm 

paper is edited entirely by 

Oklahoma farm specialists specifi- 

. cally to fit the requirements _of 


Farmer-Oklahomans. It also is the 
logical choice of advertisers who 
want to reach this thriving market. 


Ask us about Oklahoma and 
The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman 


farmers in this area of di 

crops, soils and climate. 

Quite naturally this farm papér is 
PB the choice of a big majority of 


ssl 





Editor 
Edgar T.Bell,Adv.Mgr OKlahoma City 
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the original form of “addressed to each 
one individually.” We will be com- 
pelled to resort to multigraphing. — 

In order to find out if they will be 
equally acceptable, we ask you to check 
your reply on the attached card and 
mail to us, 

If these “Love Letters” have caused 
a smile during these trying times we 
feel that our work is well. done. 

Sumter Brick Works. 


The return half of the card 
read: 

Replying to your inquiry about 
Architectural. Love Letters”: 

We think they are rotten. 

We think they are good. 

We think they are unique. 

We think they will be read if on your 
etterhead, no matter how they are 
ritten or printed. 

We think 


The returns from this postcard 
were most interesting. Here are a 
few of the replies: 


We think they are rotten; all the 
same send them. 

We like them. Have been afraid to 
write for fear you would stop sending 
them, 

We would like to.read them in spite 
1f what we think, 

We think they are rotten, but would 
like to see them in any shape or form. 


The majority of them, however, 
had checked the last.three items, 
with the line, “We think they are 
unique,” predominating. 

“And now comes the surprising 
part of all,” says Mr. Ryttenberg. 
“The last two. letters we sent out 
were printed. Yet in spite of the 
fact that the architects knew they 
were circular letters, they ate them 
up like a child eats candy!” 

Following are the two letters, 
with sample responses. First the 
“Walrus . Letter”: 

‘The time has come,” the Walrus said, 

To talk of many things: 

Of shoes and ships and Dixie Bricks, 

Of cabbages and kings.” 

—Apologies to Mr. Lowell [sic]. 
Mr. Arcuri Tect, 
Somewnerg, U. S. A. 
My Dear Arcur: 


Visualization is an architect’s greatest 
asset. 

To what extent do you possess it? 
Can you picture a building of as many 
shades of brick as were in Joseph's 
Coat? If so, what color mortar would 


you use? 
Another question, please: What kind 
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of Texture-do you prefer? Do you like 
the uniform surface, the mechanically 
perfect one, or the one with horizontal 
or vertical lines? 

Our Brick are not in these classes. 
The texture varies in each brick. There 
are no lines and no two bricks are ex- 
actly alike. They are a reproduction 
of the Old English Hand-made Article. 

Would you prefer having our dealer 
in your city call on you and quote 
price, or shall we send samples to your 
office direct? They are good for door 
stops if nothing else! 

You are about to ask about the price. 

Neither Kress nor Woolworth are in- 
terested in this plant, nor are we listed 
in Sears Roebuck catalogue. 

Like yours, our charges are reason- 
able and commensurate with the ser- 
vices rendered. 

That’s a good line to come from 
Just me, 
(Sig.) Irvinc A. RyTTEenBERc, 
President. 


The following “Kissing Letter” 
is the last one sent out to date: 


Architectural Love Letters have an 
Objective. It is not Facetiousness. 

Selling Face Brick to an Architect 
is Like Kissing a Girl. WHY? 


Mr. Arcuri TEct, 
SomewHere, VU. 
My Dear Arcuri: 


Any man with sufficient strength can 
grab, hold and kiss a girl once. He 
may get away with a scratched face or 
a flashed eye but he can never come 
again, not evento the house. 

The proper way to sell an Architect 
is to court him as you would a girl, 
showing the individuality, originality or 
any other qualities you or your product 
may possess and, by arousing his in- 
terest and curiosity, create a desire for 
a sample. 

If your kisses or samples are above 
standard, you will always be welcomed 
and an invitation to deliver stock will 
be forthcoming. 

It- has been-our aim to create this 
interest and desire on the part of the 
Architects to see our product. As the 
replies and commendations on our brick 
are received, we are gaining confidence 
daily and are assured of the fact that 
our brick are what we claim for them. 

If for some reason- you have delayed 
answering our letters, or have not seen 
our product, don’t wait until all dates 
are filled and expect to “butt in” and 
get an engagement. 

Come on, now, let’s hold hands a 
little bit! .You won't have. to kiss us. 

No married man should try to prave 
this stheory. 


S. A, 


By advice of, ’ 
(Sig:) Ryrt, 
Grand Convincer to the 
Ancient and Honofable 
Order..of Skeptics. 


And a Virginia architect (among 
others) replied: 
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I have your letter of September 23 
and contents carefully not 

May the Good Lord save you and 
your company a little longer so that 
you may hammer on the outer door of 
the Architect’s office a few more times 
in order that you may be permitted to 
enter and tell a real brick story before 
taking your heavenly flight. 

I know nothing at all about you, and 
personally don’t give a darn, but I am 
really inclined to think that you may 
have some good brick. I can’t say 
whether I can use your brick or not 
at this time, but you might do well to 
send me a couple of samples, and prices, 
and if conditions should be more favor- 
able after learning to know you a little 
better, it might be that we could do 
some business. 

“Within the past few months,” 
reports Mr. Ryttenberg, “I have 
traveled over considerable terri- 
tory, extending from New York to 
Tampa; I have been in the offices 
of some of the most prominent 
architects and, in some cities, in 
all of the architects’ offices, and I 
am convinced that these letters 
have established a reputation for 
us. In every office that I went the 
letters were more than an intro- 
duction; they were an ‘open 
sesame.’ I did not have to go in 
and get acquainted before I sat 
down. From certain cities I had 
not received a single reply and 
was at a loss to understand it, but 
when I visited these cities I found 
that the same reception awaited 
me and that the letters had 
‘struck home’ just the same, even 
though they did not reply to them. 

‘I have come to the conclusion 
that architects are just as human 
as the rest of us. Instead of 
putting them on a pedestal and 
bowing and worshiping them, we 
have treated them as human beings 
with just as keen a sense of humor 
and good fellowship as the rest 
of us, and we have found out by 
so doing that oy are ‘regular 
fellows.’ 

“Another surprising feature to 
which I would call attention is 
that the men who answered the 
letters were, with few exceptions, 
the biggest men in the business. 
Either the smaller fellow auto- 
matically accepted his classification 
and did not reply, or the big 
fellow, feeling sure of his posi- 
tion, felt that he could reply. 

“Now as to results. I never 
expected to sell a single brick by 
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these letters. Our brick are such 
an unusual type that it is seldom 
we can do business by samples, 
much less by letters. The sole 
object of these letters was to let 
the architects know that there was 
a plant in South Carolina making 
an unusual brick of unusual bea:ty 
and texture, and to create a desire 
on their part to see samples and 
learn more about it. In this we 
have been wonderfully successful. 
In most instances we had our 
dealers show the samples to the 
architect or get the architect to 
visit the dealers’ office where the 
samples were displayed in quan- 
tity. We receiyed many other 
letters and the gist of them was 
to the effect, ‘If your brick are 
as good as your letters, you have 
something that will interest us.’ 
Of course it then depended upon 
our brick to ‘make good,’ and they 
are doing so. It is a known fact 
that architects are very, very 
reticent about writing letters. 
When you carry your scheme to 
the point where you get scores of 
replies from them, to where they 
discuss your brick among them- 
selves at the clubs, as in this case, 
that is evidence enough of the 
success of a campaign! 

“The letters have had another 
effect, also, and that is upon our 
dealers. Many of them hesitated 
to furnish the lists of their lead- 
ing architects, and in some cases 
we had to get them from other 
sources, but since they have seen 
the effect and the results, the 
minute we send them an answer 
to one of our letters they jump 
to it and find a different reception 
awaiting them from any they ever 
had before.” 

Thus has a series of very hu- 
man form letters done a big, diffi- 
cult job in introducing a new brick 
to a profession that is commonly 
supposed to be too professional 
and dignified to be approached 
other than in the sober terms of a 
specification ! 


H. F. Campbell with 
L. H. Starkey Co. 

H. F. Campbell, formerly advertising 
manager of Current Opinion, New 
York, has joined the L. H. Starkey 
Company, printing service, New York. 
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Say Something/ 


Just the chatter of price, price, price, lacks 
sales pull with the consuming public today. 
























From the easy days of war prosperity when 
goods sold themselves, whatever the price, 
through the uneasy days of never ending 
“sales” and of price, price, price, the retailer 
has come to the time when he must use facts, 
to sell the consumer. 


These facts must come from the manu- 
facturer. 


In the present days of stiff selling each 
manufacturer must: 


—probe his product to the marrow to 
unearth selling points 


—pass these selling points along to the 
retailer 


—insist that the retailer call them to 
the attention of the consumer. 


Selling points can be told to any group of 
retailers of TEXTILES OR CLOTHING 
through one or a combination of the FAIR- 
CHILD PUBLICATIONS. 





FAIRCHILD PUBLICATIONS 


WoMEN’s WEAR Datty News Recorp 
(Afternoon) (Morning) 


MEN’s WEAR AND THE Cuieaco ApPAREL GAZETTE 
(Semi-Monthly Magazines) 


FAIRCHILD’s BULLETIN | FarRcHILp’s Directories 
(Weekly) 









































Sphinx Club Devotes Evening to 
Department Stores 





Good Volume. of Business to Be Had If We Fight Hard Enough for It, 
Consensus of Discussion 


OSEPH B. MILLS, director of 

publicity of the J. L. Hudson 
Company, Detroit, and William R. 
Hotchkin, director of publicity of 
Abraham & Straus, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, were the principal speakers at 
the dinner of the Sphinx Club, 
New York, held March 14. 

The topic for the evening was: 
“This is a fighting year for the 


department stores. What must 
we do to win out?” In.the dis- 
cussion, Mr. Mills represented 


the West and Mr. Hotchkin the 
East. The J. L. Hudson Company, 
is supposed to have had the most 
rapid growth of any big depart- 
ment store in America. From 
1915 to 1920 its sales increased 
something over six times. Mr. 
Mills told how this record had 
been achieved. Briefly, it is a 
story of advertising and unusual 
sales effort. In addition to news- 
paper advertising, the store is a 
large user of direct mail. It often 
promotes: a particular piece of 
merchandise to a definite list. 
Ex-Secretary Lansing’s book was 
promoted in this manner to poli- 
ticians, public officials and others 
likely to be especially interested in 
national affairs. The drive ran 
up an extraordinary sale on the 
book. The year 1920 was the 
store’s peak year, but despite the 
lull in general business the drop 
in 1921 was only trifling. Mr. 
Mills says the organization is able 
to hold up its volume without 
resorting to the sensational price 
advertising which is now so com- 
mon in many sections of the 
country. 

Mr. Hotchkin declared emphat- 
ically that Hudson methods would 
not work in New York at the 
present time. “We have to fight 
and fight hard for our business 
and by fighting Abraham & Straus 
sales are running ahead of any 
year in their history,” was the 
substance of his argument. It is 


necessary to push price, to adver- 





tise sales and to go after volume 
in’ every legitimate way imagin- 
able, Mr. Hotchkin contends. “To 
keep people employed, to help re- 
generate business, we must keep 
merchandise moving and to do 
that a store must advertise with 
all the vigor at its command,” he 
said, 

Herbert J. Tily of Strawbridge 
& Clothier, Philadelphia, said that, 
after all, the best merchandis- 
ing is the kind that increases 
the general consumption of desir- 
able goods, but that this cannot 
be brought about completely until 
there is a better balance between 
production and _ consumption. 
When every person has a good 
job and is, therefore, able to buy 
what he wants, then indeed will 
merchandising be on a high plane 
and the economic millennium will 
have arrived. 

Corbett McCarthy, of Hahne-& 
Co., Newark, said that his store is 
making a most satisfactory show- 
ing. He caused a great deal of 
comment by attributing his in- 
creased volume to male patronage. 
The company is making a deliber- 
ate drive for men’s trade and is 
meeting with success. His experi- 
ence is interesting because it «is 
contrary to the general view. It 
is commonly supposed that during 
business retrogression, men econ- 
omize much more quickly and 
more drastically than women. At 
least Hahne & Co. are not finding 
this to be the case. 

Edward James Cattell, the 
grand old man of Philadelphia, 
who has just been made an hon- 
orary member of the Sphinx Club, 
spoke wittily and optimistically on 
the future of the United States 
from the standpoint of a man who 
has lived through most of our 
great panics. “I have read a 
hundred obituaries of the United 
States,” he said, “and have out- 
lived the writers and see the coun- 
try going. stronger than ever.” 
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The jewels from Cartier shown in this 
photograph are valued at $720,500. 


Posed by Ina Claire, photographed by 
Baron de Meyer, jewels from Cartier. 
This is representative of the charm and 
luxury portrayed in the pages of Harper’s 
Bazar. In its every detail, the Bazar is 
the de luxe magazine of the woman of 
wealth and social position. 


Harpers Bagar 
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Why Busines 


(Many Men in Bu 


Generally speaking, business has this unbusiness- 
like habit: 






















When everybody’s on a buying ‘‘jag,’’ business 
breaks its neck to supply demand. It buys, hires, 
builds and borrows. It expands enormously. 


Under such conditions, business employs every 
means that it RECOGNIZES to increase output 
and sales. AND IT ADVERTISES ITS HEAD OFF 


to a public that needs no buying urge! 


Let buying falter, and what does business do? 


First: It curtails advertising. 

Second: It curtails production. 

Third: It further curtails advertising. 
Fourth: It hacks at ‘“‘overhead.”’ 

Fifth: It still further curtails advertising. 


Sixth: It hacks again at ‘‘overhead.”’ 
Seventh: It STOPS ADVERTISING. 


Then: It tries to explain the situation to 
the bank. 


In other words, when times are good it pours oil— 
advertising—on the already well oiled selling ma- 
chinery in an endless stream. 


When times are BAD it uses an advertising squirt 
can and wonders why the bearings ‘‘freeze’’! 


People are not much interested in advertising 
when their pockets are bulging with money to be 
spent, spent, spent. 
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ss‘Freezes Up” 
Bugess Do Not Know) 


SS But they are INTENSELY INTERESTED IN AD- 
VERTISING when what they spend must be 
CAREFULLY spent. Then they buy what they can 
= AFFORD—and they know advertising tells them 
es, : 

where to find it. 


Some day, not now, perhaps, but some day, busi- 
ery ness will learn to CONSERVE ITS ADVERTISING 
put ENERGY WHEN BUSINESS IS FLOURISHING so 
FF that it may expend it lavishly to STIMULATE 


business when it lags. 


Now’s the time to spend it lavishly. Those who are 
doing it—and some actually are—feel the de- 
pression much less than the ones who have cut 


down EXPENSES by cutting down ADVERTISING. 


So thoroughly does the Chicago Evening American 
ag. believe in the soundness of this practice that in 
1921 (a year of general advertising SHRINKAGE) 
it spent ten times as much money in promoting 
advertising as it ever spent before in a single year. 
Result: The Chicago Evening American GAINED 
1— OVER 500,000 LINES while EVERY ONE OF ITS 
1a- COMPETITORS LOST OVER 500,000 LINES, a 


difference of over a million lines. 


to 


irt In 1922 the Chicago Evening American will spend 
even more money in advertising advertising. 


ing 





EVENING 
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Connecticut’s 


Cash Box 


ERE is a State that has one- 
twelfth of the country’s savings 
though only one-eightieth of 
its population. Here is a State 
quite depression-proof—a State 

where today there is a market for any 
new product of merit and an increased 
market for established products— 
simply -because in Connecticut the people 
have the money to buy. 


And here’s an astonishing coincidence: 74% 

of the State’s population is in the five more 

prosperous trading areas and the circulations 

of five papers blanket these areas. These 

five papers are 

HARTFORD COURANT 

NEW HAVEN JOURNAL COURIER 

WATERBURY REPUBLICAN 

NEW LONDON DAY MERIDEN RECORD 


comprising the Connecticut Five-Star 
Combination. 


Invade this prosperous market NOW ! 
Get away from catch-as-catch-can adver- 
tising by planning a test campaign in 


The 
| ( ONNECTICUT 


FIVE ~ STAR 


OMBINATION 





GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 
Representatives 
World Bidg. Tremont Bidg. Tribune Bldg. 
New York Boston Chicago 














Eastern Railroad Finds Something 
to Advertise 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Exhibits the Refreshing Aggressiveness of 
Western Roads of Pre-war Days 


By J. G. Condon 


T= Grand Canyon has been 
thoroughly sold to the people 
of the United States. It is some- 
thing the Western tourist must 
see, and so large and important 
has that “must” become that other 
lines without a little old Grand 
Canyon nestling near their right- 
of-way have been hard put to 
find something just as good for 
the purchaser of Pacific Coast 
transportation. True, many of 
them have developed excellent at- 
tractions of their own, notably 
national parks of one sort and 
another, but no railroad traffic 
official will deny that one of the 
hardest things he has to buck in 
persuading a prospective pas- 
senger away from the Santa Fé 
and on to his own road is the 
popularity of the Canyon. 

And now the East, if certain 
aggressive transportation men are 
to be believed, is going to have a 
Grand Canyon, too. Not exactly 
the natural wonder out in Ari- 
zona or anything approaching it, 
of course, but it is going to have 
something that the traveler com- 
ing East must see. It is going 
to be brought about, of course, by 
advertising, 

The projector of this ambitious 
enterprise is the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad. Always a steady 
and constructive advertiser, the 
B. & O. recently has embarked on 
a campaign that has made other 
railroads take notice. The B. & O. 
always has favored the National 
Capital in its advertising. Even 
its trade-mark carries the fa- 
miliar dome of the capitol build- 
ing and it has used to good effect 
the Washington stopover priv- 
ileges permitted in connection with 
a trip over its line. But the 
advertising heretofore has been 
confined almost exclusively to 
newspapers and generally then in 
small space. 


There was genuine surprise the 
other day when the B. & O. sud- 
denly blossomed out with large 
and handsome advertisements in 
several weeklies and monthlies of 
national circulation. It was some- 
thing different for a railroad, par- 
ticularly for an Eastern railroad. 
The advertising, simply headed 
with the one word “Washington,” 
and showing an airplane view of 
the capitol, also was different. It 
did not even mention the B. & O. 
until the next to the last para- 
graph, and there is no description 
of train schedules, service, or any 
of the old familiar words of rail- 
road advertising. The copy is in- 
spirational. The principal thought 
is to be found emphasized in a 
little box in the centre of the 
advertisement, addressed “To the 
American People.” 

“Washington is the historic 
centre of the United States,” it 
says. “Nothing so increases patri- 
otism as a visit to the Nation’s 
Capital, where America has writ- 
ten her history in sacred relics, 
memorials and magnificent archi- 
tecture. Here are assembled the 
political, military and diplomatic 
forces that are making these 
United States a world power. It 
is the duty of every citizen to see 
Washington and realize more fully 
the greatness of his Nation.” 


A PROPER USE OF ADVERTISING 


And the B. & O. is properly 
coupled up with this appeal by 
the chaste announcement that its 
trains between New York, Chi- 
cago and St. Louis pass through 
Washington and with the stop- 
over privileges allowed offer a 
convenient way of seeing the 
capital. 

But there is 
feature in 


another 


unique 
the advertisement—a 
coupon at the bottom to be filled 
out by those who would welcome 
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an opportunity to examine the 
& O.’s 32-page “Guide to 
Washington.” It carries the usual 
“without obligation” clause and is 
addressed to the passenger traffic 
manager. The results obtained 
in the form of returned coupons 
is said to have surprised every- 
one connected with the enterprise. 
This new B. & O. advertising 
harmonizes exactly with the busi- 
ness-getting spirit and good-will 
building attitude apparently ex- 
tending throughout the organiza- 
tion at this time. A recent large- 
space advertisement telling New 
York people that the B. & O. is 
now signed up as a_ long-term 
tenant of the Pennsylvania’s in 
the latter’s great station at 
Seventh avenue and Thirty-second 
street served to direct attention 
toward this line. A writer in 
Printers’ INK a few weeks ago 
told of the joys of the B. & O. 
.dining-car service, and in that 
connection the writer has an ex- 
perience to add. Following an at- 
tractive dinner for $1.25, the re- 
mark to the steward, “You can’t 
make much money on that dinner 
at $1.25,” brought that worthy 
back with this query: 
“Maybe not, but don’t you think 
it makes good friends for the 
B. & O.?” 


Another dining-car departure 
of the B. & O. is worth telling 
here. Away from the Eastern 
seaboard there is a tendency to 
think of oysters when one men- 
tions Baltimore. The B. & O. has 
recently started to capitalize this 
idea. It has provided an all- 
oyster menu, which, to carry the 
idea still farther, has been printed 
on a card of the shape, size and 
color of an oyster shell. Inside, 
it is told that oyster cocktail, 
oyster stew, cream oyster stew, 
cream of oyster soup, panned 
oysters on toast, roast shell 
oysters, broiled oysters Mary- 
land style, ham and panned oys- 
ters on toast, oysters au gratin, 
oyster fritters with chili sauce, in- 
dividual oyster pie and finally 
oyster omelet, are all to be had 
on the car. It would be a re- 
sourceful and_ hard - to- please 
oyster fan who would complain 
he couldn’t get oysters the way 
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he wanted them on a B. & O. 
diner. 

One side of the oyster shell is 
free of printed matter, but the 
other has in small type: 

“The Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road is giving special attention to 
the development of its passenger 
traffic and our purpose is to pro- 
vide a service that incorporates 
safety, convenience, comfort, de- 
pendability and courtesy, sup- 
ported by a dining-car service 
that meets every reasonable re- 
quirement.” 


ADVERTISING FOR FREIGHT, ALSO 


But the whole .drive of the 
B. & O. is not directed toward 
more passengers and increased 
good-will, These are dominant 
elements and, of course, have a 
special bearing on some of its 
other advertising. Take, for in- 
stance, the scheme it has adopted 
for increasing its freight move- 
ment—a plan that is a solicitation 
not for a ton, a carload or a 
trainload of freight, but for all 
the inbound raw materials and 
the outbound manufactured prod- 
ucts of factories, or for the crea- 
tion of basic industries. 

This has been done through a 
series of attractive booklets is- 
used by: the railroad’s industrial 
department. They are miniature 
guides to the opportunities along 
the line of the B. & O. awaiting 
development. The one entitled 
“Salt and Its By-Products” is 
typical. It points out that this 
vastly important industry centres 
in only a few districts in the 
United States and enumerates the 
sections along the B. & O. where 
it is to be found. In this connec- 
tion it says that “while the chem- 
ical phase of the salt industry is 
developed at a number of places, 
there are available sites where 
economic conditions are very fa- 
vorable for profitable new plants 
and for the manufacture of a 
greater variety of chemical prod- 
ucts, 

“In the Ohio Valley of West 
Virginia and in Ohio,” it con- 
tinues, “are latent possibilities for 
a large chemical industry, where 
the finer grades of chemicals in 
variety can be made under 
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Total Circulations 
| of Minneapolis Daily Papers 
| Compared 


Journal 100,936 


Morning Tribune, 68,517 


Figures for 6 months 
Eve.Tribune, 50,158 period ending Sept. 


, om total circulation of The Minneapolis 
Journal is a steadily growing, positively 
unduplicated circulation. 


During the last nine years, 1913 to 1921, 
inclusive, The Journal gained 22% in circu- 
lation—a gain commensurate with the pop- 
ulation growth of Minneapolis—while the 
second evening paper, The News, gained 
only 10% and the third evening paper, The 
Tribune, 8%. 


This is one important reason why the 
aggressive, successful retail merchants of 
Minneapolis have selected The Journal 
during all of these eight years to carry the 
larger part of their display advertising. 


THE 
aoe 
| 








JOURNAL 


epresented in New York, Chicago, and 
Reopened 60 tao Omates, Ine 
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unusually favorable conditions. 
There is present a golden oppor- 
tunity that no longer should be 
allowed to lie dormant. 

“There is an unsupplied demand 
for these chemicals, and here is 
the supply of raw material now 
being largely neglected or wasted. 
One of the beneficial results of 
the war has been the marked 
growth of the American chemical 
industry and the severance of de- 
pendence on German chemicals 
which formerly controlled the 
world markets.” 

Then the B. & O. couples up 

its own selling talk with a de- 
scription of its Commercial De- 
velopment Department, in which 
it says “practical briefs on eco- 
nomic plant locations with freight 
rates, municipal factors, industrial 
data, sites, etc., are prepared 
without charge by a corps of 
trained men.” 
. Along entirely different lines is 
the advertising drive made by the 
B..& O. in an effort to reduce 
accidents at railway grade cross- 
ings, a work in which this rail- 
road has been a pioneer, notably 
with a two-color leaflet picturing 
a near-collision between one of 
its trains and a large automobile 
at a highway grade crossing, a 
tattered and hatless boy ap- 
parently having barely averted 
the accident. On a poster in the 
pictures appears this bit of in- 
formation: 

More than 1,500 human beings killed, 
twice that many seriously injured on 
railroad crossings each year! 

Do not be the next victim. 

STOP—LOOK—LISTEN. 

The strongly contrasted black 
and red of the leaflet, with a 
powerful locomotive in the mid- 
dle foreground, combine to make 
the picture a compelling one. 

In even more detail, 
ures regarding accidents at grade 
crossings have been combined in 
another leaflet that is left on 
dining-car tables with the menu. 
It is intended particularly for the 
passenger who has ordered, re- 
examined the menu card on both 
sides, tasted the iced water and 
is looking for a way to kill the 
balance of the time while his meal 
is “coming.” 


the fig-. 
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The B. & O. is out in the open, 
setting a swift pace fer other 
railroads. Its methods are a 
matter of genuine interest to ad- 
vertising men and certainly are 
bound to prove a benefit to trav- 
elers on its trains. 


W. R. Cummings Made 
Monroe Officer 


At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders and directors of the Monroe 
Calculating Machine Company, New 
York, W. R. Cummings was elected to 
the board of directors and the office of 
vice-president in charge of sales. 

Mr. Cummings has held successively 
the positions of foreign sales manager 
and general sales manager of the Mon- 
roe company. At the time of his 
election to this office, Mr. Cummings 
was also the managing director of the 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company, 
Limited, which is engaged in the mar- 
_ keting of Monroe Calculating Machines 
tin the British Isles. He will continue 
to hold that office. 

Prior to his active association with 
the Monroe sales organization, Mr. 
Cummings was engaged in advertising 
agency work. 


Jazz a Danger to Talking 
Machine Future 


Dealers of Victor Talking Machine 
products held a convention in Phila- 
delphia recently. John G. Paine, of 
the Victor company, in addressing the 
convention, said that until business is 
purged of selfishness and materialism, 
stability and success cannot come. 
Jazz music, he said, must be placed 
second to high- grade reproductions to 
assure the future of the talking-machine 
business. Three hundred dealers were 
in attendance. 


Texas Cities Planning for 
Better Business Bureaus 


Two Texas cities, Houston and San 
Antonio, are planning to establish Bet- 
ter Business Bureaus. 

In Houston $10,000 has been raised 
for the first year’s expenses of a Better 
Business Bureau. It is expected that a 
bureau will begin operations about 
April 15. 

San Antonio has raised $6,000, and 
hopes to have a bureau in operation 
during the early summer months of this 
year. 


Chili Products to Be Advertised 
The Gebhardt Chili Powder Co., San 


Antonio, Tex., manufacturer of chili 
products and Deviled Chili Meat, has 
placed its account with the Dallas office 
of the Southwestern Advertising Com- 
pany. Newspapers and sectional maga- 
zines will be used in 1922 throughout 
the Central and Southwestern States. 
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NUMBER TWELVE OF A SERIES 


Van Camp’s Milk— 


another advertiser associated 
with the Boston American’s 





months of 
achievement 


Van Camp’s Milk, famous product 
from Indianapolis, is only one of 
the great array of prominent ad- 
vertisers who were added to the 
BOSTON AMERICAN’S list 
of regular advertisers in the last 
eight months. 

Seldom has any long established 
newspaper added so many new 
regular accounts in a like period 
of time. 


A Remarkable 3-Cent Evening Newspaper 








Research and Promotion Departments at Service of Advertisers 
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The man who gets the beats 


Here are a few of the big stories on which 
Clinton Gilbert has scored ‘‘beats.”’ 


At the Chicago Convention a sensation was 
created by his story predicting the nomi- 
nation of Harding 24 hours before it was 
accomplished. 


He had the first news that Hughes was 
Harding’s choice for Secretary of State, and 
of the choice of Colonel George Harvey to 
be Ambassador to Great Britain, also of 
Harvey’s intention to quit the publication 
- of his famous weekly. 


He was first to tell of the break between 
Colonel House and President Wilson and 


the reason for it. 


At the Paris Peace Conference he saw earlier 
than anyone else that President Wilson 
was making a peace that would disillusion 
this country about the League of Nations, 
and he said so in a prophetic cable. 


He sent exclusive news of the plan to sink the 
German warships surrendered to the Allies. 


Cbening 


Public 


The circulation of the Public Ledger is more than 
250,000, morning and evening 
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CLINTON W. GILBERT 

Political Correspondent 

of the Public Ledger 
(Evening Editions) 


Ledger 


PHILADELPHIA 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Publisher 
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BROADCASTING 


Between sunrise and sunset today, 
Hundreds—perhaps thousands— 
of orders will be placed for the 
commodity or service that you are 
seeking to sell. 


Many of these sales could have 
been secured by you—but they 
went elsewhere. 


Why? 


Because you failed to broadcast. 
Had you sent your direct advertis- 
ing message broadcast over your 
entire prospective field, many of 
these sales would have gone to you. 


Can you doubt it? 


Did not your competitors do this 
either more persistently or more 
effectively than you? Who knows 
—perhaps they were using Charles 
Francis Press printing, while you 
were content with something “al- 
most quite as good.” 


CHARLES Francis PREss 


Printing Crafts Building - Telephone Longacre 2320 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York City © 





Possible Compositions of the Full 
Page 
Getting Away from the Conventional in Make-up, Arrangement, and 


Distribution of Type and Picture—Desirability of Seeking Some- 
thing New in the Placing of the Various Uniis 


By W. Livingston Larned 


WELL-KNOWN _iIandscape 

gardener was called into con- 
ference concerning the lay-out of 
the estate of a wealthy man. “Do 
you think,” asked the owner of 
the property, “that it will be pos- 
sible to find a way to dress up the 
yard ad 

The landscape gardener smiled. 

“My dear Sir,” he said, “it can 
be done in a thousand different 
ways, and every one of them 
would be desirable.” 

This incident has always in- 
terested us because its application 
is so true of the advertising page. 

Given a certain space, and the 
person of advertising ability can 
produce so many compositions 
that amateurs are bewildered. 
There was a time when an adver- 
tising page seemed to offer one 
composition alone. It was con- 
sidered as a whole, and certain 
ingredients were always placed in 
certain set positions. 

The illustration was generally 
placed at the top, then followed 
type, and finally a name plate, a 
trade-mark, and perhaps a coupon. 
The only possible composition was 
an all-over idea. Subdivisions, a 
few years ago, were unheard of. 

This was a handicap, since the 
advertiser wanted, perhaps, to dis- 
cuss several different subjects on a 
page. When they are mixed to- 
gether, reader confusion follows. 

Indeed, the absolute need of 
subdivisions of an  advertise- 
ment, because of several different 
themes, was what first gave an 
art impetus to research along 
these lines. An advertiser might 
wish to exploit two or three 
products in a single display—a 
leader and others. To blend 
them in one welded composition 
was to invite confusion. 

Perhaps the first new idea was 
the thought of segregating. an 


‘ 


£7 


entire column down one side of 
a page, and plotting it off with a 
column rule or a decorative set 
of straight lines with embellish- 
ment at their extremities. 

In this narrow measure was set 
the text that applied to a” side- 
issue, and any illustrations that 
might be necessary to its illumi- 
nation. 

Then the main product. and 
story were featured in the remain- 
ing space, 

The expert has since found 
ways of splitting an advertising 
page into many parts, without 
making the whole disagreeable to 
the eye. 


WHEN SPLIT ADVERTISEMENTS ARE 
REQUIRED 


Some characteristic examples 
may be cited: 

The advertiser who, while fea- 
turing a food product, desires also 
to run a half-dozen recipes. 

The product featured, and a 
long list of dealers. 

The phonograph and the latest 
records. 

The tire manufacturer who 
markets other rubber accessories. 

A product, occupying the larger 
space and a separate compartment 
for its uses. 

Institutional 
day sales copy. 

Human - interest appeal, 
technical descriptions. 

To make one grand chowder of 
all these parts, in a single page, 
might not only confuse the reader, 
but would tend to violate every 
worth-while law of composition, 
legibility and cohesion. 

It has been found advisable not 
to break a page into too. many 
separate parts. Their position, 
juxtaposition, shape, etc., are all 
of the utmost importance. Other- 
wise, you will have a mere dis- 


talk, plus every- 


plus 
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jointed catalogue page, spotty and 
unpleasant to the eye. 
and-down segregations are most 


popular and justly so. 


In its advertising for the new 
The Dia- 
Company proves 


Diamond Cord Tire, 
mond Rubber 


] J Yamond. 


Corp lind 
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The right-hand half of the page 
with a 
Dayed, of 


line plate, Ben 


symbolic character. 


Then follows the story and the 


should do 


Announcing 


™ NEW 


| DIAMOND 


CORD 


This is the new Diamond 
i Cord, the newest member 
i of a great tire family. 

|: A handsomer Diamond —the climax 
4 of a twenty-nine years’ experience 

I in budding qualiey anveice ond esow 
H omy in tires. 

] With tread qualities unique in tire 


any manner of skid. With a tractor- 


' To that segutntion of taguiost qui 
Diamond, carries 


ity which thename, 

wherever it is seen, it adds a match 
less beauty and assurance of service. 
The showing of the new Diamond 
5 Cord Tire Line is now being made 


f throughout the country by Diamond 
distributors and dealers. 


4 THE DIAMOND RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 
Abwon, Ose, US A. 


SUCCESSFULLY MEETS THE PROBLEM OF PAGE DIVISION 


firm signature. ; 
specific reason why the advertiser 


There was no 


this. Here was one 
product and no ac- 
cessories. But it did 
create an unusual 
composition for a 
page. 

It is by no means 
always necessary to 
decide on the split 
page because there 
are various themes to 
discuss. «The more 
valid excuse for it, 
on the other hand, 
comes from an in- 
tensely practical sub- 
division need, based 
on the problems in 
the campaign. 

Thus, when a motor 
oil company feels that 
it should run a list of 
cars and the grade of 
lubricant best adapted 
to each, not occa- 
sionally, but in every 
advertisement, then 
a space should be 
provided that is sharp- 
ly defined. 

The U. S. Playing 
Card Company has 
discovered that it is 
of value to give, in 
every display, the de- 
tailed description of 
This 


that the page divided against it- 
self, may be made _ unusually 
pleasing, and a real asset in the 
matter of clarity of expression. 

But we find in this campaign— 
and it is almost a characteristic 
bit of series atmosphere—a novel 
decision. The page is split in 
twain. One-half, cut in a sharp 
way, with no compromise, is mas- 
sive with color and _ half-tone 
strength. A panel at the left 
illustrates the tire, from photo- 
graphic copy. Beneath is welded 
the name plate, against a black 
background. All of this makes 
one formidably strong panel, 
straight on its four sides, and 
with no type, save the hand-drawn 
name. 


some game employing cards. 
means, necessarily, as in the other 
case, a segregated department for 
this one feature and it is a very 
lengthy one, requiring consider- 
able copy. Yet the problem is 
neatly solved. Down one entire 
side a panel is run, against which 
illustrations and main _ talking 
theme are judiciously banked. One 
does not interfere in any way with 
the other. 

Another interesting method is 
to keep picture and type in their 
own distinctive grooves. 

We have made mention of the 
fact that great care must be taken 
in the manner of preparing illus- 
trations for advertisements that 
are broken into parts. This point 
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Will Irwin, well known author and 
war correspondent, writes for Cosmo- 
politan. His story “As Is” appears 
in April. 
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requires emphasis. If illustrations 
in smaller units of display are as 
strong as the main features, then 
the page becomes “spotty” as has 
been intimated, and all grace of 
composition disappears. The eye 
roams unpleasantly, first from one 





WINTER 
Athletic 
Men 


Never before have men been 
able to enjoy Athletic Under- 
wear comfort in WINTER 
without risking the treacherous 
non-p ion of an all-cott 
garment. Never before have 
men been able to secure proper 
Winter protection without 
bothering their bodies* with 
heavier undergarments than 
are good for them. 

But now comes the happy, healthy 
medium between these two extremes : 
A 
Knee-length, Sleeveless 


Union Suit 
Knitof WOOL mixed with Cotton 











first Lime im your life you can now 
have the unrestricted freedom of the hght- 
on Athletic Union Suit, combined 
with the warmth and jection hitherto 
avy. full length under- 


Made only by the 


AMERICAN HOSIERY CO. is 
Meters at 1 Cow 


, od Binthing Suite 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


brought about the rather remark- 
able subdivided advertising page, 
made up of an astounding number 
of clever combinations. 

Every modern product that is 
advertised has its allied lines or 
its kindred side-subjects. To mix 
them all up in the 
same pot is not good 
for the clarity of the 
story. There must be 
a large dish and a 
number of side dishes 
for separate, individ- 
ual servings. Both 
will then be more 
easily digested. 


a 


Physician Tells 
How the Profession 
Advertises 


Dr. Paul A. Lewis, of 
the Henry Phipps Insti- 
tute, a department of the 
University of Pennsyl- 
vania, in addressing _the 
Poor Richard Club of 
Philadelphia recently, 
told how physicians ad- 
vertise their services, not 
as individuals to individ- 
uals, but as a profession 
to a community. He 
stated that the profession 
endorses paid advertising 
to advance their work for 
the protection and safety 
of the community against 
disease, particularly that 
resulting from unsanitary 
conditions, the social dis- 
eases and _ tuberculosis; 
how they turned to adver- 
tising to educate the pub- 
lic in health matters, etc. 
He suggested that each 





* CHARACTER OF ILLUSTRATIONS TIE UP THE PAGE AS A UNIT community form from its 


mortise to the other. One be- 
comes a distraction to the other. 
The trouble with dividing a 
page. crosswise is a fairly obvious 
objection. If great care is not 
exercised, each segment .may ap- 
pear an entirely independent unit, 
an advertisement in itself. 
Modern business conditions 
make it necessary for the adver- 
- tiser to pay attention to more than 
one theme in his month’s display. 
If he is a producer of several 
products, he does not feel it 
advisable to conduct separate cam- 
paigns for them. They are allied. 
They should run under the same 
harness and auspices. This has 


advertising mena com- 

mission or board to con- 
sult with and advise the profession, par- 
ticularly the commissioner of health and 
the Boards of Health, as to the best 
way to put over a health campai to 
the public, the methods best suited, the 
mediums, etc. 


Joins Argus Company 
Ralph E. Hynes, formerly with the 
Munro-Harford Company, lithographers 
and color printers, New York. has 
joined The Argus Company, Albany, 
N. Y., printers and publishers, as man- 
ager of its New York office. 


Account for Cleveland Agency 


Lloyd W. Young, advertising agency, 
Cleveland, has secured the account of 
The Metropolitan Bond Company, of 
Cleveland and Chicago. A newspaper 
campaign is planned. 
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ATCH the family rush for the new copy of the 
All-Fiction magazine father has just brought 
home! 
It’s that way everywhere—so you can see that when 


the All-Fiction Field speaks of its circulation as 
1,750,000, it means virtually that many families! 


Why? Simply because fiction knows no barriers— 
class, sex or age. It is the universal appeal. 


Now last: year, $10,735,000 was spent for the magazines 
alone; imagine the astounding sum spent for mer- 
chandise advertised therein! 





Getting your share? A _ post- 
card request will bring you the 
facts as to HOW you may. 
Send in this request today. 


The 
Al |- 


The Field of 
280 Broadway, N.Y. City Greatest Yi 
1152 Peoples Gas Bldg., 


Chicago 
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elFarm Paper 


ERHAPS your mental picture of farm papers 

as a class is that of a lot of smudgy sheets, printed 
on newsprint—more or less technical trade papers 
of the farming business. 


But have you seen Farm Life in its current issues? 


You will find it printed on a good quality of book 
paper, illustrated with good halftones. Thoroughly 
agricultural—downright farmerish—permeated 
throughout with the farmer’s point of view. Edited 
to interest everybody who lives on the farms-—and 
appealing not to one, but to all their interests. 


But it looks like a magazine, appeals to the reader as 
a magazine. It is the new type of farm paper. 


The advertiser who sells anything for general per- | 
sonal use should have it on his list. The circulation 
is more than 850,000. The past year it has been 
bringing exceptionally good results for those adver- 
tisers who have used it. 


az) The Farm Life Publishing Company 


parm] Lif 
THe James M. Riwp_e ComMpaNy 


Advertising Representatives 





New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Atlanta, Kansas City, San Francisco and Cleveland. 


SPENCER.IND.§ @ 
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Bros, Premium & Contest ym 


ORPHANS THEMSELVES) 


68% Gain In Circulation 
Without Contest or Premium 


The States is justly proud of its 68% gain in Sunday circulation and 
its 35% gain in daily circulation, in less than one year’s time. But 
the States is prouder still of having made these gains without use of 
contest or premium. 
Forced circulation—subscriptions bought with everything except the 
real article of sale—is rarely ever permanent. Circulation added 
because the periodical is the definite choice of its readers, is perma- 
ent. It is this second kind of circulation that the States has gained 
‘in the last year; one of the most notable years, in improvement and 
expansion, in the history of the paper. 
Contracts taken out now will be of greatly increased value before 
they are completed. The States continues to concentrate its rapidly 
'growing circulation in New Orleans; of the daily 80% and Sunday 
‘over 72%. 
Consult our Foreign Agents or write J. M. DRAPER, Manager For- 
eign Advertising, direct. 


Daily Now Over 50,000 Sunday Now Over 61,000 


NEW ORLEANS STATES 


Every Evening and Sunday Morning 
ESTABLISHED 1879 ROBERT EWING, Publisher 


S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, New York Representatives 
JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY, Chicago Representatives 
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Selling Merchants Who Are 
Loaded to the Guards 


A Personal Experience in Barehanded Selling 


By Paul Richard 


UST after the big smash in 

1920 when prices tumbled, re- 
tail buying almost stopped, and 
merchants were loaded to the 
guards with high-priced merchan- 
dise, I was sent out on one of the 
toughest trips a salesman ever 
took. My employers, mannufac- 
turers of overalls and work 
clothing, decided to send me 
through the State of Maine on a 
six weeks’ trip. “We want 
seventy-five accounts up there— 
good, snappy, live ones that'll 
bring in a nice little volume in 
the spring when the business tide 
turns again,” they told me. 

So I boarded a train for Port- 
land the first Monday after 
Christmas. This, I figured, would 
give me the jump on things, as 
the merchants would not be busy 
right after the holidays, and my 
fellow travelers with kindred 
lines would still be recovering 
from the effects of stuffed turkey 
and plum cake. In times like 
those, when the worms were 
bound to be few, the earlier the 
bird the better his chances—or so 
it seemed to me. 

Because of the train service I 
could make only one town a day 
on the average. This was a dis- 
advantage because I was allowed 
to sell only one account in a 
town, but I had all day to work 
on my prospect. 

It was just two o’clock in the 
afternoon on Monday of my third 
week that I sailed into a store in 
Gardiner, Me. The store was 
empty save for an elderly gentle- 
man standing behind one of the 
counters. I struggled in with my 
two heavy sample cases. 

“Excuse me, sir,” I began to 
the gentl:man behind the counter, 
who was eyeing me with a sort 
of bored indifference, “these 
things weigh seventy-five pounds 


the 
from 


Reprinted with permission of 


Reynolds Publishing , Company 
“Bare-Handed Selling.” 
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apiece. How’d you like to 
jackass ’em around for a living?” 

“What’s in ’em?” he said. 

“Might as well tell you now as 
later,” I replied; “they’re full of 
overalls, Guess there’s a little 
lead in ’em too by the heft.” 

“Going to try to sell me some 
of ’em?” he asked. 

“Sure. Why not?” I asked. 

“Listen, young feller,” he 
drawled, coming casually around 
the counter to where I was planted 
with my cargo, “I’ve got a cellar- 
ful of that stuff, stacked clean to 
the roof, bought at the top of the 
market, and I haven’t sold a darn 
pair for two weeks. Still going to 
try to sell me some?” 

“Sure. Why not?” 
again. 

“You look like a bright young 
feller,” he smiled back at me. “I 
hate to see you throw your young 
life away like this. Come on 
downstairs with me a second— 
I’ll show you something. Guess 
the store’ll keep while we’re gone. 
Don’t look for a stampede o’ cus- 
tomers or nothing.” 

I was wise to this one by this 
time. They were all doing it. It 
didn’t matter what you had to 
sell, they all had a cellarful of it, 
bought at the high price. But I 
trailed along behind, cudgeling my 
brain for some way to bring him 
around. He looked like a rea- 
sonable enough man, but stubborn 
as a mule, I judged, and sold with 
the idea that his was the only 
store in captivity loaded with 
high-priced merchandise. After 
the usual survey of the usual 
stack of stuff from floor to ceil- 
‘ing which he pointed to almost 
with pride in his eyes, it was such 
a good reason for showing me 
the way out, I sprung my little 
song of “clean it out at a price,” 
“run a sale,” “put in some good 
clean goods at real nice prices,” 
etc., etc. 

“That’s what they all say,” he 


I asked 
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snapped at me. “Nothing doing, 
young feller! Sorry, wish I could 
help you! Believe in encouraging 
young men on the road! Was 
there mysclf once! Wish you all 
the luck in the world! Come in 
and see me again.” 

Upstairs his son had returned 
from lunch. « Senior looked at his 
watch and strode through the 
door. Something in his manner, 
or it may have been that half- 
hungry feeling of not having had 
a run for my money at all, caused 
me to wonder whether I hadn’t 
better stick around a while. I 
approached the son. 

“Will your father be back to- 
day?” I asked him. 

“Don’t know; can’t tell; said he 

was going home. Whatcha sell- 
ing?” 
“Overalls,” I replied, the hope 
dawning that by taking a good 
healthy crack at the younger man, 
“I might with his help be able to 
win the old gentleman over. 

“You don’t stand a chance in 
the world, son. Why, the old 


man’s got enough of your stuff 


he showed me through 
the morgue,” I interrupted him. 
“But let me show you what I’ve 
got here—it doesn’t cost any- 
thing.” 

So we looked over my line 
from soup to nuts. He hadn’t 
anything better to do, and I was 
bound to get a run for my money 
or bust. It was then about three 
o’clock. I did most of the talking, 
pointing out the fine points of my 
line, dwelling on the value of 
quality merchandise, telling how 
our goods had helped many a 
merchant simply by attracting new 
faces into his store; pounding 
home the principle of replacing 
old goods with new at the lower 
prevailing prices that were bound 
to hold long enough to help 
clean up higher-priced stuff by 
mixing the two and selling one at 
a profit, the other at a loss; paint- 
ing pictures of catchy window 
displays; mentioning local news- 
paper advertising in the most sug- 
gestive way I could; harping on 
the simple yet neglected method 
of keeping alive in the eyes of 
his customers by offering them 
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something new from time to time: 
and preaching the gospel of 
optimism for all I was worth. 

He listened patiently, interrupt- 
ing occasionally to ask the price 
of this, the weight of that, the 
yardage of this, and the range of 
materials of that. 

The front door opened. In 
popped Senior. He looked at us 
there by the counter. 

“What! You still here?” he 
asked. “Guess I’ll slip along home 
now and look at the furnace’— 
this to his son. Then out he 
whisked, banging the door. 

It was then about four o’clock. 
My companion wads gazing list- 
lessly at the smoke curling from 
his half-smoked cigarette. I 
waited for him to say something. 
I waited because I had committed 
the unpardonable sin of talking 
myself out. I have never done 
that since. 

“Listen, brother,” he began. 
“Wouldn’t we look nice, now, 
loading up on your stuff while the 
cellar’s still with us? Honest, 
you’re just wasting time.” 

“Do you mind if I stick around 
a while?” I asked. “It’s nice and 
warm in here. I’ve an idea the 
senior partner will drift in again. 
I want one more crack at him 
before I blow the lights out and 
dismiss the audience.” 

“Suit yourself,” he 
back at me. “Only, you 
what a chance you've got.” 

A customer or two drifted in. 
While my friend hurried to wait 
on them, I began to take stock of 
myself. I scratched my wits for 
the answer to my problem. I 
went back over all the conversa- 
tion. I pulled my selling talk to 
pieces. I decided there was 
nothing wrong with what I had 
said, or the way I said it; nothing 
wrong with my goods, nothing 
wrong with the store, nothing 
wrong with those in it. 

I looked at my watch. It was 
then nearly six, and tow late to 
get anywhere else out of town. I 
settled my elbows on the counter 
and waited. In a few minutes the 
door burst open and in breezed 
the old gentleman, puffing like a 
steam engine. Without so much 
as a glance at me he strode up to 


grinned 
know 
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The Boston Sunday Advertiser with its enormous circula- 
tion is a most important factor in selling toilet goods and 
other drug store commodities in New England. 

This is evidenced by the fact that during the year 1921 
the Boston Sunday Advertiser carried a greater advertising 
lineage for drug store commodities than all the other Boston 
Sunday newspapers combined. 

The Boston Sunday Advertiser is read regularly by more 
than 400,000 families or 1,200,000 individuals. This enables 
advertisers to reach more than one-fifth of all the families 
of New England. 

Our Merchandising Service Department will 
be glad to help you. A request for information 
will not obligate you in any way. 


82 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
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his son; muttered something in 
his ear; withdrew a few steps 
and said: 

“T’ll run downstairs now and 
fix the fire for the night.” 

Quick as a flash an inspiration 
struck me. I snatched up a pair 
of my overalls from the counter; 
rushed across the room and 
dangled them in front of the old 
gentleman. 

“Here you are, sir!” I blurted 
out, “Put those on! You'll get 
your clothes all dirty with the 
furnace.” 

Scarcely knowing what he was 
doing, he mechanically arrayed 
himself in my overalls; smiled a 
little at my audacity; then invited 
me downstairs to witness the 
operation. Hastily grabbing up 
another pair as we passed the 
counter I crawled into them in a 
breath and followed my guest 
below. There is nothing like 
sweating together at a common 
. task to melt two spirits into har- 
mony. As we bent over the 
furnace to shake it down and 
shovel out the ashes beneath, I 
wound up and let fly with all the 
selling talk I had used on the 
younger man upstairs, plus the 
desperate determination either to 
make a sale or get kicked through 
the roof. My companion kept on 
with his shoveling, saying not a 
word. 

The old gentleman finally 
straightened up. He wiped his 
hands with a cloth hanging from 
a near-by nail; slipped off the 
overalls, which he casually handed 
to me without a word; glanced 
around the “loaded” cellar, and 
mounted the stairs. I followed. 
As I reached the store floor again, 
father and son were engaged in 
close conversation. Very respect- 
fully I stood at a safe distance, 
with the way to the door clear 
before me, wondering when and 
how the kick would take place. 

“Let’s see your samples,” com- 
manded the old man. 

had just strength enough to 
reach for my scattered samples 
and produce a smile. 

The final outcome was a nice 
big order in the good old order 
book, and a happy customer who 
was glad to give it. I looked at 
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my watch. It was nearly eight 
o’clock. I had been in that store 
six long hours! And my order 
wasn’t one given merely to rid 
the premises of a pest. It was a 
real he order; and those people 
must have found I was not simply 
loading them down with unsalable 
stuff, for they are still on the 
books as live customers, where 
they shall remain for many days 
to come. 


New Knit Goods Publication 


The Knit Goods Publishing Cor 
poration, New York, publisher of The 
Underwear & Hosiery Review and 
Sweater News & Knitted Outerwear 
will publish a third journal in the knit 
goods field under the“ name of Knitted 
Fabrics & Apparel. John F. Stern, 
president of the company, will be busi 
ness manager and Godfrey M. Lebhar, 
vice-president, will be editor-in-chief. 


Lanston Monotype 
Appointment 


Sol. Hess has been appointed typo 
graphic manager for the Lanston Mono- 
type Machine Company, Philadelphia, 
succeeding William C. Magee, who has 
become assistant production manager 
for Barton, Durstine & Osborne, Inc.., 
New York. 


Martin-Parry Account for 
Toledo Agency 


The Martin-Parry Corporation of York, 
Pa., and Indianapolis, Ind., commercial 


body builders, has placed its adver 
tising account with The United States 
Advertising Corporation of Toledo, O. 


Middie Blouse Account with 
Foley Agency 
Morris & Co., Inc., of Baltimore, 
makers of Paul Jones Middie Blouses. 
have appointed The Richard A. Foley 
Advertising Agency, Inc., of Philadel 
phia, as their advertising agents. 


Stutz Motor Co. Appoints 
Agency 
The Stutz Motor Car Company of 
America, Inc., has appointed H. R 
Hyman as advertising counsel and has 
placed its account with the Charles H. 
Fuller Company, of Chicago. 


Bates Account for Burnham 


The .Bates Mfg. Co., New York, 
maker of automatic numbering ma 
chines, has placed its account with 
Rufus Bradford Burnham, advertising 
agency, New York. 
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Washington (D. C.) a Great 
Retail Market with a Rich 


Consuming Public 





As shown by this tabulation, The 
* °° Washington Star stands third in the 

Local Display Advertising United States in volume of local 
1921 advertising carried during 1921— 

proof that the National Capital is 


Los Angeles Times e 16,193,660 one of the greatest retail markets. 


Detroit News re 15,744,078 As the purpose of national news 
WASHINGTON STAR 14,878,491 paper advertising is to increase 


distribution and create consumer 


Pittsburgh Press se 14,323,064 demand, no advertiser of an ar- 
New York Times : 12,736,173 ticle of general consumption can 


afford to overlook this market— 


Chicago Tribune. . 12,116,289 and the one medium which reaches 


practically everyone in it. 


Che Lvening Star. 


WASHIN GTON, D. C. 


New York Office Chicago Office 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
150 Nassau Street Tower Building 
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UST get off and look at the skyline—of Tulsa— 

of the oil-country—of the whole Oil Industry— 
put the glasses on it and see the new buildings 
that are coming up to fill the gaps, see the 
increasing number of derricks out on the prairie, 
the big tanks building, and note the long trains 
of tank cars that are moving off to the eastward, 
despite a tremendous increase in pipe line capac- 
ity-—then you will realize why the Oil Industry 


represents one of the nation’s genuinely active 


markets and why it buys in astonishing quantities. 


But if you can’t make the trip, read 
the page opposite for specific evidence. 
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Rumor says that The Prairie Pipe Line Co. will spend $10,000,000 on a 
Kansas-to- Wyoming pipe line. 
: e:e & ss 


Filling station additions are announced by the Aerotest Supply Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y., Vahey Oil.Co., Youngstown, O., The Tidioute Refin- 
ing Co., Tidioute, Pa., and The O. H. McGrew Co., Ft. Morgan, Colo. 


* * * * + 


The Consolidated Pipe Line Co. of Tulsa, Ralph P. Kistler, Pres., has 
been formed with the object of constructing a 4" pipe line from the Lyons 
pool in Okfuskee County, to West Tulsa. The line will be about 50 miles 
long and will cost approximately $250,000. Page 21. 

; = + &. & 


The Oklahoma Producing & Refining Corp. is building sixteen 800 bar- 
rel rundown tanks which will be of the underground concrete , at its 
Muskogee plant. The walls are 12" thick and are reinforced with a 
latticework of 34" steel bars in the center of the wall. The company is 
also constructing ten 600 barrel fire stills, rox 40 feet, to run on the 
batch system. Pages 35-36. 

. tk ee - 


The Western Pipe Line Co. has purchased 44 miles of 8" pipe, to be used 
in the construction of a pipe line from Salt Creek to Casper. Adequate 
gathering lines and big storage facilities will be built between Salt Creek 
and Casper. Page 53. 
oe ae 

The Sudance Pipe Line Co. has been incorporated bv Frank Frantz, who 
is now connected with the Plateau Oil Corp., of Denver, Colo. It is 
rumored that this pipe line will run from Salt Creek to Forsyth, Mont., 
which is approximately 150 miles. Page 53. 


NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM 
812 Huron Road N EWS Cleveland, Ohio 


District Offices: 

TULSA, OKLA. CHICAGO NEW YORK 
608 Cosden Bldg. 432 Conway Bldg. 342 Madison Ave. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS, 614 Beatty Bldg. 

Members A. B. C. and A. B. P. 
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“When a Salesman Gets to the Inquirer 
—He Invariably Gets an Order.” 
“You might be interested in knowing that we are well 
pleased with the number of inquiries we are getting 

through THE FARMER. 

“... and by the time our next advertisement appears, 
the cost per inquiry will be .... 

“When a Salesman Gets to the Inquirer—He Invariably 


Gets an Order.” 
Yours very cordially, 


Sales Manager. 


The above excerpt from a letter under date of 
February 25, 1922, tells a big story. Thereis more 
to successful advertising than merely inquiries. 
Advertising in The Farmer helps make sales. 


THES ER 


The Northwest’s Only Weekly Farm Paper 
130.000 Weekly—Northwest’s Largest Farm Circulation 
WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Western Representatives : Eastern Representatives : 
STANDARD FARM PAPERS, INC., WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, INC., 


1109 Transportation Bldg., 95 Madison Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. New York City. 


Members Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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What an Englishman Says about 
Our Mailing System 


Also Gives an Insight into British Office Efficiency 


By Thomas Russell 


London Correspondent of Printers’ Ink 


IP for Americans who write 

to England: We don’t mind 
paying most of your postage for 
you, but for gracious’ sake do 
spell our names right. 

I am constantly told by business 
men that I ought to send my 
American friends a copy of their 
own postal regulations. A clear 
85 per cent of them seem to 
believe that the same stamp that 
carries a home letter will fetch 
it across the Atlantic too. When 
it arrives here, the addressee has 
to pay, not the straight deficiency, 
but double. If he took in the 
letter himself he would be tempted 
to turn the letter back and hold 
on to the money, on seeing that, 
as the sender didn’t know how to 
spell his name, he must be a 
stranger. 

It is your office boy who creates 
the trouble at your end and the 
English office boy who saves you 
from the consequences of it at 
ours. He takes in the letters and 
pays the postman. It is the boss 
who does the swearing. Besides 
the office boy is almost always a 
girl now, and doesn’t know suit- 
able words. 

But she has nothing to do with 
addressing letters. The envelope 
is addressed by the typist. Ac- 
cording to one system in England 
this is done before the letter is 
typed. In many offices the corre- 
spondent, when dictating a letter, 
either makes a code mark upon 
the letter that he is answering, 
or affixes a small label to it. as 
soon as he mentions an enclosure. 
The transcriber, when she has 
iddressed the envelope, places it 
beside her. When she transcribes 
the sentence beginning with or 
including the words “We enclose” 
she stops, and puts the enclosure 
into the envelope. As she ad- 
iressed it from the printed or 
engraved letter-head that she is 


answering she had no chance to 
misspell the name or mistake the 
address. 

Other concerns find it better to 
reverse the process. The typist 
has a box of small colored labels 
(usually round) with the word 
“Enclosure” on them, and as S0o0n 
as she has mentioned that any- 
thing is enclosed, she sticks this 
to the paper upon which she is 
typing. This requires that she, or 
whoever is charged with the duty 
of enclosing the letter, hunt up the 
enclosure before sending it. It is 
not such a good plan as the other, 
because it leaves a certain loop- 
hole for error if there should be 
more than one enclosure: but 
firms employing it say that this 
plan is the only one that takes 
care of cases where the size of the 
enclosure may demand a larger 
envelope than a plain letter. 


COULD AMERICAN HOUSES DO THIS? 


Putting on the right postage is 
a fairly easy matter, because no 
firm of any size neglects to keep 
a posting-book. The mailing clerk 
is given money to buy stamps and 
these have to be accounted for by 
entering the name of every letter 
that goes out, and the postage; not 
much chance of putting on the 
wrong stamps, after copying the 
name in the book! But as an 
added safeguard, many offices re- 
quire the typist to put a mark in 
the stamp-place on every envelope 
with a foreign address. 

The posting-book does more 
than check the stamps. It furnishes 
evidence that a given letter really 
went—not first-rate legal proof, 
perhaps, but evidence enough to 
appease an angry customer who 
claims that a_ notification did not 
reach him. There is a very com- 
mon custom of employing an 
elderly person—an old soldier, a 
poor relation, or a pensioner of 
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some kind—to attend to postage 
and petty-cash. An old chap who 
is not capable of much else will 
do this kind of thing methodically 
and well. In the old days he used 
to work the copying-press, too. 
When he is not otherwise oc- 
cupied, he sometimes fills up his 
time by addressing envelopes 
(with a pen) to names on a card 
index that are liable to need 
a circular some time, or names 
on a ledger that will require a 
statement at the end of the month. 
The office boy (or girl) is sub- 
ordinate to this old man, and 
never has anything to do with 
addressing letters. Consequently 
casual labor, with the mistakes 
that it introduces, does not enter 
into this part of the business, and, 
taking us all round, we make 
fewer mistakes than any other 
people, except the French, who 
are the kings of office efficiency. 


Taxicab Company Advertises 
“Stop Speeding” 


Taxicab drivers have the reputation, 
whether earned or not, of being reck- 
less drivers. To offset this-the Yellow 
Cab Company, Philadelphia, is -—— | 
advertising in the newspapers aime 
against speeding. The copy carries the 
caption “Stop Speeding,” and reads, in 
part: “The motorist who rushes along a 
public highway at thirty-five to fifty 
miles an hour is a public menace. Rush- 
ing past cross streets, swerving around 
other vehicles and trolleys—skimming 
the coat-tails or skirts of innocent pedes- 
trians. Does such a driver have his car 
under control?” The final phrase of 
the copy proper is “Stop speeding,” 
followed by the line, “They used to 
blow out the gas. Now they ‘step on 
it’.” The advertisement is signed hy 
“Safety Department, Yellow Cab 3.” 


Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Literature Distribution 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, in newstaper space in which 
its business stater.ent for the year ended 
December 31. 1921, is given, calls 
attention to ‘xe fact that it has sent out 
238,000,00¢ pieces of literature. It says: 
_ “Attractive booklets and pamphlets 
in great variety, dealing with the im- 
portant phases of health and disease, 
and prepared by leading experts, are 
distributed broadcast. So far, 238,- 
000,000 copies have been distributed— 
25,000,000 in 1921. 

“In addition, 18,000,000 copies of 
The Metropolitan, a health magazine, 
are issued annually.” 


INK 
The Elusive Jinx 


New York City. 


Mar. 23, 1922 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

It would be hard to explain just why 
I pick on you about this. The reason 
probably is that I read Printers’ Inx 
and so turn to you when perplexed, 
just as I talk to the nearest “innocent 
bystander” if I happen to crack my 
thumb with a hammer. 

Here is a large ad from this morn 
ing’s Times for “Jinx, the modern ink.” 
So far as one reader is concerned, it 
was a convincing ad. My old Water 
man has been all gummed up for a 
week, and when I read this coming in 
on the 8.13 I highly resolved to try a 
bottle of Jinx. It’s an appropriate 
name, so far as my experience goes, 
because I’ve been jinxed all day trying 
to get some of it. 

You will note that, the ad says 5,000 
New York stationers and druggists sell 
it. My office is way downtown, in a 
locality that I should think would be 
a good place to sell ink—brokers mean 
bookkeepers who use ink. So do banks 
There are lots of them withir 100 
yards of this street number—I think 
you get the argument. Weli, I sent 
the boy down to Smith & Thomson’s 
They didn’t have it. Neither did Big- 
low’s nor a couple of other places he 
stopped. All are good stationers. 

hen I went out for lunch I thought 
I’d round up a bottle, just to show up 
the boy. I tried Goldsmith Brothers, 
who seem to sell more such stuff than 
anyone on Nassau Street. They hadn’t 
heard of it. Neither had two Liggett 
drug stores. By that time my interest 
in Jinx had waned, so ~ came back to 
the office and started co tell you about 
it. Hence this outvurst. 

I’m just one of those folks whose 

dimes are needed to make Jinx go. I 
can understand that there must be a 
lot of difficulties in marketing a new 
product, but I can mot understand why 
a sales manager or an advertising 
agency would release such an ad when 
a@ prospective customer can’t buy a 
bottle of it south of Fulton Street in 
seven places where ink is sold. 
_ The point of this letter, therefore. 
is not to air my own feelings on the 
subject, because of course it doesn’t 
make much difference whether or not | 
buy Jinx. I’ve struggled along without 
it for quite a while, and probably will 
continue to do so. Such an experience, 
however, might properly interest adver 
tising men as well as the manufacturers 
of a product, because it tends to “sour” 
what would otherwise be a favorable 
attitude toward advertising and adver 
tised products. I can’t help thinking 
that something has been “balled up” in 
this particular case, and from that I 
reason that if it has happened once it 
may happen again, and if that is so, 
what good is advertising anyhow? 

Of course I know better than to con- 
demn a product or a service like adver 
tising on a set of facts such as have 
been described. But isn’t the reaction 
natural, under the circumstances, and 
what is the answer? 

Paut B. Witttams. 
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VANDERHOOF 


& COMPANY General/dvertisng 


VANDERHOOF BUILDING « « 167 E.ONTARIO ST..CHICAGO 








Fitting Clothes Buyers 
Before a Mental Mirror 


How a new insight into the psychology of clothes- 
buying led Hirsh, Wickwire &F Co. to adopt an 
entirely new slant in merchandising. 


The mental image you have of yourself, frocked in 
genteel attire, is not the picture others see. Even 
an artist cannot equal this vision your fancy draws. 


To properly present the desirability of Hirsh, 
Wickwire Clothes for gentlemen, we painted 
word pictures that stimulated their fancy. The 
unique quality of this copy appeal and the subtlety 
of layout have added to Hirsh, Wickwire Clothes 
the distinction they merited. 


Let us advise you how outgrown sales appeals 
can be dressed up. 
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Dickens’ Idea 
of the Business of Ad- 
vertising 


Lesan ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
INCORPORATED 
New York, March 13, 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Mr. Edison is reported to have said 
once that he got great value from con- 
tact with Elbert Hubbard, not because 
Hubbard told him so many things that 
he didn’t know but because Hubbard 
told him so many things that he knew 
but didn’t know that he knew until 
Hubbard called his attention to them. 

In rereading ‘“‘Martin Chuzzlewit’’ the 
other night I ran across what Tom 
Pinch had to say about advertising and 
it was all new to me again, and think- 
ing that it may in the same way be 
news to Printers’ Ink and some of its 
readers I am inclosing it herewith. 


H. E. Lesan, 
President. 


CCORDINGLY John West- 

lock took the French rolls 
out of his boots, and put his boots 
on, and dressed himself, giving 
Tom the paper to read in the 
meanwhile. When he returned, 
equipped for walking, he found 
Tom in a brown study, with the 
paper in his hand. 

“Dreaming, Tom?’ 

“‘No,’ said Mr. Pinch, ‘no. 1 
have been looking over the adver- 
tising sheet, thinking there might 
be something in it, which would 
be likely to suit me. But, as I 
often think, the strange thing 
seems to be that nobody is suited. 
Here are all kinds of employers 
wanting all sorts of servants, and 
all sorts of servants wanting all 
kinds of employers, and_ they 
never seem to come together. Here 
is a gentleman in a public office 
in a position of temporary. diffi- 
culty, who wants to borrow five 
hundred pounds; and in the very 
next advertisement here is another 
gentleman who has got exactly 
that sum to lend. But he’ll never 
lend it to him, John, you'll find! 
Here is a lady possessing a mod- 
erate independence who wants to 
board and lodge with a quiet, 
cheerful family; and here is a 
family describing themselves in 
those very words, “a quiet cheer- 
ful family,” who wants exactly 


H. E. 
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such a lady to come and live with 
them. But she'll never go, John! 
Neither do any of these single 
gentlemen who want an airy bed- 
room, with the occasional use of 
a parlor, ever appear to come to 
terms with these other people who 
live in a rural situation remark- 
able for its bracing atmosphere, 
within five minutes’ walk of the 
Royal Exchange. Even those 
letters of the alphabet, who are 
always running away from their 
friends and being entreated at the 
tops of columns to come back, 
never do come back, if we may 
judge from the number of times 
they are asked to dod it, and don’t. 
It really seems,’ said Tom, relin- 
quishing the paper with a thought- 
ful sigh, ‘as if people had the 


same gratification in printing their 


complaints as in making them 
known by word of mouth; as if 
they found it a comfort and con- 
solation to proclaim, “I want such 
and such a thing, and I can’t get 
it, and I don’t expect I ever 
shall!”’” 


Canada Praises United States 
Advertising Mediums 


The Canadian Department of Com 
merce and Trade, in a circular recently 
issued, as a means of informing British 
firms how to get Canadian business, 
said: “The American manufacturer is a 
sound, aggressive and intelligent ad- 
vertiser. Almost every magazine or 
periodical circulated in Canada is loaded 
with admirable United States advertise 
ments. The result is that in many 
cases the Canadian consumer is thor 
oughly imbued with an appreciation of 
United States goods, not particularly 
because of their intrinsic superiority, 
but because he is continually faced with 
their advertisements, and has_ thereby 
developed a subconscious tendency to 
consider them first when purchasing.” 

The American salesman is also given 
a boost: “The intensive and intimate 
methods of United States travelers and 
sales agents have accustomed the Cana- 
dian purchaser to the personal visit of 
the seller, who will take endless trouble 
in describing and qualifying his goods. 
Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
a the energy, initiative and ability 

United States commercial travelers.” 


Joins Thornton Purkis, 
Toronto 


B. W. Turnbull, previously associ- 
ated with the Royal Securities Corpora- 
tion at its Halifax office, has joined 
the staff of Thornton Purkis, Toronto 
advertising agency. 
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World's Largest Pine 
and Hardwood Market 


—A city in close touch with 
building activity. A profitable 
market for material and fixtures 
distributors. 

Are you reaching the men in 
St. Louis who specify building 


equipment ? 


TT 
F sf J.S.Scolaro C. George Krogness 
San Francisco 
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THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 
With 125 member papers reaching 
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up Rome inquiries 


said a New York Jobber. 


“We know from experience there’s an 
opportunity for a sale in every one. 
Our salesmen like to get them. Some 
other manufacturers send us many 
times the number of inquiries, but our 
men won't follow them up. It means 
too much time wasted in chasing after 
non-buyers.” 


ND that’s a big part of the 
Business Paper story, for the 
company mentioned uses Business 
Papers only for its advertising. It 
concentrates on real buyers and 
wastes no time or money on “needle 
in the haystack’’ publicity. 


If you know where your market is, 
why canvas the whole country to find 
your “buyers?” There are Business 
Papers to carry your sales message 
direct to your tmarket; papers that 
will bring live inquiries from real 
buyers; that will help to establish 
your name and your prestige; that 
really will aid your salesmen and 


your dealers in selling your goods. 
“Member of The Associ- 
We should be glad to help you “route” So ccna 
your advertising message to those who culations, PLUS the 
Ge highest standards in all 
can and will buy now. Just ask us. cher departments. 


Headquarters 220 West 42d Street - NEW YORK 
54 different fields of industry 
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Wichita 
The center of definite trade 
territory with over 200,000 


people and much wealth from 
Petroleum and Agriculture. 


Second in percentage of new 
building growth among all 
the cities of the United States 
during 1921. 


The Wichita Beacon 


Leads in local merchants’ ad- 
vertising in 1921 by 439,624 


lines. 


Leads in percentage of circula- 
tion concentrated in Wichita 
retail trade territory. 


Leads in local news and three 
wire services bring the world- 
wide news of the day in same 
day’s issue. 





Daily Sunday 


The Wichita Beacon 


HENRY J. ALLEN, Editor 


Wichita’s Fastest Growing Newspaper 
Representatives 
E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York Chicago Atlanta Kansas City San Francisco 








Creating Novelties in Samples for 


Children 


“The Advertising Nursery’ Grows Popular as the Advertiser Fits It 
Out with Replicas of His Goods in Attractive Miniature 


By A. L. Townsend 


A MOTHER was showing 
friends through the nursery. 
She pointed out a toy trunk, filled 
with dainty little garments, bits of 
colored cloth, ribbons, flowers. 
There were interesting framed 
prints on the walls. Here and 
there, miniature stoves, models of 
furniture and even sets of dishes 
were in evidence. . One corner 
was devoted to cardboard villages, 
houses, barns, garages, factories 
and tiny figures lithographed in 
full color. 

There was one imposing repro- 
duction of a dairy farm, complete, 
with cows, dainty milkmaids, 
farmhands, silos, windmills, cut- 
out trees, backgrounds of moun- 
tains and of meadows. 

“Tt is really possible nowadays,” 
explained the mother, “to outfit 
a nursery with things that delight 
children simply by writing a let- 
ter to manufacturers—answering 
advertisements. The ideas they 
devise are most ingenious. Many 
of the things you see here are 
advertising novelties.” 

The important consideration 
concerning the above has to do, 
of course, with the commercial 
aspects of the case. What does 
the advertiser gain in a material 
way when he creates these novelty 
samplers and distributes them at 
much less than they cost? Is 
it a profitable form of advertis- 
ing? Do people merely send for 
them and forget? 

The experience of many who 
are now using this idea is that 
such novelties create good-will 
and bring about a peculiar state 
of consumer obligation. 

“We printed this year 50,000 
elaborate lithographed cut-outs,” 
says one manufacturer, through 
his advertising department. “They 
came in sets and were representa- 
tions of our children’s dresses, A 
child could scissor them from flat 


sheets and fit on the garments. 
Every figure carried our trade- 
mark and the dresses were actual 
replicas of leading popular crea- 
tions. A stand and background 
also carried a bold reproduction 
of our firm signature. 

“The first printing was sent out 
in a month, and before we could 
order a second the mails were 
bringing more requests, with the 
dealers in small towns displaying 
perhaps the greatest interest. 
These novelty samplers are val- 
uable, we have found, not merely 
because they put the thought and 
picture of our goods into homes 
of possible consumers, but because 
they get the dealer tangled up in 
us and our operations. If they 
did nothing more than to make 
the retailer talk and write we 
would consider we were well re- 
paid for the investment. 

“The retailer has no option in 
the matter. He must bow to the 
decree of his trade. Now take a 
case of this kind: we supplied more 
than 300 specialty shops with sets 
of these cut-outs. Twelve sheets 
went to each dealer. He was in- 
structed not to bother with them 
to any extent. We asked no 
favors. We did not want to take 
up his time. But if anyone did 
happen to call for a set of dolls, 
would he kindly hand them out 
gratis? 

“Our advertising went on to 
state that we would send the dolls 
direct from our plant, or they 
were available, as long as they 
lasted, at shops where our little 
dresses were sold. 

* “What happened? It seemed to 
us that the shipments had scarcely 
left the shop before letters and 
telegrams began to arrive from 
the retailer, Would we please 
forward another and larger ship- 
ment of our sampler novelty? 
There had been insistent demand 
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for them. Women were ‘bother- 
ing the life out of clerks’ for sets. 
Something had to be done and 
done immediately. 

“The more we examined the let- 
ters and traced results that fol- 
lowed, the more certain we were 
that the reaction of the idea on 
the retailer was really of greater 
significance, for the present at 
least, than anything we could ex- 
pect from the consumer. We had 
the dealer coming our way, ask- 
ing favors of us, securing actual 
demonstrations of public interest 
in our proposition. 

“Now as to the other side of 
it. Here are some things we have 
learned : 

“The cut-out novelties are at- 
tractive enough to produce an 
emphatic yet quite indefinable 


sense of obligation on the part of 


the recipient. 

“This is a common human 
characteristic. After receiving 
the gift the consumer feels in duty 
bound to reciprocate in some man- 
ner, and that way is through a 
purchase. This state of mind is 
of greater moment than the 
presence of our advertising on 
the material. It is an urge that 
has something to do with the 
workings of—well, let us say, a 
species of conscience. When any- 
body gives you anything that 
brings you pleasure, you have a 
very natural desire to do some- 
thing in return. And therein lies 
the strength of the sampler in 
its many forms.” 

Manufacturers 


have developed 
the field of sampling among chil- 
dren in a most remarkable man- 


ner. In some cases the cost is 
of small consequence because of 
the use of what might otherwise 
be waste material. 

“What do you do with all those 
left-over fragments?” inquired ‘a 
visitor to a large mill where a 
widely advertised fabric was 
- manufactured. 

“They become advertising mat- 
ter,” was the enigmatical answer. 
“We have a special department, 
operated at small cost, where the 
left-overs and remnants of all 
kinds are worked into miniature 
facsimiles of our regular product. 
We offer to send a tiny sample for 
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children if the consumer will take 
the trouble to write and ask for 
it. We receive hundreds of re- 
quests every month, and as adver- 
tising the scheme has worked out 
well.” 

The Wamsutta Mills, advertis- 
ing a special line of trade-marked 
sheets and pillow cases in color 
pages, have lately featured deli- 
cate little facsimile Wamsutta 
percale doll sheets, 16 by 20 inches, 
for toy cribs and beds. They are 
complete in every way, even t 
hems. The idea is helped along 
in the advertising by the use of 
miniature illustrations of little 
girls “making up” small beds and 
tucking dolls away for the night 
beneath the immaculate’ white 
spreads. It is not unlikely that 
the little girls who have used 
these toy sheets, ordered them by 
name and have known of their 
source, will remember the brand 
when they grow up and have 
homes and larger beds of their 
own. Mother, in the meanwhile 
has unquestionably written the 
letter that brought the gift. And 
the manufacturers have won 
friend at court. 

The Esmond Mills follow th: 
same general idea in advertising 
baby blankets. There is a repro- 
duction of a charming little Bunny 
Rabbit doll blanket, in soft blue, 
of a size to fit the toy crib. A 
nominal sum may be asked to 
cover postage, but the consumer 
gets all the best of it. 

This year the Armour Grain 
Company, for Armour’s Oats, is 
advertising something strikingly 
original in a cut-out, fully colored 
toy train. It is known as the 
“Armour Cereal Line,” in honor 
of the complete list of products, 
and is calculated to delight 
youngsters. A two-cent stamp 
brings it to anyone. 

It is scarcely necessary to add 
that the idea of sampling to 
children is not advanced here as 
something new. Certain readers 
will be able to recall with pleasure 
advertising samples of a child- 
hood fifty years ago. But the thing 
here is to record that novelty is 
appreciated in the nursery as well 
as elsewhere and that advertisers 
realize this to be a fact. 





Small Families—Their Significance 
to Advertisers 


Standard of Living Is Raised and Buying Power Increased as Size of 
Family Becomes Smaller 


By S. C. 


HUNDRED years or so ago 

an economist named Malthus 
wrote the Essay on Population. 
This book is not found in the 
average advertiser’s library, but 
it ought to be there, and the pres- 
ent is a particularly good time to 
thumb it. Malthus himself was 
pessimistic, but his book, read 
with present 
tions in mind, 
reading. 

There is a messagé of hope in 
this for the manufacturer about 
whose ears the world has tempo- 
rarily fallen. There are cheerful 
tidings for the tractor, the auto- 
mobile, the farm electric plant, the 
phonograph manufacturer. There 
is assurance of big consumption 
in the future of soap, and tooth 
paste, and good furniture, and 
thousands of other advertised 
things. 

Malthus dealt with the relation 
of the population of a country to 
the condition of living of its in- 
habitants. Certain things concern- 
ing our own population are of a 
tremendously sanguine nature, as 
Malthus, were he alive today, 
would quickly acclaim. 

These things are contained in 
and behind the dwindling size of 
the average family. According to 
the census bureau, this stood at 
43 persons in 1920; in 1910, it 
was 4.5 persons; in 1880 it was 5 
persons. The smaller family is 
attributable to a decline in the 
birth-rate not offset by a decline 
in the death rate. For the decade 
1890-1899, the census authorities 
found a birth-rate for the whole 
country of approximately 35 to 
the thousand. The birth-rate for 
1920, recently announced, was ap- 
proximately 24 to the thousand. 

At mention of the declining 
birth-rate, “race suicide” pops into 
the mind of the average reader. 
There is much popular miscon- 


fundamental condi- 
makes optimistic 


Lambert 


ception of the relation of the 
birth-rate to economic progress. 

Paradoxically, however, a de- 
clining birth-rate is a sign of 
economic advancement. It is as- 
sociated with progressing civiliza- 
tion. Advertisers certainly should 
realize its true significance. 

Similarly, the trend of the 
birth-rate downward, at a greater 
rate than the death-rate lowers, is 
the best indicant available of 
growing consumption in future of 
advertised goods. Let us con- 
sider the economics of it, taking 
a bird’s-eye view. 

Malthus, over a century ago, 
visualized overpopulation as the 
greatest source of human misery 
and unhappiness. He starts with 
the indisputable fact that there 
are arbitrary limits on the food 
production of the farm land of 
any country. If there are more 
people than the land properly can 
support, and trade, by which 
manufactured goods are exchanged 
for another nation’s food prod- 
ucts, does not compensate, there 
is going to be a pinching of the 
people at best. And when a poor 
crop-year comes there wili be 


famine, and actual starvation. 
STRUGGLE FOR FOOD IN OVER- 


POPULATED COUNTRY 


THE 


Malthus added to this reasoning 
the assertion that the natural ten- 
dency of the human race is to 
press upon food supply. He 
pointed to country after country 
which had overpopulation, and 
whose people floundered in an 
economic morass. There are nu- 
merous examples of such countries 
today. China, for example, owes 
its recurring famines, and un- 
doubtedly many of its other 
troubles, to a disproportion be- 
tween population and productive 
land. Along with overpopulation 
come a train of ills. There is 
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Why it is safe to 
deal with Ethridge 


In the purchase of Ideas and [Illustra- 
tions for Advertising purposes, there is, 
unquestionably, an element of essential 
safety. It is easy to buy unwisely and to 
engage in negotiations that lead to endless 
trouble, anxiety. There are many reasons 
why it is safe for you to enter upon a 
business relationship with The Ethridge 


Company—here are some of the more 
significant ones:— 


1 The Ethridge Company is a firmly 
grounded and accepted Institution—it 
has been specializing in this one field 
for twenty earnest years. 


Its service is builded upon intimate ac- 
quaintance with the subtle elements of 
advertising. We are more than artists. 


The mere production of pictures has 
never been our chief aim; rather do 
we emphasize the importance of selling 
ideas in pictures. And in order to 
make this possible, we maintain a corps 
of trained men who study markets, 
merchandising and salesmanship. The 
successful fusing of Idea with Art has 
been responsible for the great success 


of The Ethridge Company. 


Since our work, for the most part, is 
with Advertising Agencies, we have 
always followed a rigid policy of keep- 
ing everything we do confidential. When 
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we make an advertising illustration for 
you, it is not carried around or pointed 
out, in publications, to others. Our Art 
facilities really comprise, for the time 
being, your exclusive Art Department. 


The Ethridge Company has easily the 
largest, most diversified staff of special- 
ists in the country. It has always led 
in this respect—still leads. This busi- 
ness is in a healthy, vigorously success- 
ful condition. 


6 You can buy advertising art more eco- 
nomically of The Ethridge Company. 
There is no internal waste. Every 
artist is kept busily engaged all the 
time. An accurate cost system plan 
protects our clients. Our artists are 
not compelled to spend part of their 
time soliciting and delivering. There 
are no distractions. They are wisely 
directed and the institution is operated 
on a business basis. 


The Ethridge Company is a fixture, a 
known quantity. For twenty years our 
clients have known where to find us. 
have been sure of promises kept and 
instructions carefully observed. 
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fierce competition. Human labor 
is overabundant, cheap; machine 
methods cannot be introduced and 
compete with it, with the conse- 
quence that tragically old and 
crude methods continue. In con- 
sequence, the production of the 
average individual is a low mini- 
mum. A very large proportion of 
the population is necessarily en- 
gaged in producing food. The 
standard of living is little above 
brute necessities. There is a high 
death-rate, but not sufficient to 
offset the high birth-rate. 

Malthus observed that under 
such conditions, when a reduced 
birth-rate would bring eventual 
vastly better economic conditions, 
the birth-rate instead stays high. 
There is a vicious circle involved 
here. Economic conditions—there 
is no choice—compel in competi- 
tion the use of inefficient human 
labor instead of efficient machine 
labor. Similarly, the Chinese 
parents who have many children 
certainly exercise calculation. A 
sharply declining birth-rate would 
be very much to the advantage of 
the nation, but for individual 
parents, under prevailing economic 
conditions, the large family is 
best. There will be the labor of 
the sons, especially ; and the sons, 
in their parents’ old age, will be 
buffers against the world. The 
large family is more economic— 
the word may seem cold-blooded, 
but it is appropriate—than the 
small one. 

A vicious circle, and Malthus 
was skeptical of the human race 
ever getting outside it. He went, 
however, so far as to propose a 
remedy. Obviously, what was 
needed was a reduced birth-rate. 
He suggested late marriages to 
get this. 

What happened to contradict 
some of the pessimism of Mal- 
thus, affecting the United States 
and Canada and much of Europe, 
was the gradual unfolding of the 
economic results of the discovery 
of new lands. Much of the world’s 
economic progress of the last 
hundred years, beyond any ques- 
tion, is attributable to the develop- 
ment of the Americas. Instead 
of overpopulation, there was a 
vast with underpopula- 


region 
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tion. The economic conditions, 
which in old lands, then as now, 
made maximum production per 
acre the most profitable kind of 
farming was replaced by an agri- 
culture which made maximum 
production per individual the more 


profitable. The latter put a pre- 
mium on machine methods. This 
premium on machine methods 


over hand methods has continued 
to the present. The same condi- 
tions put a premium on small 
families. 

An age of invention set in, mul- 
tiplying the productiveness of the 
individual both in the factory and 
the field. 

In bird’s-eye, this is the great 
economic tide. We continue to have 
conditions which make the more 
profitable agricultural methods to 


get maximum production per 
man. As productivity per indi- 
vidual worker has increased, the 


size of families, on farms and in 
industry, has decreased. 

The standard of living has risen 
higher and higher, through twin 
causes—first, the production per 
family, of food, raiment and all 
human needs, was never greater; 
second, the size of the family was 
never so small. This economic 
flood is still in full tide. The 
present depression, aftermath of 
the war, is only an incident in it. 

In the turmoil of business, it is 
difficult to get perspective. Most 
people are familiar with the fact 
that families nowadays are smaller 
than they were many years ago. 
It is harder to realize that the 
decline is still in process, ob- 
servable from one decade to 
another, and that twenty years 
from now, in all likelihood, we 
will look back to 1900 families 
much as we now look back to 
1870 or 1880 families. 


MACHINERY DISPLACES MAN-POWER 
ON THE FARM 


In farm families, for example, 
the advent of the tractor marked 
an epoch. It doomed the eco- 
nomic security of even fair-sized 
farm families. 

Some readers will not realize 
the small size of families that in 
1922 are operating productive 

(Continued on page 91) 
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THIS BOOK 


was written after personally interview- 
ing 40,000 Cleveland and Northern Ohio 
families, an expenditure of $50,000 and 
seven months’ time. Advertisers desir- 
ing reliable data on this great market 
may secure a copy on application to 


The Plain Dealer 
First Newspaper of Cleveland, Fifth City 


JOHN B. WOODWARD WOODWARD & KELLY 
810 Times Building 811 Security Building 
New York Chicago 
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Philadelphia Homeseekers 
Just As New York Homes¢ 


In comparing the maps of 
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the physical characteristics fies four centers 6 
Brookly™ 

j= 1928 ‘OW, 20 the whole world may see this just as I ro 
apigsse saw it, I have caused to be drawn the two com- 

Popolaion posite maps printed on this page to-day. One, 
® upper, shows Manhattan and Brooklyn, having a " = 















bined population of more than 4,000.000. The other 
ws the relative location of Camden, wih a population 
wnly 116,000 and Philadelphia with a population of 





3,000 in 1920 1578 Bric ew 

tfore the Brooklyn Bridge was built, in 1884, Brook- rd 320 at “Harriman 
wast 
tym, 88 WS nat ad @ population of 599,495. Today, with bridges, = . _ 
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A bit of news—important if you 
are planning to run an adver- 


tising campaign in Hartford. 


Here are the plain, unadulterated facts: 


the Hartford Times led The Hartford 
Courant in national advertising lineage 
by 250,322 lines, 


the Hartford Times also led The 
Courant, this time by 265,378 lines. 


In 1919 


In 1920 


The Courant took the lead, its lineage 
exceeding that of the Times by 155,495 
lines. 


In 1921 


although only two months have elapsed, 

In 1922 The Courant has already established a 
lead of 44,920 lines in national adver- 
tising. 


This proves the establishment of The Courant as the preferred 
advertising “buy” in Hartford. Now with this change of 
leadership just consider this additional fact: In 1919 and the 
few years previous, advertising had less to do than usual; 
salesmen were for the most part order takers. 


In 1921, however, conditions had changed. Advertising had 
to make good; it had to help salesmen get orders. Is it not 
the most conclusive proof of The Courant’s value as a sales- 
getter that the change in leadership took place that year? 


THE HARTFORD COURANT 


Established 1764 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 
Representatives 
World Building Tremont Building Tribune Building 
New York Boston Chicago 
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American farms. Here are fami- 
lies of a Colorado irrigated neigh- 
borhood the writer knows well. 
Similar neighborhoods abound all 
over the nation. 

1. S. B. Jones, wife and high- 
school-age daughter. Operates a 
100-acre farm. Uses _ tractor, 
silo, farm blacksmith shop, feed 
grinder, etc. Milks twelve cows, 
has several head of young stock, 
pigs, poultry. Sells milk year 
round and produces many hun- 
dreds of bushels of grain for sale. 
Has a hired man only in crop and 
harvest seasons. 

2. J. L. Jackson, wife and 
grammar-school-age boy and girl. 
Leases a farm of upward of 200 
acres, practically all under the 
ditch. Rents 100 acres of irrigated 
pasture. Milks thirty cows, has 
poultry, turkeys, pigs. Owns milk- 
ing machine and typical dairy- 
farm machinery. Sells hay. Has 
hired man only in crop and har- 
vest seasons. 

3. Ben Towns, a mainstay of 
the farm bureau and one of the 
best farmers hereabout. In family 
are wife and hired man; one 
daughter is married and away. 
Towns has a full equipment of 
modern machinery, a silo, and an 
excellent dairy herd. 

4. Sam Yeaton, wife and Jimmy, 
age 11. Yeaton is on the farm 
his father “took up” many years 
ago. He has a silo, a large herd 
of cows, monster stacks of sur- 
plus wild hay, straw stacks here 
and there. Uses a tractor, a small 
threshing machine, a silo filler. 
Does threshing and silo filling in 
fall about the district. Has a 
hired man most of the time. 

Some of the other farm families 
hereabout are the Timmins, one 
fourteen-year-old boy, three in 
the family; the Kings, four chil- 


dren, six in the family; the 
Bells, no children, two in the 
family; the Swinnertons, seven 
children, nine in the family. The 
Swinnertons have a real farm 
family in the old-time — sense. 
Swinnerton said to the writer, 


“I’m in the hole deep; some time 
I hope to get out.” None of the 
names I have given is a real one; 
the families are real. 

The important point for adver- 
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tisers, as the writer sees it, is 
that we have this broad trend, 
and that for years to come we 
may anticipate increasing use of 
machinery, entailing greater pro- 
duction per individual, and to- 
gether with it, because children 
are a greater and greater eco- 
nomic liability, diminishing size 
of families. 

In the more superficial aspects, 
however, the interests of the ad- 
vertiser in the small family are 
very clear. On a “counting noses” 
test, we might say that the small 
family was a market inferior to 
the big family—that four will 
consume less than six certainly 
seems logic. It does not work 
this way, however. The correct 
arithmetic is the arithmetic of 
T. Atkins, skilled mechanic, and 
wife, whose income is, say, an 
average of $38 a week. With two 
children, the Atkins family will 
live well, buy a home, own a 
phonograph,- send the boy and 
girl to high school and perhaps 
farther; use a fair grade of 
clothing, food supplies, housefur- 
nishings; perhaps own a flivver. 
With six children, the Atkins 
family still will have only $38 a 
week. It will barely scrape along, 
the money going for bare necessi- 
ties. It is a mighty poor market 
for the advertiser. 

Consider instead of Atkins’s $38- 
a-week job, a 100-acre farm which 
is operated to most profit when 
the owner uses a tractor and hires 
a man only for a few weeks in 
rush seasons. The farm income 
will vary little whether the farm 
family has four members or seven 
members. But the standard of 
living of the family of four will 
be definitely higher than the stand- 
ard of living of the family of 
seven. The difference will aver- 
age the difference of an excellent 
market for the advertiser, and a 
poor market. 

» Small families are the adver- 
tiser’s best friends. And they’re 
here, and what’s more, they are 
going to keep on. The present 
depression is only an incident to 
the fundamental economic condi- 
tions which have brought pros- 
perity to the advertiser in past 
years, and will in years to come. 
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Things to Remember 
About Chicago 


—that the Herald and Examiner scored more 
merchandising successes in 1921 than all the 
other Chicago newspapers combined 


—that the Herald and Examiner led all after- 
noon papers in total grocery lineage in 1921 


—that the Herald and Examiner was first in 
local grocery lineage in 1921. It carried more 
than the twoleading afternoon papers combined 


—that the Herald and Examiner’s gain for 
1921 was 90,384 lines over the year 1920— 
morethan 21%. All other Chicago newspapers 
showed a loss 


—thatevery Heraldand Examiner representa- 
tive is intimately acquainted with the Chicago 
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market, the merchandising problems it pre- 

, sents to the manufacturer, and the methods 

| to use to secure dealer distribution and 
co-operation 


—that this experience and this direct contact 
with other manufacturers’ problems is at 
your disposal. Communicate direct with our 
nearest office 


An analysis of the circulation of the 
Herald and Examiner, together with 
an exposition of a proved method of 
securing distribution in Chicago in 
advance of the publication of adver- 
tising will be sent free upon request 





Chicago 
Herald and Examiner 


New York Office: San Francisco Office: 
802 Astor Trust Building Monadnock Building 
Phone «Vanderbilt 1739 Phone - Sutter 7498 
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_ come stationery 


MODERATELY PRICED 
CONVENIENTLY PACKED 


WO hundred and fifty sheets of Danish Bond 

letter paper and the same number of envelopes 
packed in a single desk cabinet; convenient to 
handle and dust-proof, printed with your name 
and home or business address by your regular 
printer. 

The cabinet is also a mighty fine way to get 
acquainted with the merits of Danish Bond paper. 
It has the pleasant snap and crackle that means 
real paper quality. 

Danish Bond is not merely a paper for letter- 
heads, but a wonderfully good paper for your 
printed messages. It comes in sizes suitable for 
large folders, broadsides, four-page letters. It 
takes illustrations and type matter with remark- 
able clearness and beauty, and since Danish Bond 
comes in ten colors in addition to white, very 
pleasing effects can be secured by its use. 

Danish Bond is a rag-stock paper, that will 
stand up well and which is very moderately priced. 


8 0 Risine Parca Co 


ae 
UNIFORMITY 


DANISH BOND 


ONE OF bes LINE OF PAPERS WATER- 
ARKED DANISH 


Danish Ledger Danish Kashmir Cover 
Danish Linen Danish Index Bristol 


Made in the Hills of Berkshire County by the 
B. D. RISING PAPER COMPANY, Housatonic, Mass. 





The Branch Manager’s Place in an 


All-Star Cast 


What He Is, and What He Does 
By W. K. Sheridan 


T is usually considered good 

practice in business enterprises 
to have a clear understanding of 
the part each man plays in the 
organization. Usually, for the 
sake of harmony, it is assumed 
in an organization that department 
heads are on an equality. Of 
course, this is a polite fiction, be- 
cause it would, indeed, be a rare 
business in which the heads of 
the records section would rank 
equally with the sales manager. 

But aside from seniority and 
nature of duties, the sales man- 
ager, the advertising manager, the 
credit manager and the traffic 
manager meet around the confer- 
ence table, each supreme in his 
own sphere and each feeling that 
he is talking to his peers. 

What rank shall be given to 
the branch manager? Shall he be 
ranked purely as a subordinate? 
Is he truly “under” the sales 
manager—the advertising man- 
ager—the traffic manager —the 
credit manager and the other 
heads of departments of the home 
office? Or is he to be dignified 
as on at least an artificial parity 
with them? Would it not be fair 
to the branch manager to add to- 
gether the sum of his component 
parts? If this is done the branch 
manager as an assistant to the 
sales manager—to the advertising 
manager—to the traffic manager— 
to the credit manager and to other 
department heads surely forms a 
sum total worth recognition ds an 
equal with any of the  sub- 
managerial staff at the home 
office. 

But to my mind—and my opin- 
ion is based upon more than twent} 
years’ experience in merchandis- 
ing, including a long term of 
branch managership—this method 
of dissecting the branch manager 
and his duties in an effort to ar- 
rive at his value is fatally wrong. 
For, after all, each man in busi- 


ness is not merely the sum total 
of his current duties. Very fre- 
quently we see the manager of a 
department turn over to a new 
assistant certain types of work 
which he and he alone has pre- 
viously handled. The mere fact 
that such a manager does not at 
once assume new types of work 
is no indication that he is a less 
valuable man. It may very well 


be that by giving greater time and 
greater thought to the remaining 
duties he becomes more valuable 
to himself and to his enterprise. 


SHOULD A BRANCH MANAGER 
MANAGE? 


Why is it not entirely fair to 
accept the surface value of the 
title? Why should not “Branch 
Manager” mean manager of the 
branch? In the average case this 
would seem to be a far more cor- 
rect, a far more equitable nomen- 
clature than “Home Office As- 
sistant,” which the first-named 
method of analysis would suggest 
as a more apt description. It must 
be always remembered that the 
title does not make the man. It 
is the man who makes the job. 
The mere fact that a stripling ap- 
pointed in hopes of ability some- 
time to fill the position has the 
same title as the veteran who has 
left it, by no means even sug- 
gests that the two are of equal 
calibre, 

This should be obvious, but 
from years of experience in busi- 
ness it is quite obvious that it is 
not obvious. Take, fgr example, 
the common case which a 
veteran salesman retires from the 
road. A new man of promise is 
given his territory. Quite fre- 
quently the youngster, entirely 
without conceit, takes for granted 
that his salary will be the same 
as that of the man who previ- 
ously covered the territory. With- 
out entering into the art and 
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science of salesmen’s compensa- 
tion, every good sales executive 
knows how he shows to the 
youngster what the situation 
really is. 

So it must be remembered in 
considering the place of the branch 
manager in any given enterprise 
that there will be exceptions to 
all rules. 

It is important in American 
business that those at the home 
office understand better both the 
work of the branch manager and 
his relationship to them. A very 
general failing among branch 
managers is well expressed in the 
words of one of my life-long 
friends, “The only ones at head- 
quarters with whom I can talk 
sensibly and without loss of caste, 
strangely enough, are the general 
manager and the office boy. For 
when I am with the general man- 
ager he sees that my great big 
problem is a managerial — 
When I am with the office boy I 
feel perfectly at home because 
with him I run the errands of 
the various department heads and 
their assistants.” 

This same feeling is worded by 
another branch manager in a dif- 
ferent way but with the same 
solid basis of truth. “The one 
hard task of my business poise,” 
he wrote me, “comes with my 
visits to the home office. When 
I am on my native heath I don’t 
mind being asked to get this and 
look up that, because I have as- 
sistants into whose baskets I can 
drop such letters. But when I 
come on to Chicago I find it tre- 
mendously hard to seat myself 
beside the credit manager and 
have him point out tactfully my 
shortcomings as he sees them, 
and then repeat the process with 
every other department head. It 
is quite probable, as they point 
out, that I gave -more of my 
personal ention to the oppor- 
tunities afforded me in each of 
my capacities that I would do 
bigger and better things. But, on 
the other hand, there are not 
enough hours in a day.” 

For the benefit of brother sales 
managers who have not enjoyed a 
term or more as branch manager 
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of their own enterprises and 
others, I am going to give away 
my little secret. When any of our 
many branch managers come to 
New York I make it a point to 
be the first to greet them. But 
instead of pulling a chair up to 
my desk and filling them full of 
what I would like to have them 
do, I stop short with my greeting. 
Then I word the thought that, of 
course they'll want to have a chat 
with “the old man” before they 
do any visiting with department 
heads, This crude or subtle com- 
pliment, as you choose to interpret 
it, makes it easy rather than hard 
for the branch manager to retain 
his poise while at headquarters. 
I have noticed that every branch 
manager makes a bee-line for my 
desk when he is once out of “the 
old man’s” office. Even then, I do 
not start in on sales dope. Just 
to remind them that I am familiar 
with branch office management, it 
is my invariable practice to ask 
them about their stock, about 
transportation difficulties, the state 
of collections, any new wrinkles 
they have in connection with 
credits and office systems. Then, 
breaking in gradually by discus- 
sing the work of the latest acquisi- 
tions to the branch house sales 
force, I get down to a solid sales 
basis. 

Invariably I have found that my 
suggestions are taken at full face 
value. This is not due to any pe- 
culiar ability or to any personal 
popularity. It is simply and 
solely, as I am given to see it, 
due to the fact that the branch 
managers, by my method of ap- 
proach, recognize that my sug- 
gestions are made with a knowl- 
edge of the importance of their 
“other than sales” duties. So 
when I point out what we are 
driving at nationally and ways 
they can aid the progress of 
sales, they know without constant 
mental queries that I have in 
mind the truth that their time is 
limited by their other types of 
work, 

One striking illustration of the 
unfairness of the usual attitude 
of department heads at the home 

(Continued on page 101) 
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Intimate Circulation 


A Select List Paper is a local 
institution in which every 
citizen has a personal interest. 
Write for Select List facts. 
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All Ohio Cities Are 
“Big Cities” 


. You can’t judge the metropolitanism of an 
Ohio city by its size. You must consider 
the character of its people. 


“Big city” people make up the population 
of the Select List cities. They are industrial 
cities that are. producing nationally known 
products. Good highways, trolleys and 
railroads connect them with each other and 
foster progressive rivalry between them. 


As the big city buys, so buy the Select List 
cities. The only way to sell them is through 
Select List Papers. 





Ohio Select List 


of daily newspapers 


Robert E, Ward 


Director of Advertising 


New York Chicago 
5 S. Wabash Avenue 


225 Fifth Avenue 
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centrate! 


—your dealers in New York, Chicago, 
Boston, Washington, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Atlanta and 
Milwaukee are looking to you to help 
make sales in-—the territory they serve. 


—this means concentration through the 
big Sunday newspapers at your centers 
of distribution, 


—it means the use of the Greatest Circu- 
lation. 


The American Weekly 


families every Sunday 


—this gives your product its audience at 
the point and time of greatest accept- 
ance—in the home on Sunday morn- 


ing. 


The American Weekly 


—a principal feature of the Sunday issues of the 
New York American, Chicago Herald and Exam- 
iner, Boston Advertiser, Washington Times, Los 
Angeles Examiner, San Francisco Examiner, 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer, Atlanta Georgian and 
Milwaukee Telegram. 
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—make your product lead in the coun- 
try’s greatest markets! 


—tell your message to over three and a 
quarter million families-—fifteen mil- 
lion readers, if you want to DOMI- 
NATE! 


—and—tell it in co/or—smashing, lasting 
color impression which dominates and 
dictates buying action! 


The American Weekly 


A. J. KOBLER, Manager 
1834 Broadway New York City 


Western Office, Hearst Building, Chicago 


For executives who, are going after business now 
we have prepared a 65-page book devoted to geo- 
graphical and industrial statistics of immediate 
interest. We will send this volume, called “Con- 
centrate on the Consumer” if you write on your 
letterhead. 
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““Today’s Big Problem 
—Finding a Market’’ 


—Printers’ Ink Monthly, March 1922 


Exhibitors are now buying building materials and 
theatre furnishings aggregating millions in cost. 


For Instance: 


Erie, Pa., March 11, 1922 
Jack Roth to build $300,000 house seating 2400. 


Lima, Ohio, March 4, 1922 
Planning $150,000 house on Elizabeth St. 


Streator, IIl., March 4, 1922° 
R. C. Williams to build 700 seat house. 


Grand Junction, Colo., March 4, 1922 
G. J. Theatre Co., capitalized for $100,000, to 


build modern picture house. 


New York City, March 4, 1922 
$150,000 house going up at MacDougal and 
West Houston Sts. 


Webster, Mass., March 4, 1922 
Steinberg Theatre Company to erect new 
modern picture house. 


East Hampton, Mass., March 11, 1922 
to rebuild Majestic Theatre at a cost of $75,000. 


Battle Creek, Mich., March 11, 1922 
Garden Theatre Co to build $30,000 house 


EXHIBITORS 


HERALD 


THE INDEPENDENT FILM TRADE PAPER 


417 South Dearborn St. 
New York Chicago Los Angeles 


MARTIN J. QUIGLEY, Publishers 
Do EXHIBITORS know your products? 
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office toward the branch manager 
impressed me so strongly that I 
cannot forbear to cite it here. 
Right in the height of the war 
period one of the best branch 
managers in New York broke 
down from overwork. The fact 
of his break-down was inevitably 
accepted at headquarters, but it 
was only when a substitute was 
rushed to New York to fill the 
gap that the cause became ap- 
parent. When the general man- 
ager came in response to a hurry 
call from the substitute it tran- 
spired that the branch manager 
had successfully done one-and-a- 
half man’s work for three solid 
years. He had averaged twelve 
hours a day at the office, which 


knew him on Saturday after- 
noons and Sundays as well as 
from eight to six, with many 


evenings thrown in. 

The general manager’s survey, 
based on cross-examinations of 
those at the branch office, showed 
that this particular branch man- 
ager was not an employee of the 
company. He was its loyal and 
willing slave. He was slave not 
only to the enterprise as q whole, 
but to each department head. Be- 
cause he managed in spite of the 
high pressure to show constant, 
unswerving interest in the work- 
ings of each department of the 
business, he was loaded with more 
and more detail instead of less 
detail and more responsibility. 

Of course the branch manager 
was at fault in that he should 
either have asked for more and 
higher grade assistants or made 
clear his personal inability to do 
more than one human being 
should be expected to do. 

As a direct result of this reve- 
lation other revelations came in 
this same company. For the gen- 
eral manager, knowing the loyalty 
of other branch managers, quickly 
found that a quite similar condi- 


tion, varying only in intensity, 
existed throughout the branch 
house organizations. The pleas- 


ing result of the general man- 


ager’s survey of the entire field 
was in a new and entirely dif- 
ferent appreciation of the branch 
manager 


by department heads. 
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The general manager, using spe- 
cific cases as his text, showed to 
each department head what he 
could rightfully expect and what 
he could not fairly expect of each 
branch manager. Each branch 
manager was told in a straight- 
from-the-shoulder declaration of 
the appreciation of the manage- 
ment of their willingness to 
assume huge burdens. But it was 
emphasized that this was not the 
policy of the business and that 
longer and less crowded years of 
service would be far more ac- 
ceptable to him. 

KEEPING UP THE ACQUAINTANCE 

The place of the branch man- 
ager is established in one of our 
model enterprises by an entirely 
different method. To its head- 
quarters in St. Louis its fourteen 
branch managers report in person 
twice a year. Each branch is 
visited twice each year by one of 
the management and once each 
year by both the sales manager 
and the advertising manager. A 
yearly visitation is also made by 
the company auditor, who is, in- 
cidentally, a traveling office man- 
ager, thoroughly familiar with 
inside systems relating to stock, as 
well as to statistics and records. 
But it is not merely this series 
of cross-visitations that is worthy 
of decided approval, It is the 
principle under which these visi- 
tations are made that is of real 
importance. 

Each branch manager visits the 
home office in St. Louis once a 
year when he is the only branch 
manager present. His second 
visit is to attend the annual con- 
ference of branch managers at 
the St. Louis office. In advance 
of his “individual” visit each de- 
partment manager is notified and 
expected to submit to the general 
manager a list of topics -and 
recommendations. With all of 
these memoranda before him the 
general manager studies, with the 
aid of sales, collections, stock, 
office and cost of operation sta- 
tistics the work of the branch as 
a whole. Should the general man- 
ager find, for example, the out- 
standing problem to be one of 
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carrying poorly- -balanced stock, 
this is given the first place on a 
list of topics to be considered 
when the general manager arrives 
at the home office. To each sug- 
gestion or recommendation the 
general manager assigns a place 
either on the list for acceptance 
or on a list of topics rejected. 

When the’general manager has 
completed his programme he 
holds, first of all, individual con- 
ferences with the several depart- 
ment heads, to make sure that 
each has presented his suggestions 
and recommendations at a fair 
value. Then he holds a general 
conference and _ explains the 
branch house situation in the 
light of his broad investigation. 

For one, I am frank to admit 
that if this system was in effect 
in our enterprise the sales end 
would suffer. But it would suffer 
for the good of the business as a 
whole. For I know that my long 
years in a branch office and a 
sympathy with and appreciation 
of the work of the branch man- 
ager gives me an _ advantage 
which I do not share with other 
department heads. In _ conse- 
quence, it is quite natural that 
our branch managers’. should 
slightly over-emphasize the selling 
part of other jobs. 

The president of a well-known 
food product corporation was 
once a branch manager. So it is 
inevitable that he takes a decidedly 
personal interest in branch man- 
agers and their work. He justifies 
his wide traveling by arranging 
his schedules so that for every 
convention he attends of the many 
trades which his _ corporation 
serves he visits one Or more 
branch managers. 

It is not so much the branch 
house that he visits as the branch 
manager. For on his trips it very 
frequently happens that he does 
not see the inside of the branch 
house. In such cases the branch 
manager is his guest at the lead- 
ing hotel for an evening or for 
an hour between trains. They 
bring their problems to him and 
seek his counsel. They lay be- 
fore him their handicaps and the 
reasons which make seemingly 
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normal duties change into handi- 
caps. 


HOME OFFICE IS APPARENTLY 
DISTRUSTFUL 


One little example will speak 
volumes. One of our prominent 
sales managers in New York is 
wonderfully well-informed about 
the goings and comings, practice 
and policies of all competitions, 
large and small. In this way he 
is a marvel in his industry. But 
in order to gain this tremendous 
fund of knowledge his branch 
managers are burdened — over- 
burdened — deluged — with letters 
from him. The moment a new 
product is advertised by any com- 
petitor, or a refinement of an oid 
product, each branch manager is 
asked to be on the lookout and 
report immediately its acceptance 
or non-acceptance by the trade. 
When the competitor shifts a 
salesman or puts on a new sales- 
man, the branch managers in 
whose territory the change takes 
place are asked to give full in- 
formation and to report for 
months on the work of the new 
man. Similarly, if through his 
mercantile agency reports the 
sales manager learns of the in- 
corporation of even the most 
modest of prospective competi- 
tors, the sales manager wants full 
details as to the previous business 
history of the incorporators and 
any gossip that may be gained. 

One of my good friends who 
is in charge of the New York 
branch of an Illinois corporation 
came to me a few years ago with 
a problem which he admitted he 
could not solve. “You know that 
I am trying to find a new and bet- 
ter location, Our lease will ex- 
pire in a few months. It is im- 
possible to inspect properties 
wisely at night, so I must take 
hours of the business day in look- 
ing over selected locations. But 
there is evidently a house-cleaning 
going on at headquarters. I am 
bombarded with letters of inquiry 
from every department head. 
Every available employee at my 
office is swamped with this work. 

“In spite of all this, I am told 
that profits will be lost in spite 
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SWEET’S ARCHITECTURAL CATALOGUE 





CONTRACTS SIGNED 


during the week ending March 11, for representa- 
tion in the 17th Edition of “Sweet’s” 
were as follows: 


Armstrong Cork Co. 
Associated Tile Mfrs. 
Berry Brothers, Inc. 
Brecht Co. 
Ainsworth Buck 


Bryant Heater and 
Manufacturing Co. 


Philip Carey Co. 
Crane Co. 


Crittall Casement 
Window Co. 


Cyclone Fence Co. 
Detroit Mausoleum 
Equipment Co. 
Energy Elevator Co. 
Gypsum Industries 
Association 
Hitchings & Co. 
Jenkins Brothers 
Keystone Varnish Co. 


Lundell-Eckberg Mfg. Co. 
McCabe Hanger Mfg. Co. 


Marietta Paint 
and Color Co. 


Moynahan & Duchene, Inc. 


National Building Granite 
Quarries Ass’n, Inc. 


New York Belting 
and Packing Co. 


Penberthy Injector Co. 
Richardson & Boynton Co. 
Roberts Filter Mfg. Co. 
Royal Ventilator Co. 


Sharp Rotary Ash 
Receiver Corporation 


Smith & Egge Mfg. Co. 
Standard Carrier Co. 
Truscon Steel Co. 


Woodville Lime 
Products Co. 


SWEET’S CATALOGUE SERVICE, Inc. 


Member A. B. C. 
119 West Fortieth Street, New York City 





FORMS FOR SEVENTEENTH EDITION CLOSE JUNE 30 
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of increased sales, and I am urged 
to economize in every possible 
way.” Then my friend continued: 
“It has come to such a stage that 
I have either got to give up care 
in selecting a new location or com- 
mit the cardinal sin of letting 
my correspondence pile up unan- 
swered. Which shall I do?” 

Because I knew that he had in 
mind my hunting trips with his 
general manager, I saw the hole 
in the millstone around his neck. 
So I “chanced” to drop in on 
this branch house. Then I wrote 
my friend the general manager 
and told him that “Charlie” looked 
like a man carrying Brooklyn 
Bridge on his back, and asked him 
if he realized that it was all one 
man could do to find the best lo- 
cation for a branch house, all 
things considered, without having 
anything else to do. Then I 
simply called upon my memory 
for the things that I had per- 
sonally observed at the branch 
office, to show that buckets of 
other things were expected of 
“Charlie” at a time when he 
could not possibly afford to give 
them the attention their origina- 
tors naturally attached to them. 

Of course the general manager 
saw the point and presumably is- 
sued an office notice which called 
off the dogs of war. In any 
event, “Charlie” found time to do 
his work in a day and be seen 
again at our neighborhood club 
on an Oé¢casional evening. 

The branch manager has no il- 
lusions, He would cease to be a 
typical branch manager if his 
illusions had not long since van- 
ished. He does not need to be 
told that he is a manager. He 
does not need to be told that he 
is an errand boy. He admits both 
charges. 

But what he wants, deep down 
in his heart of hearts, is the recog- 
nition by all at the home office 
that he is a partner and associate 
of each department head. He 
wants, furthermore, the manage- 
ment of his enterprise to see him 
not as a conglomeration—a rum- 
mage sale of second-hand gar- 
ments of authority, but as one 
who in his miniature world of 
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business presides over an entity 
and who is a responsible head of 
an organization affiliated by every 
tie and bond with every policy of 
the business itself, 


Arthur N. Edrop President of 


Associated Artists 
Arthur N. Edrop has been elected 
resident of the Associated Artists of 
hiladelphia, occupying the position of 
art director. 

Coleman Bentley has joined the 
Associated Artists of Philadelphia as 
secretary in charge of production. Mr. 
Bentley for the past four years has 
been advertising manager of the Paint 
and Varnish Division of E. I. DuPont 
de Nemours & Company, Wilmington, 
Del., and in addition handled the ad 
vertising of the Lithopone Dry Color 
and Pigment Division, “the Chemical 
Products Division, and the Dyestuffs 
Department. 





Sends Selling Literature with 
' Dividend Check 

With the dividend checks sent by the 
Calumet & Arizona Mining Company 
on March 20 there was a well-calculated 
urge to buy Anaconda Copper shingles 
in the form of a comparative chart 
headed “Use Copper Shingles.” This 
chart contrasts the features of standard 
roofing materials for pitched roofs. So 
far as Anaconda Copper Shingles are 
concerned, “Old Man Specific” himself 
could not have rendered a better ver- 
dict in concise language. 


American Stores Company 
Earns $13.89 a Share 


The net income of the American 
Stores Company and affiliated companies, 
available for the common stock in 1921, 
was $1,975,847, equal to $13.89 a share 
on the 142,240 shares of common stock 
outstanding. This compares with $12.79 
a share earned in 1920. Gross sales 
for 1921 were $86,068,176, as against 
$103,059,303 in 1920. 





Former Publisher Joins 


Apperson Brothers 

N. H. Van Sicklen, former publisher 
of Motor Age, has been appointed assis 
tant general manager of Apperson 
Brothers, Kokomo, Ind., automobile 
manufacturers. Since his connection as 
publisher of Motor Age, Mr. Van 
Sicklen has been engaged in manufac- 
turing the Van Sicklen speedometer. 


ae ed Cottrell with 


Ferry-Hanly 
C. C._ Cottrell, formerly with the 
Charles Everett Johnson Company and 
agg men & Company, Chicago, now 
has charge of production in-the Chicago 
office of the Ferry-Hanly Advertising 
Company. 
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Four of April's 
Headliners-. 
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ConrTENTS 
= Great Illusion By Frank G Kane : - es 7 


A sory answering the common complaint of the public 
that advertising is a tax 


Y A Tip From the ‘Movies "" By Guy G._Ingalls - - - 10 
What business can learn from the screen—an interview 

with David Wark Griffich 

o «reply by Western Union ** By Leonard H Alien - - 42 
How service 1s sold in thes wonderland so hale known by 

the public a serves 

¥ Co-operation’s Latest Convert By Harry Giocannole ‘ - 22 


A sory from the tobacco country wah a message for 
buswiess men everywhere 





























Four characteristic BUSINESS stories. Four stories gathered out 
of a long and rich experience with business problems. Four stories 
told in the language of business men. Four stories of the type that 
BUSINESS staff writers are constantly searching the business field 
to get. Four, only, out of eight features in this typically unusal issue. 


BUSINESS doesn’t “‘buy names,”’ but it gets big names. It doesn’t 
pay for cleverness, but cleverness is there. It measures by the yard- 
stick of substance — plus right appeal, plus style. 


You'll find variety, spice and life in every issue. 


BUSINESS has a hand-picked cir- The Burroughs Clearing House, 
culation of 160,000 among executives with 52,000 circulation, covers every 
in manufacturing, wholesale, retail bank in America—at the lowest 
and general lines, everywhere. rate obtainable in this field. 


Clhe Burroughs Publications 


Published by the Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit, Michigan 
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The store that 


Worth built 


OMEN’S Wear Shops were never novelties 
Wi: New York City. So in 1914, when Worth 

opened a small store on 34th Street, be- 
tween 5th and 6th Avenues, there was not a ripple 
on the surface of local business. Perhaps a news 
note in the trade papers—certainly only a _ small 
announcement in the newspapers—that was all. 

Worth used only about 1,000 lines in the New 
YorK EveNING JOURNAL that first year, but they got 
results and tripled the advertising appropriation in 
1915. Their business and advertising policy, and 
merchandising ability, brought such an increase that 
the second year saw Worth taking bdver the shop 
next door to them. 

. In 1916 Worth used over 18,000 lines in the New 
York EveNING JOURNAL and took over the second 
floor of their building; in 1917 over 44,000 lines, and 
the third floor of the building became part of 
Worth’s. Then 1918 more than 88,000 lines of ad- 
vertising were used in the New York EVENING 
JourNAL, and the fourth and fifth floors were added 
to take care of the tremendously increasing business. 

Then, one after the other, the sixth, seventh, 
eighth, ninth and tenth floors from 34th to 35th 
Streets were taken over by Worth. 

In 1921 they used 163,000 lines of advertising in 
the New York EveNING JOURNAL and occupy the 
entire ten floors of their premises. 

In 1914, 1,100 lines; in 1921, 183,000 lines. In 
1914, a small ground floor; in 1922, ten solid floors 
in the most important shopping district of New 
York, and an assured place in the sun among the 


Women’s Wear houses of the City. That is the 


story of the house that 
Worth built. 


It is one of the won- 
ders of the New York 
business world, founded 
on a keen knowledge of 
style, fabric and manu- 
facture; an appreciation 
of the value of a store 
with a distinct person- 
ality and a belief in the 
selling power of news- 
paper advertising in a 
dominant medium. 
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See neat wh tay Whe enlatetnee a eee 


WORT irl 


OFFIOE OF PRESIDENT 


New York Evening Jourmal, 
New York City. 


Att. of Publisher 
Gentlemen, 


in renewing our contract with your paper, I. think 
it only fair to state that we do 80 with a willing- 
nese that amounts almost to enthusiasm, for nothing 
is more pleasant for a merchant to contemplate than 
the assurance that his outlay for advertising will 
come back to him with the aidition of a handsome 
profit, 


The New York Evening Journal, in my opinion, is 
one of the very best advertising mediums in the 
country, and any copy thet we give you is sure 
to be productive of good results ani our judgment 
is based on past performances. 


Very respectfully yours, 


WORTE 
By , 
March Sixteenth, Rian... 


Nineteen Twenty-two. 





WORTH is another of the long list of prominent New York 
stores which have developed through using the tremendous 
purchasing power of the New York Evening Journal’s circula- 
tion—a circulation of more than 600,000—far over DOUBLE 
the second evening paper—the largest daily circulation in 
America. 


During 1021, The New York 
Evening Journal published more 


Women’s Wear Advertising 
than any New York paper. 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


Circulation over double any New York 
evening paper 
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Many lessons, problems and 
facts have you helped me memorize. 


I have scribbled and mark- 
ed upon your face hundreds of times. 
The marks have been erased and 
forgotten but the impressions you helped 
to create still stick and I remember 

, you with gratitude. 


a N\A NUNES 


RGittas 


A Grown Up. 


CES A 


25,000,000 School Children Today 
—Grown-ups Tomorrow 


Clinch this great market now. An ardent ad- 
mirer in childhood will be a confirmed follower 
later. Children are quick observers, rapid 
memorizers, insistent demanders. Cash in on 
these valuable traits. (Don’t wait until their 
minds are made up.) Insure for the future by 
moulding your own trade name into these im- 
pressionable young minds. The surest and 
quickest way to do this is through the teacher. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


@nd PRIMARY PLANS 


guarantees a circulation of 150,000 among 
School Teachers in the United States. 


Let us tell you about several far-seeing national adver- 
tisers who have succeeded in directing the teacher’s 
blackboard pointer to tell-the children interesting stories 
about normal feet, clean bodies, soap, pure foods, the 
care of teeth, etc.—stories that bear fruit in tomorrow’s 
sales figures. 


Write us for further information. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company 


Dansville, New York 
Chicago Office New York Office 
708-710 Republic Bidg. 110 West 34 Street 
C. E. GaRDNpR Groree V. Rumacp 
Advertising Manager Fastern Representative 
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Retailers Seek More Than 
Standard Prices 
Tue PosttyPe CORPORATION 
oF AMERICA 
New York, March 14, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Some features in your editorial of 
March 9 under the title “No Time to 
Talk Price Maintenance” are so sur- 
prising that I could scarcely believe 
that I was reading Printers’ Ink. 

With your main point, as to whether 
or not this is the time to push for 
legislative relief, I am not closely 
enough in touch with general condi- 
tions to know, but there is a_ tone 
about the editorial which sounds as 
though it was the actual opinion of 
Printers’ Ink that standardized prices 
are somehow inconsistent with low 
prices or real values. 

When you say that in arguing for 
standard'zed prices “you are arguing 
in favor of the right to keep prices 
from being reduced,” you blink what 
a large proportion of manufacturers of 
late have found to be the fact—namely, 
that there are many more instances in 
which the retailer is trying to get more 
than the standard price than in which 
there is price cutting. 

Many manufacturers feel that their 
businesses are being curtailed through 
inability to get the jobber and retailer 
to distribute at prices that would con- 
mand trade and yet leave reasonable 
profits. 

The very 
maintenance” 
has had wide 
standardization” 
scriptive term. 

Again, where you refer to the sub 
ject as one which “superficially amounts 
to the legal right to keep prices up,’ 
you ignore the experience of a great 
body of manufacturers of trade-marked. 
advertised commodities who find it dif 
ficult to get the trade to follow them 
in the reductions which they have made. 

As to whether the time for talking 
price standardization is propit:ous, don’t 
you think it is something like the ques- 
tion of when is the right time to 
advertise? You are acquainted with 
the gentleman who knows that it’s no 
use to advertise when business is good 
because trade comes without it, and 
who knows that it’s no use to adver 
tise when business is bad because you 
can’t make people buy when they 
haven’t anything to buy with. 

It ought, however, to mean something 
if, as I understand to be the fact, the 
Department of Commerce and the De 
partment of Justice are both agreed 
that something must be done in this 
Congress to clarify the present admit 
tedlv confused state of the law respect- 
ing the right of refusal to sell, and we 
all know that the Federal Trade (om- 
mission has twice recommended to 
Congress the passage of the Stephens- 
Kelly bill as a solution of that prob- 
lem, insofar as trade-marked goods are 
affected. 

Much more could be said, but I am 
expressing myself only because it seems 
to me that if the arch opponents of 
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the term “price 
although it 
but “price 

truer de 


use of 
is misleading, 
currency, 

is a much 
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advertised, trade-marked products had 
sought to discourage those of your 
readers who are national advertisers, it 
is doubtful whether they could have 
hit upon a treatment so effective as 
that embodied in your editorial, and | 
take it for granted that any such result 
was unintentional. 


WitiraM H. INGERSOLL. 


Pittsburgh Manufacturers 
Appoint Agency 


Publicity Company 
the accounts 


The Technical 
Pittsburgh, has obtained 
of the Oil Well Supply Company. 
Pittsburgh, manufacturer of oil well 
supplies and equipment, and the Ameri 
can Cement Tile Mfg. Company, Pitts 
burgh, manufacturer of ‘“Cementile” 
reinforced concrete roofs. 


New Advertising Agency in 
Philadelphia 

I. B. Tolins, formerly vice-president 
and treasurer of the Oscar Rosier Ad 
vertising Agency, Philadelphia, which 
closed up its business after the death 
of Mr. Rosier, has formed The Tolins 
Company in Philadelphia to conduct an 
advertising agency. 


E. G. Frost with Dayton 
Agency 

E. G. Frost has resigned as adver 
tising manager of the Davis Sewing 
Machine Company, Dayton, O., and 
has joined The J. Horace Lytle Com 
pany, advertising agency, of Dayton, as 
manager of advertising production. 


With Auto Strop Safety 
Razor Co. 


Federico de Paramo is now in charge 
of export advertising and selling fo 
the Auto Strop Safety Razor Co., New 
York. He recently resigned as adver 
tising manager of Spanish Vogue. 


Joins Kabo Company 


Mrs. F. H. Crouse, until recently a 
member of the advertising department 
of A. Stein & Co., has joined the adver 
tising department of The Kabo Com 
pany, Chicago, corsets 


Fred C. Veon with St. 
“Times” 

Fred C. Veon, who until recently has 

‘been connected with Hearst papers on 


the Pacific Coast, is now with the 
St. Louis Times. 


Louis 


Form Pynson Printers 


The Pynson 
has been 


Printers, typographers, 
establ'shed: at New von by 
Elmer Adler. Walter Dorwin Teague, 
Hubert L. Canfield and David Silve 
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Chicago Agency Changes 
Corporate Name 


McLaughlin, Bryant & Company, Inc.. 
Chicago advertising agency, has changed 
its corporate name to cLaughlin & 
Company, Inc., G. H. Bryant paving 
withdrawn from the agency. Howar 
S. Merkel, formerly vice-president of 
the company, has been elected secre- 
tary and Sidney B. Egan vice-president 
of McLaughlin & Company. 

The new organization will handle the 
following accounts: Wisconsin Top 
Company, Racine, Wis., manufacturer 
of automobile tops; National Food 
Products Company; Aladdin Products 
Company, manufacturer of Aladdin 
soap; Liquid Carbonic Company; M. 
Axelman & Sons Company, makers of 
Travelong bags; Kroeschell Bros. Ice 
Machine Company, and Baer Bros. 
Manufacturing Company, makers of 
Priscilla Dean hats. All of the com- 
panies excepting the first are in Chicago. 


Changes in John Clark Sims 
Agency 

The John Clark Sims Company, ad- 
vertising agency, of Philadelphia, an- 
nounces the change of its name to The 
John Clark Sims Company, Ltd., and 
the admission to an interest in the 
business of Harrison J. Cowan, secre- 
tary and treasurer; Lawrence W. Burns, 
assistant secretary, and David Sellers 
Vogels, assistant treasurer. John Clark 
Sims is president and Thomas J. Mulvey 
is vice-president. 


Cigar Advertising in the 
Far West 


The advertising of the Petrie Italian 
American Cigar Company in __ Pacific 
Coast States for Van Camp cigars is 
being handled by Emil Brisacher and 
Staff, San Francisco advertising agency. 
The ‘advertising will be extended east- 
ward as fast as distribution is obtained. 


Chicago Agency - Has Trade 
Exposition Account 

The Exposicion Comercial Interna- 
cional, S. A., has placed its advertising 
account with Marsh & Stevens, Chicago 
advertising agency. This year’s expo- 
sition will be held in Mexico City and 
will open June 4. A newspaper cam- 
paign is being oman 


Robert J. Davis | Joins Porter, 
Eastman & Byrne 

Robert J. Davis has joined Porter, 

Eastman & Byrne, Chicago advertising 

agency. He was formerly with the 

J. Roland Kay Company, also of Chicago. 


Death of William A. Hopson 


William A. Hopson, publisher of the 
Paterson, N. J., Cail, died at Paterson 
last week. Mr. Hopson was sixty-nine 
years old, 
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Changes In Better Business 
Bureau 


Edward L. Greene, for several years 
manager of the Cleveland Better Busi 
ness Commission, has resigned to be- 
come manager of the Better Business 
Bureau of Boston. He is succeeded at 
Cleveland by Howard M. Cool, formerly 
merchandise manager of the Cleveland 
Commission, but more recently with the 
Ames Company in that city. Phil 
Baldwin continues in charge of the 
financial advertising department of the 
Cleveland Commission. 

John N. Garver, manager of the 
Akron, O., Better Business Commis 
sion, will go to Boston with Mr. Greene 
in the capacity of merchandise manager. 

S. T. Leaming, secretary of the 
Richmond, Va., Better Business Bureau, 
has been appointed manager of the 
new Better Business Bureau at Provi 
dence, R. I. 


Hoover Will Meet Trade 
Associations 


A conference of representatives of 
the larger trade associations with Sec 
retary Hoover has been called for April 
12 at the Department of Commerce, 
Washington. he meeting will be for 
the purpose of working out Mr. Hoover’s 
plan adopted after its legality had been 
passed upon by Attorney-General Daugh 
erty, whereby trade associations would 
co-operate with the Department of Com 
merce in the gathering and publication 
of trade statistics to further the needs 
of trade and commerce. 


Joins A. A. Gray Agency 

R. A. O’Reilly has joined the staff 
of A. A. Gray & 0., advertising 
agency, Chicago. Mr. O’Reiily was 
recently public representative of the 
Chicago district P the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. He was at one 
time advertising manager of the Mound 
City Paint & Color Co., St. Louis 
During the war he edited and published 
“Radio Sparks,” a naval magazine. 


New Accounts for St. Louis 


Agency 

The Jackson-Schreiber Radio Co., St 
Louis, has placed its advertising in the 
hands of the Schiele Advertising Com 
pany of the same city. Radio apparatus 
will be advertised in radio journals 
and boys publications. 

his agency has also secured the 
account of Haldeman Julius, Girard. 
Kan., book publisher. 


New Account for Adamars 


Co., St. Louis 

The Meyer Besa. Coffee & Spice Co. 
St. Louis, has placed its advertising in 
the hands of the Adamars Co., St. Louis 
advertising agency. A campaign will 
be started shortly in St. uis news- 
pa ers advertising “Old Judge” Coffee. 

Additional papers will be used as the 
distribution is increased. 
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A COUNTER DISPLAY 


It your package article is of a size that can be shown for sale in a 
counter display or rack, you are fortunate because a counter display is 
the best kind of “silent salesman.” 


You can then show your packages and your advertising message to- 
gether, and in a way to separate your goods from all others carried by 
the dealer. 


It is important that some distinctive feature be shown on the display, 
and that this same feature be used on the window displays, calendars, 
booklets, folders and general publicity items. Make it easy for the pur- 
chaser to identify your goods at the place where the goods are for sale. 


In buying your advertising material for store display, it is important to 
select a producer that knows the correct relation of one piece of adver- 
tising to another through an advertising project. 


WOODWARD & TIERNAN 


PRINTING COMPANY 
SAY wewvork ST.LOUIS  cancaco 


“LABELS -wags> CLEVELAND 
O ERS-Winoo 
w - 





OMAHA 
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Trade Commission 
Rules Against Quantity 


Discounts 

HE Federal Trade Commis- 

sion, in an order issued March 
3, im a test case against the 
Mennen Company, lays down the 
rule that a manutacturer must sell 
his products, if they are uniform 
in quality, at absolutely the same 
price in the same quantity, to all 
purchasers, whether they be con- 
sumers or distributors, whole- 
salers, single retail stores, big de- 
partment stores, chain _ retail 
stores, “mutuals,” “co-operatives,” 
or “buying clubs,” and if the 
manufacturer grants any quantity 
discounts at all, that he must 
allow them indiscriminately to all 
purchasers in the same quantity, 
whether they be consumers or dis- 
tributors, wholesalers, single retail 
stores, big department stores, 
chain retail stores, “mutuals,” 
“co-operatives” or “buying clubs.” 

No such order has ever before 
been made by the Federal Trade 
Commission, or by any Court, 
and it is understood that the 
Federal Trade Commission, in 
announcing this interpretation of 
the law, hopes that it may be 
reviewed and the question finally 
disposed of by the higher Federal 
Courts. 

Throughout the litigation, the 
Commission has indicated, in the 
friendliest spirit, that in selecting 
the Mennen Company as the re- 
spondent in this test suit, the 
Commission sought merely to 
litigate an interpretation of the 
law that concededly was new, but 
which the Commission felt in duty 
bound to bring up for determina- 
tion. Since commencing _ this 
proceeding, the Commission - has 
brought a number of others, all 
based on this view of the law; 
and if this view shall prove to be 
correct, it is plain that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act and 
the Clayton Act are much more 
revolutionary than has thus far 
been suggested in any court de- 
cisions, or has been imagined by 
the business community generally. 

The Mennen Company has 
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under consideration the question 
of a review of the Commission’s 
decision by the Circuit Court of 
Appeals. 


“Business Has Gone to Hell!” 


Under the caption, “Business Has 
Gone to Hell!” The Joseph and Feiss 
Company, of Cleveland, maker of 
ready-made clothes for men, is taking 
full-page newspaper space to direct th 
attention of the trade to the disastrou: 
consequences of a business creed that 
is willing to admit there is anything in 
present conditions discouraging enough 
to warrant the expression, “Business 
Has Gone to Hell!” 

The entire copy, set in 
reads as follows: 

“The Joneses can’t buy—the Smiths 
won’t buy—even cut prices don’t move 
goods—we simply can’t sell anything- 
‘Business has gone to hell’—so say the 
‘croakers’ who are licked before they 
start. 

“Business is going to sell—says the 
merchant who is keen enough to ana 
lyze the real problem of American 
business—to him will come the real 
reward. 

“What American business needs is 
spunk, not bunk; let’s cut out trying to 
‘put it over,’ which brings the cry of 
profit-taking, and stick to turnover, the 
sound way of profit-making—the Smiths 
are tired of cut-price yelling—what they 
want is sound price selling. 

“The manufacturers and_ retailers 
who solve this problem by subtracting 
waste, multiplying small margins by 
rapid and frequent turnovers, will find 
a generous response from a discerning 
public. If you are true, you'll ring 
true. 

“The Joneses who can’t buy now are 
a very small percentage of the Ameri- 
can public—and the Smiths will buy 
when they know they are getting 100 
per cent value; and real value does not 
mean debasing quality—merely to get 
price. 

“Let’s apply real two-fisted effort and 
honest-to-goodness judgment to get busi- 
ness—you can get it. 

“Business has gone to hell?” 

“Like hell it has!’ 


large type, 


New Campaign from John W. 
Queen Agency 
A campaign for the George Dyer 


Company, Cambridge, Mass., is being 
conducted by the John W. Queen Ad 
vertising Agency, Boston, on behalf of 
the firm’s pistons and other technical 
products. Newspapers and trade pub- 
lications are being used. 


O. Bird Marsh Makes a 
Change in Cincinnati 
O. Bird Marsh, Cincinnati district 
manager of the Federal Sign System, 
has resigned to become afhliated with 
The Quehl Sign Company. Cincinnati. 
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Advertise Children’s Clothing 


B enc 


ALK your sales message direct to 
the mother by advertising in “Child 
Life.” In more than 40,000 better class 
American homes every month the mother 
welcomes “Child Life.” She reads its 
poems and stories to inquisitive kiddies 
gathered at her knee. Tell the mother 
about your products for children when 
she is thinking about her own children. 
Then she is sure to be in a receptive 
m 
The mother knows just how fast the 
little smocks and middies are wearing 
out. She knows how quickly small suits 
give way to young son’s vigorous romp- 
ings. She buys the new clothes and is 
the first to appreciate wearing qualities, 
careful workmanship and good style. 
“Child Life” is indeed a valuable adver- 
tising medium for children’s clothing 
and all else used in the care of children. 


Ps =} Write today for rates, more de- 
CHILD LIFE tailed information and a copy of 
“Child Life” to look over. 
Published by 
RaNnp MG&NALL_y & ComMPpANY 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


Largest Publishers of 
Books for Children 





Mothers who select read 


- CHILD LiF i : to thats Chilires 











> 


Your Best Salesman 
Your “package” should be your best 


salesman. 
As it stands on the dealer’s shelf, its 
very appearance should say:— 


“I am the brand you see advertised — 

“1 live up to every claim made for me— 

“7 am a quality product— 

“1 am designed for most convenient use— 

“7 am easy to remember. You're sure 
to recognize me wherever you see me.” 


If you think you can’t afford such a 
package, ask us about the Canister —the 


fiber can with metal ends—the inexpen- 
sive but ideal container for tea, coffee, 
spices and all dry products. We make 
the Canister in all forms and sizes. Let 
us know your requirements and we will 
gladly submit samples and estimates. 


Don’t let your best salesman— 
your package—loaf on the job. 
THE CANISTER CoO. 
OF NEW JERSEY 


1l Battery Place New York, N. Y. 
Factory: Phillipsburg, New Jersey 
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The better to serve 
advertisers and their 
agents in the Eastern 
Territory, 


Davip VISEL 


has been advanced to 
the position of 


Eastern Advertising 
Manager 


Carl Dittman 


formerly of Vogue, will repre- 
sent Photoplay inthe Philadel- 
phia-and-the-South territory 


PHOTOPLAY 


James R. Quirk, Publisher 
C. W. Fuller, Advertising Manager 


25 W. 45th St., New York 350 N. Clark St., Chicago 








Manufacturer Signs Up Dealers for 
Newspaper Advertising 


An Advertising Sales Distribution Plan That Does Two Things—Sells 
Goods and Saves Expense 


By A. J. Reiss 


Of the Acme White Lead & Color Works 


E are all familiar with the 

age-old problem of every ad- 
vertising man: “How will I get 
my dealers to use my advertis- 
ing?” The poor dealer has been 
criticized, and even threatened, 
because “he lets our good adver- 
tising go to sleep under his 
counter, where it gathers dust in- 
stead of dollars.” 

However, did you ever stop to 
think that your own salesmen may 
be responsible for this condition 
of waste which exists? 

The salesman gets his advertis- 
ing “layout” for the year at his 
sales conference. His sales man- 
ager very likely says: “Boys, this 


is some layout of dealer helps and 
if you don’t get every one of your 


dealers to use it—watch out.” 

The salesman goes out on the 
job and, remembering what the 
sales manager said, he begins 
sending in orders for dealer helps. 

“Fine,” says the sales manager ; 
“Bill sure is getting his dealers 
lined up for dealer helps.” 

Meanwhile, Bill comes to the 
hotel at night, writes up his 
orders, then his reports, and then, 
“Well, I guess I'll order some 
dealer helps for John Jones—he 
should use them.” 

Yes, Jones should—but does he? 
That’s the question. The adver- 
tising comes along with a: ship- 
ment of goods. Jones probably 
opens the package, and if he has 
a display space handy he might 
use it; but if not, the graveyard 
—under the counter. 

Such was the condition we were 
up against—bills for dealer helps 
increasing every month and no 
assurance that we were not throw- 
ing our money down a bottom- 
less pit. 

How could we remedy it? Only 
in one way—tighten up the 
strews; or, in other words, make 
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the salesman prove to us that 
every order he sent in was legiti- 
mate. 

The first thing to do was to 
revise or, rather, “dress-up” our 
dealer helps, which we. called 
“The Agency Selling-Helps Cam- 
paign.” 

FULL CAMPAIGN COMPLETELY 

MAPPED OUT 


We planned a complete cam- 
paign —everything from window 
displays and a complete direct- 
by-mail service for the dealer 
down to road signs and envelope 
stuffers. The total cost to us 
of each campaign amounted to 
about > 

The cost naturally determined 
the next step. The campaign was 
to be extended only to full-line 
agents, or merchants who met our 
sales requirements, which would 
enable us to extend this service 
and assure us that it would pay— 
because the agent would have 
enough goods on hand to supply 
the demand created by the cam- 
paign, 

An order blank was printed and 
headed: “Request for Agency 
Selling Helps Service.” Each 
feature was listed on the blank 
and a complete description was 
given, 

This blank also had captions 
such as “Date service is to be ex- 
tended,” “Account approved,” 
printed on it, which the salesmen 
were to fill in. , 

Then a complete sales portfolio 
describing the plan in an inter- 
esting manner was put into the 
hands of every salesman. This 
portfolio was made just as good 
as possible—no expense was 
spared to produce a job that 
would adequately “sell” the propo- 
sition. 

Our theory was that we were 
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trying to sell a high-class propo- 
sition; therefore, it would not 
do to get out a cheap-looking 
portfolio from which to “sell” the 
plan. Now let’s picture how the 
plan works. 

Bill Smith, our salesman, calls 
on his agent, John Jones. After 
selling John an order he opens 
his “Selling Helps Portfolio” and 
says: “John, let me show you a 
real proposition—a complete ad- 
vertising campaign that sells 
goods for you. 

“Here we have the window 
display cut-out. This is a whole 
window trim in itself. And here 
are some of the small cut-outs we 
send you to put on your counters 
and other places to advertise 
specialties. 

“To complete your window we 
supply you with these banners, 
signs and other features. Then 
there are the other things, like 
stickers imprinted with your 
name, road signs imprinted with 
your name, booklets and folders 
imprinted ‘with your name and 
other valuable features. 

“So you see, John, this is 
your campaign—almost everything 
under your name. 

“Now look at this—a mailing 
service that’s a winner. It brings 
peop's into your store because it’s 
yout’ advertising.” 

T' en Bill says: “I want to send 
this campaign to you.” “O, K.,” 
says John; “send it along.” 

Then Bill gets in his heavy 

stuff. “Now, John, this campaign 
cost a lot of good hard cash, and 
in order to make it a success I 
want you to take a personal in- 
terest in it. I want to tell you 
how some of our other agents are 
using it. Take, for instance, 
Robinson & Co.—they took on the 
whole campaign, including news- 
paper advertising, and increased 
their business about 25 per cent 
over the previous year. 
_ “Now, here is where you come 
in. You have a dandy little news- 
paper here, and it will pay you 
to specialize on paint advertising 
during the painting season.” 

Then Bill goes to his portfolio 


and says: “Look here what 
Johnson & Co, say about news- 
paper advertising.” He reads: 
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“Up to 1917 we did not get 
very far in the paint business un- 
til we started to use newspaper 
space and specialized on certain 
items in your line. Now we turn 
our stock eight times a year and 
show a 500 per cent increase over 
1917 sales.” 

“That’s just one. Here are 
many more,” and he shows other 
examples. “Fine,” says John; 
“T’ll do newspaper advertising. 
Send me the cuts and I'll have 
the newspapers run them.” 

Here is a “catch basin” for ex- 
pense. How many thousands of 
dollars’ worth of cuts are wasted 
each year, simply ,because the 
manufacturer leaves it up to the 
dealer? The dealer has good in- 
tentions; he intends to use the 
cuts, but he doesn’t get around 
to it. 

We wanted to get away from 
that waste (when you have more 
than 5,000 dealers the possibilities 
for waste are great), so we de- 
cided to send the cuts direct to 
the paper. Therefore, we printed 
on the agency selling helps blank 
a box space that was an order 
form for newspaper advertising 
service. There was a space for 
the number of each cut and 
the date it was to be inserted. 
In the same box was a space 
reading: 


GENTLEMEN: Send free and prepaid 


(Newspaper) 

illustrations and copy for ads specified 
on schedule. We have arranged with 
the above newspaper to insert at our 
expense the advertisements as specified 
You are hereby authorized to send 
printing plates and copy to said news- 
paper that the space used will be paid 
for by us. Ad No. 310—30 inches; all 
other, 12 inches as specified 


I Mn tccecdwivantacene‘asss 


(To be signed by agent) 


The agent supplies the name of 
the paper and signs the contract. 
It is an automatic proposition; no 
work for the agent because com- 
plete cuts are sent to the paper 
and all the publisher must set up 
is the name of the dealer. 

When the cuts are sent to the 
dealer a complete insertion sched- 
ule accompanies it. The bill, of 
course, goes to the dealer. 
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Second in 
Foreign Advertising 
in 1922 








Foreign Advertising in New York Morning 


Newspapers for January and February, 1922 








Lines 
Times - - - 631,154 
HERALD - - 355,948 
American - - 345,800 
World - - - 328,600 


Tribune - - 315,002 


These figures represent a gain of 79,892 
lines for The New York Herald compared 
with the same months in 1921. 








Increasing numbers of national advertisers find 







that they cannot cover the New York Market 
effectively without The New York Herald. 

















THE NEW YORK HERALD 


280 Broadway New York City 
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In the sales portfolio are shown 
many examples of how some 
agents use newspaper space, and 
as a result of this “selling” our 
men were able to sign up more 
than 100,000 inches last year. 

To make the plan profitable to 
the salesman we paid them a 
bonus of so much per inch for 
every inch signed up after a cer- 
tain minimum. 

Right here let us say that it 
was not easy to get the salesmen 
to “sell” newspaper . advertising, 
but after we showed them (in the 
portfolio) that the more dealers 
they signed up on newspaper 
space, the more business they 
would do, and after we made it 
worthwhile for the salesmen to 
“sell” newspaper space by giving 
them a bonus of so much per inch 
for every inch signed up, we got 
good results. 

Now Bill has John Jones all 
“sold” on the plan. He gets out 
his order form and orders the 
campaign, has John Jones sign 
the newspaper advertising order, 
gets his mailing list, and then 
says: “We will start this cam- 
paign about May 1. The news- 
paper will be notified to run the 
first ad on May 1. You will get 
the window material in time to 
dress your window for May 1, and 
the first mailing feature will be 
mailed from the home office so 
it will reach your trade about 
May 1.” 

All this is noted on the order 
form. A copy of the order is 
left with John Jones. 

Then the salesman fills in the 
proper one of these two captions: 


If new agent, give amount of initial 


If old agent, give amount of our 
products in stock........ with the fig- 
ures and send the order to the Home 

ce. 


The order is referred to the 
sales promotion department, where 
a complete up-to-date record is 
maintained, showing the purchases 
of every dealer on the books. 

-If the card record indicates the 
order is O. K. from the quantity 
standpoint and the account is an 
agent, the order is passed through. 

Then comes the shipping of the 
order. It is packed and then a 
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large “poster” is put in each pack- 
age. This poster reads: 


HERE ARE YOUR PAINT SELLING-HELPS 

This package contains the Acme Qual.- 
ity Selling-Helps which you requested 
to assist you increase your paint sales. 
Each wg feature we are sending 
you herein, used with the others 
inclosed, will, make a complete cam- 
paign and will create an interest in 
Acme Quality Paints and Finishes, 
directing attention to your store as the 
location where the proper finish for 
any purpose can be obtained. 

In order to have this advertising 
bring. the returns you and we desire, 
we urge that you allow nothing to 
interfere with your using them at the 
time you planned your schedule, or at 
the season when your townsmen are 
thinking, or should be thinking, of 
painting or finishing thgir property or 
touching up and renewing things about 
their homes. 

If these helps are not to be used at 
once, we suggest that you either per- 
sonally bring out and use them when 
the proper time comes, or that you 
fnstruct someone to see that this its 
done. 


Every feature is wrapped sep- 
arately and the wrapper carries a 
set of printed suggestions. show- 
ing how the feature is to be used 
in conjunction with the other 
features, 

The newspaper advertising cuts 
and schedule are sent to the 
paper, the mailing features are 
forwarded to the agent and every- 
thing is complete. 

Now picture the result of this 
carefully worked out campaign. 
The dealer decorates his window 
at the proper time with the fea- 
tures supplied. The first feature 
reaches the consumer just about 
the same time the first advertise- 
ment appears. Result: a complete 
tie-up of effort that produces the 
desired business, 

The plan saved expenses, be- 
cause it cut out at least 50 per 
cent of the former years’ requests 
for advertising campaigns for 
small dealers which were sent in 
by salesmen who wanted to make 
a “showing” with the sales man- 
ager and not because the dealer 
could or would use the advertis- 
ing. Moreover, the new plan gave 
the salesmen a new talking point, 
and they made the most of it. 





The Naugatuck, Conn., News has 
appointed Richard W. Cooke, publish- 
ers’ representative, New York, as its na- 
tional advertising representative. 
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What Clubs | 


Buy 

Auto suppiies 
Beds 
Beddina 
Buliding materials 
China 
Electrical goods 

ete 


Floor covering 
Food products 
Furniture 
Glassware 

Golf equipment 
Gelf supplies 
Kitchen devices 
Kitchen equipment 
Laundry machinery 
Linen 

Mowers 

Music Service 
Radio equipment 


Silverware 
Swimming tanks 
Tennis equipment 
Tools 

Uniforms 
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Clubs Are 
Spending 
Money—Now! 


New clubs, as well as improvements, new 
buildings and new features for old clubs, 
require the purchase of everything from golf 
balls to tapestries. 

To know what they buy, how they buy it and 
when they buy it so that you can advertise to 
them at the right time, in the right way, will 
enable you, profitably, to help in supplying 
their growing needs. 


CLUB 
Management 


Has This Information in 
Concrete Form 


The executives of the bigger, better clubs are 
guided by Club Management, not only in solv- 
ing their administration problems but in out- 
fitting and in replacing their kitchens, dining 
rooms, buildings,.links, grounds and gardens. 

Our National Survey of the club market 
assures that your advertising and direct-mail 
work will be intelligently planned. 


The large, national circulation of Club 
Management, and the high quality of this four- 
dollar Magazine, assure the right audience for 
your appeal. 

A Sample Will Be Sent if You Request 
It on Your Letterhead 
KIRK TAYLOR 
Advertising Manager 


MANAGEMENT MAGAZINES, Incorporated 


PLANT-RESTAURANT 
MANAGEMENT 
Reaches the buyers of restaurant 
equipment, food products and sup- 
plies for self-service restaurants, 
where large numbers of people 


are fed, 


327 South LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Also Publishers of: 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
CAFETERIA 


Reaches the buyers of cafeteria 
and lunchroom equipment, food 
products and supplies in school 
systems and colleges. 
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Look up the trade 
statistics for 1921 


[Have you got your book?] 


Canadian External Trade 
[Import and export] 


$1,600,000,000 


or $186.00 per capita 


U.S. External Trade 


[Import and export] 


$7,000,000,000 


or $64.00 per capita 


Are You Getting 


Business from 
Canada ? 


THE DAILY 


NEWSPAPERS : 

















Prepared by SMITH, DENNE & MOORE, Ltd. 
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Popu- 

Place lation 
Charlettetown, 

P, E. I. 12,000 
St. John, N. B. 64,305 
Montreal, 

P.Q@. 801,216 


Quebec, P,Q, 116,850 


Kingston, Ont, 23,700 
London, Ont. 50,000 








Canadian Newspapers 
carry national advertising in 
great volume-—in fact, if you 
desire to have your goods or 
services brought to the buying 
attention of the Canadian 
people of all ranks—1in every 
part of the country you should 
lose no time—Spring is the 
big buying season in Canada. 


Ask your agency or 
write these papers direct 


Paper 


M. Guardian 

M. & E. Tele- 
graph & Times 

M. Gazette 

E.LaPatrie (French) 

E.LaPresse (French) 

E.LeSoleil (French) 

E, Telegraph 

E. Whig 

M. & E. Advertiser 

M. & E. Free Press 


Popu- 


Place U 
St. Catharines, Ont. 19,860 


Winnipeg, Man 


Regina, Sask. 
Saskatoon, Sask. 
Calgary, Alta. 


Edmonton, Alta 
Victoria, B. C. 


196,947 


42,000 
31,364 


75,006 
65,000 
60,000 


Paper 
E. Standard 


M. & E. Phoenix 
& Star 


B. Herald 
B. Journal 


M. Colon!st 
B. Times 


OF CANADA 





Generul Advertising Agency, Toronto and Montreal 
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ERWIN, WASEY & COMPANY 


CAdvertising: 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 





We confess that we in- 
vite an unusual degree 
of codperation from the 
advertiser, in the belief 
that his experience is 


invaluable to our deci- 


sions on his problem 


We have in London a complete advertising or- 
ganization, for the service of clients doing business 
in the United Kingdom or on the Continent 























Intimate Selling 


The “Country Doctor” Method of Salesmanship Often Gets Results 
When More Formal Tactics Fail 


By George H. Wicker 


OWN in the steel mill district 

of Ohio there dwells the 
sales representative of an Eastern 
concern. He is about sixty-five 
years old and has sold goods for 
over forty years. 

This man has never aspired to 
be anything greater than a sales- 
man. He has saved money, in- 
vested his savings wisely, lives 
quietly and simply and is moder- 
ately well-to-do. He sells an 
office specialty and has occupied 
his present territory for something 
like fourteen years. His working 
week is five days long, his work- 
ing day five and a half hours. He 
works leisurely, never seems to 
by getting much business, yet his 
sales volume at the end of the 
year is invariably to be found 
among the fifteen or twenty high 
records of a sales force of nearly 
600 men. 

Not so long ago the company 
by which this man is employed 
hired a recruit, gave him a two- 
weeks’ course at the factory and 
sent him into the veteran’s ter- 
ritory for a few day’s work in the 
field. The sales manager dropped 
the veteran a line and told him 
when the youngster would arrive 
and what to do with him. 

The young man came into town 
head up and eyes front. He 
started right out with the regular 
man to make some calls. After 
the fourth or fifth call the novice 
became impatient. The easy- 
going way of the older man 
seemed to the younger like sales 
treason, He would drop in on a 
prospect, seat himself comfort- 
ably, eat a few peanuts, offer the 
prospect some (and the prospect 
always took them), mention some 
local topic or tell a story and 
saunter out. The length of his 
stay varied from ten minutes to 
a half-hour. About the only re- 
mark he made that by anv 
stretch of the imagination could 
be related to business was to in- 


quire whether any new people had 
come to town lately. If some- 
body mentioned a name he wrote 
it down. 

The two men had lunch together 
and the younger asked whether 
he might try his hand that after- 
noon at selling; he said he had 
been studying his canvass and 
was eager to land his first order. 

After lunch the older salesman 
led the way to an insurance office 
and upon the young man’s request 
introduced him to the man in 
charge and left him there while 
he resumed his afternoon’s work 
alone. When he returned to the 
hotel that evening the young man 
was there waiting for him. 

He had spent the whole after- 
noon trying to get that order from 
the insurance man, he said, and 
while he had failed he felt sure 
he could go back the next morn- 
ing and get it. 


THE SEASONED SELLER PROPHESIES 


After listening to his story in 
full, the veteran smiled and said: 
“Tf you get that order tomor- 
row morning, it won’t do you any 


good. Jenkins won’t keep the 
machine or be satisfied with it. 
But go ahead and try. It'll be a 
good joke on him even if he does 
make me take it back later.” 

Young Mr. Novice gasped. This 
was doctrine the like of which he 
had never heard before. All his 
ideas of strenuous salesmanship 
trembled to their foundation. 
What did this old _ reprobate 
mean? Wouldn’t he try to sell 
Mr. Jenkins? 

“Don’t you worry about that, 
answered the veteran. “I know 
Jénkins better than you do. Go 
ahead and sell him. Maybe he’ll 
keep the machine you sell him. 
If he does all right. If he doesn’t, 
all right too. Because I'll get his 
order myself later on. 

“Take a tip from me about this 
selling game. There’s two kinds: 


” 
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Everyday work or college exer- 
cise. I mean, a man plays at it 
to pay his way through college or 
to make a record so he can get a 
better job; or he makes a life 
work out of it. 

“T don’t expect to be somewhere 
else next week, as you do. I'll be 
right here in this town doing 
business with Jenkins for quite a 
spell. Jenkins needs a machine. 
But he can’t have one from me 
until he wants it worse than he 
does now. There’s another in- 
surance man in this town and 
Jenkins is jealous of him—jealous 
as a cat. Last week I told this 
other fellow how scared Jenkins 
was of him and now the other 
chap is asking me whether Jen- 
kins has one of my machines. 

“IT know from the way he acts, 
he’s going to buy just because he 
knows Jenkins hasn’t bought. 
After he buys, Jenkins buys—sure 
as shooting. It’s for me to decide 
“when I'll tell Jenkins. On the 
day I tell him the other man has 
a machine, or on the day he finds 
it out for himself, I sell him.” 

The novice broke in: “But is 
that modern salesmanship? It 
takes a year to sell a man on that 
basis, doesn’t it?” 

“You can suit yourself about 
that,” answered the older man. 
“While I am waiting for Jenkins 
and his friend I have other people 
all over town to call on and learn 
about. I’ve built myself into the 
life of this town because I have 
something that people can use 
in their business. Take my friend, 
Jo Amorgos, the Greek, with that 
fruit stand on Mitchell Avenue. 
I call on him every two weeks and 
when I do, I help him answer his 
letters or check his bills. He is 
getting into the wholesale busi- 
ness and is making money hand 
over fist. Last month he bought 
a machine and in a couple of 
months he’ll need another. I 
don’t sell; they buy.” 

The veteran salesman here re- 
ferred to is not an anachronism, 
an anomaly or an obsolescent type. 
There are thousands of them in 
this country, perhaps tens of 
thousands—men one never hears 
from at conventions, who are 
little given to exploiting them- 
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selves or their methods of work. 
They are not at their best in sales 
meetings, but sit heavily in back 
seats, silent and with countenances 
reminiscent of Tom Piatt, In- 
spector Byrnes and other “stu- 
dents of human nature” who 
were wise enough to present one 
aspect for the world to look 
at while they busied themselves 
with things ‘hidden from the 
world’s sight. 

These apostles of the art of 
“intimate selling’ may be found 
in almost every sales organization. 
They know practically nothing of 
“frisking,” that modern develop- 
ment of hysterical, selling. Like 
the old-fashioned country doctor, 
or general practitioner, they are 
a part of the life about them and 
become in time repositories of 
many “family” secrets that enable 
them to find wholly unsuspected 
places for the sale of their prod- 
ucts, opportunities that salesmen 
of the modern school might never 
discover. 


A PERSONAL INTEREST IN 
CUSTOMER’S FRIENDS 


A sales manager told me the 
other day of one of his men who 
covers southern Indiana and Ken- 


tucky. He calls on jobbers and 
general stores and has covered 
the territory for a dozen years. 
This man puts in his whole time 
selling for the people he calls on. 
If it be a jobber of farm equip- 
ment or agricultural imple- 
ments in one of the cities in 
his territory, he goes out on the 
floor and mingles with the other 
floor salesmen, waiting on dealers. 
He sells anything the dealer may 
be interested in whether it be 
goods of the salesman’s house or 
goods of a competitor’s. If he 
walks into a general store in the 
country, almost his first words 
are, “How’s Andrew Miller? Has 
he bought that food chopper 
yet?” And if Andrew hasn’t, he 
goes over to see him. He knows 
pretty nearly every dealer’s cus- 
tomers by name. While he is in 
a dealer’s locality he spends al- 
most his entire time outside of the 
store calling on the dealer’s cus- 
tomers, not trying to sell them 
particularly, but trying to get 
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“FIRST IN PUBLIC SERVICE” 





“A million dollars in sales and 
my advertising for nothing.” 


The Product was right—Van Camp's Milk, favor- 
ably and well known to New Yorkers. 


The Market was the world’s greatest—Metropolitan 
New York. 


Trade Conditions were unfavorable—had been since 
the armistice flooded the market with war products. 


The Plan was unbeatable — to merchandise, in 
combination, a non-cancellable promise of advertis- 
ing adequate to move the product from the 
dealer’s shelves, and an attractive offer that would 
get quick consumer response. 

Merchandising and Advertising Adequate — Sixty 
salesmen, each with a World Plan Folder promis- 
ing 30,000 lines of World advertising, non- 
cancellable, and other advertising, made 17,000 
calls in thirty days. A reduced force did follow- 
up work. Sales totaled a million dollars in one- 
hundred days in a stagnant market. 





Cost— The advertising literally cost nothing, 
because it no more than equalled the alternative 
: expense of carrying stocks, with depreciation, over 
The Million Dollar Map _ this period. 
ASK US about THE WORLD'S exclusive Merchandising features. (1) 
“The World Plan Introduction” and (2) the “high spot” system of routing 
via “The New York World’s Seventy-Three Buying Centers of Greater New 
York”. also what a sales appropriation of $500, and an advertising appropria- 
tion of $7,250, or of $2,950, will do for you. 


The World and The Evening World have a combined circulation, daily, of 650,000 for 
$1 20 per agate line gross, subject to contract discounts. They carry more dry goods 
advertising; are read by more jobber, department and chain store buyers, and by more 
retailers ; offer more circulation per dollar and more concentrated circulation; a reader 
and a dealer influence more localized than any other morning and evening combination. 


Advertise in Newspapers by the Year 
THE NEW YORK WORLD’S MERCHANDISING DEPARTMENT 


Mallers Bidg., Chicago Pulitzer Bldg., New York Ford Bidg., Detroit 
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Growing Circulation Commands 
Increased Volume of Advertising 


News Lene of Ohio 


Net Paid Circulation in February 


Daily Sunday 
Dayton News 41,353 
Springfield News ; 14,641 


55,994 





The Sunday net paid circulation of the Daily News on 
March 5 was 43,380; March 12, 43,069. 


Service in advertising (not the rate) creates more busi- 
ness. We sell service—the biggest and best service to be 


had in Dayton and Springfield. 


In February, 1922, gains in national advertising over 
February, 1921, were: 


Dayton News 43,050 Lines 
Springfield News 15,848 Lines 


NEWS LEAGUE OF OHIO 


Springfield, Ohio Dayton, Ohio 





National Representative 


I. A. KLEIN 


Chicago New York 
544 Fort Dearborn Bank Bldg. Metropolitan Tower 
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better acquainted and to learn 
their requirements. Sometimes he 
leaves the vicinity without going 
back to see the dealer. But the 
dealer’s orders invariably follow 
him by mail. 

Another salesman never, if he 
can help it, calls on a man at 
his office. His method is to tele- 
phone from his hotel and. ask 
some such question as, “When are 
you coming over—I’ll be here all 
day waiting for a man.” Or, 
“Got to drive over to Holland’s 
Creek. Come on along.” 

The point of his system is that 
he is of a most genial and lovable 
disposition and always tries to 
give his customers the impression 
that he did not come to town to 
talk business with them—he is 
there on business with sqmeone 
else. 

This man’s method is somewhat 
similar to that of an advertising 
man who has built up a most suc- 
cessful business as a writer of 
booklets and business literature. 
His business cards are printed 
with his name only and the words 
“In the Somerset Hills.” He has 
no city office but has a most 
complete office and staff at his 
residence in one of the city’s 
suburbs. None of his customers 
is ever allowed to call at his office 
or to know where it is. He does 
his calling on them by automobile, 
in touring dress—knickerbockers, 
sport shirt, string tie and cap. His 
idea is to make his dealings with 
his customers seem friendly, un- 
conventional and as unlike a com- 
mercial transaction as _ possible. 
Said he: 

“When they ask me ‘how much 
will it cost?’ I tell them ‘I don’t 
care to think about that part of it 
until I know whether I can please 
you.’ This generally is the first 
thing that pleases them, for they 
regard me than ds an artistic cuss 
with no head for business. It 
makes for a friendlier and more 
intimate relationship, and it has 
become gospel with me for the 
simple reason that it pays in my 
case.” 

Down in Kentucky is a sales- 
man who has beer: successful sell- 
ing to farmers because he has 
made it his business to know the 
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farmer’s business just a little 
better than the farmer knows it 
himself. He sells cream separa- 
tors and in order to know what 
he is talking about he keeps cows, 
milks them and sells cream. When 
he goes out to make a sale he 
tries to meet not only the farmer 
but his whole family—especially 
the wife and the older children. 
(The older children, he says, 
frequently help to make the sale 
by encouraging the father to 
install up-to-date methods.) 


FIRST OF ALL GETS PROSPECT’S 
CONFIDENCE 

His plan is not to try to sell a 
separator at first but to talk to 
the family about how much money 
they can make selling cream and 
how valuable the skimmed milk 
is for their hogs and chickens. He 
describes his own experience, that 
he has sold cream for years, that 
it has always paid and pays even 
better at the present time with 
the price of feed low and the 
price of butter-fat still com- 
paratively high. 

Then he describes how cream 
is separated by a separator and 
asks the farmer and his family if 
they would like to see a separator 
work. This is certain to call forth 
an interested “yes” from some 
member of the family even if the 
farmer himself professes to know 
all about one. 

At this point the salesman gets 
the separator and takes it into the 
house where he goes over it care- 
fully, explains all its parts, de- 
scribes how well it wears and 
mentions how nice it is to receive 
a cream-check every week. It is 
not long before the farmer asks 
his wife what she thinks of it and 
where she would like to see it 
placed. As the salesman tells the 
story himself: : 

“After I get an order I see that 
the separator is carefully leveled 
up and fastened to the floor. 
tell them how to take care of it 
to get the best results and all I 
can about shipping cream and 
where the best market is. As a 
general thing I get an order for 
cans, too. I could probably sell 
two separators while I am placing 
one but I have found if I take the 
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trouble to make sure the farmer 
and his whole family know how 
to take care of it, it is more cer- 
tain to give lasting satisfaction 
and this is the kind of an adver- 
tisement that helps to sell other 
separators.” 

By working in this intimate and 
thorough way with his customers, 
and by carrying on hand a large 
stock of repair parts, this sales- 
man claims to have developed his 
territory to the point where he 
has very little competition of any 
kind. 

And that by the way is an 
interesting, profitable and con- 
vincing argument in favor of 
“intimate salesmanship.” 


Standard Prices a Matter of 
Honest Trading 


Tue Boarp or Trape oF THE AMERICAN 
BooksELLers’ ASSOCIATION 
New York, March 13, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

inowne our editorial of March 9, 
1922 —“No "Time to Talk Price Ma‘n- 
tenance’ ’—I am constrained to ask 
“Why not?” setting aside, of course, 
the present legislative conditions. This 
is a big economic question and has 
much to do with the prosperity of the 
people of the United States. It cannot 
be called a problem. The whole matter 
is exceedingly simple and easily under 
stood. The case may be stated as 

“Standardization of Price” vs. “The 
Fixed Price.” 

The aim and purpose of the “Stand- 
ardization of Price” is the same price 
for the same article to all the public. 
“The Fixed Price” is an arbitrary cut 
price for a given article, sold only to 
a few of the public who buy of that 
particular price cutter. The former is 
known as “Fair Trading for Buyer and 
Seller,” the latter as “Predatory Price 
Cutting,” an injury to the producer and 
ultimate wrong to the buyer. 

The advocates of “The Standardiza- 
tion of Price” are the many thousands 
of producers who by their inventive 
genius, hard work, years of toil and 
anxiety, great risk of money, have of- 
fered to the people of the whole coun- 
try an article at a fair and reasonable 
price that the public may care for—but 
do not have to buy. 

The advocates of “The Fixed Price,” 
more popularly known as “Price Cut 
ters,” take no risk whatever as pro 
ducers, but for well-known reasons they 
lay in wait for the successful producer. 

ey cut the producer’s price for one of 
their own making, for the benefit of a 
few of the public who trade with them, 
to the incalculable harm to the producer. 
They defy anyone to sell at their price 
or below, with threat of a price war to 
restrain them. 

In short, the disastrous economic 
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results of this predatory price cutting 
of the standardized price the country 
over is so great that it can be only 
hinted at here. Any of your intelligent 
class of readers can follow the logical 
conclusions judging by facts. Every 
class of trade is imperiled. 

Now consider that every producing 
interest of the country, and every sell- 
ing merchant of the country, and their 
millions of employees and their families 
are dependent on the successful issue 
of their enterprises—which of the two, 

“The Producer” or “The Price ( utter,” 
is most vital to the econom‘c interests 
of the people of the United States? 

The correcting of an evil, of a wrong, 
of the depredation of the weak by the 
strong, of piracy, of false pretenses, of 
dishonest trading by producer or price 
cutter, that is harmful to the great 

masses of our people, is a question of 
the day, of the hour, not one of oppor- 
tunity or expediency. It is not a ques- 
tion of “High Price,” but of “Honest 
Trading.” Prices will take care of 
themselves. 

Tue Boarp oF TRADE OF THE 

AMERICAN BookseLters’ Asswn., 

Cuartes E. Butcer, 
Chairman. 


Testimonial Dinner for 
Herbert S. Houston 


A testimonial dinner will be given 
Herbert S. Houston at the Hotel Com 
modore, New York, on March 29. The 
dinner will be given as an expression 
of good-will toward the two new maga- 
zines, Our World and Foreign Fiction, 
of which Mr. Houston is publisher. 

The members of the committee in 
charge are: Collin Armstrong, chair- 
man; William C. D’Arcy, George Eth- 
ridge, Chester S. Lord, O. C. Harn, 
J. Rowland Mix, Frank C. Hoyt, 
Herbert L. Bridgman and Francis H. 
Sisson, treasurer. 


“Onliwon” Paper Towels in 
Medical Journals 


The “Onliwon” Paper Towels, a 
product of the A. P. W. Paper Com- 
pany, Albany, N. Y., are being adver- 
tised with full pages in medical aaa 


nals. The sanitary service is played 


up as well as the economic side. 


Leaves Haverhill, Mass., 
“Sunday Record” 


Herbert S. Kamsler has resigned’ as 
advertising manager of the Haverhill, 
Mass., Sunday Record. Mr. Kamsler 
was previously with the Waterbury, 
Conn., Herald, and Bridgeport, Conn., 
Herald. 


menaey Account for 
. W. Ayer & Son 


The preset Manufacturing Co., 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C., maker of 
damask, pattern cloths and napkins, 
has placed its advertising account with 
N . Ayer & Son. 
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What good taste in 
house furnishing means 


N a forthcoming issue of the Modern 
Priscilla there will appear an article on 
this subject, written specially for Pris- 
cillas* by 
Ross Crane 


Director of Extension Service at the Art 
Institute of Chicago and a member of 
our Advisory Council for 1922. 


“Written specially for Priscillas*” is 
another way of saying—‘‘planned to give 
real help and valuable information to in- 
telligent, progressive home makers who 
want the best for their homes and their 
families.” 


And it is to over 600,000 women of this 
type that the advertiser in the Modern 
Priscilla presents his sales-arguments. 


MODERN PRISCILLA 


New York BOSTON Chicago 





*PRISCILLA (fem. noun), 
one who delights in her 
home; good housekeeper. 
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The new Procter & Collier building : : : tion 

’ ippre 

‘ ing 2 
ONCERNS requiring trade journal publicity 
and printed matter to supplement their con- 
sumer advertising often are surprised to hear that 
Procter & Collier agency service includes the prep- 

aration of such material without extra charge. 


We do not leave this work to the client, nor charge 
additional for it, because we aim to make the client’s 
entire sales and advertising effort produce max- 
imum results, and this cannot be accomplished if 
there is a single weak link in the chain. 


Whether the client has his printed matter produced 
in our own printing plant under the supervision of 
advertising agency men or elsewhere, hereceives the 
same complete creative service. Everthing he needs 
is developed by our own organization so that there 
is a concentration and cohesiveness which make for 
the utmost efficiency, and are possible only when 
responsibility is undivided. 


THE PROCTER & COLLIER CO. 
Advertising * Merchandising + Printing 
CINCINNATI 
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Which Group 
Does Advertising In- 
fluence? 


By J. M. Campbell 


ASED on army intelligence 

tests, Dr. Goddard believes 
that 4% per cent of this country’s 
inhabitants are of very superior 
intelligence ; 9 per cent of superior 
intelligence; 16% per cent of high 
average intelligence ; 25 per cent 
of average intelligence; 20 per 
cent of low average intelligence; 
15 per cent of inferior intelligence 
and 10 per cent of very interior 
intelligence. 

Ever since I read this I have 
been asking myself: which group 
—or groups—does advertising 
influence? I haven’t found the 
answer. It may be that it is not 
possible to answer it. But, I 
submit, many an _ advertising 
problem would be easier of solu- 
tion than it is, if we knew, even 
approximately, whether advertis- 
ing appeals to the most intelligent 
—or the least intelligent—element 
in the community. 

The attitude of most literary 
men—H. G. Wells is an example; 
Arnold Bennett is another—is that 
advertising’ is a means which 
unscrupulous men employ to trick 
the public; to induce buyers to 
pay more for a service or product 
than it is worth. That that is 
sometimes the case is undoubtedly 
true. But for one instance where 
.dvertising is employed for illegit- 
imate ends, it is used ten times 
as often for purposes that do not 
need to be defended. 

Buying power (as_ evidenced 
vy the possession of wealth) and 
superior intelligence do not, neces- 
arily, go hand in hand. The fact 
hat a man is a multi-millionaire 
s not by any means proof that he 
s “intelligent.” Nor is the fact 
that a man’s income is less than 
$1,500 a year. to be taken as mean- 
ng that he is not “intelligent.” 

Dr. Goddard’s chart credits 
3% per cent of our population 
fone hundred millions with 
superior” or “very superior” in- 

‘Iligence; 16% per cent with 
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intelligence; 25 


“high average” 
“average” intelli- 


per cent with 
gence. 

Is it to these 55 per cent—or any 
considerable proportion of them— 
that advertisers should look? 

Or to the 45 per cent who are 
classified as of “low,” “inferior” 
or “very inferior” intelligence? 

Or is this just another of the 
many things that men side-step 
with the remark, “it all depends”? 


Trade Fairs Are Coming Back 


There has been a marked revival 
abroad of interest in trade fairs. <A 
list recently prepared shows 193 events 
of this character already scheduled to 
take place during the present year, and 
more will probably be announced later. 
The great -international continental fairs, 
such as those at Lyons, Leipsig and 
Utrecht, have taken on a new impor- 
tance, and sample fairs more recently 
established at Frankfurt, Milan, Basel, 
Lemberg and other trade centres, claim 
to have been remarkably successful as 
regards both attendance and sales. 

The Barcelona Sample Fair, sched- 
uled to take place in March, is receiving 
the active co-operation of the American 
Chamber of Commerce in that city, 
which has made arrangements to handle 
displays for American manufacturers 
not sending their own representatives to 
the exhibition. 

Great Britain, particularly, is dis- 
playing marked interest in the trade 
exhibition; one of the four principal 
divisions of the Department of Overseas 
Trade devotes its attention exclusively 
to fairs, sample exhibits and catalogue 
collections; the British Industries Fair 
is of first importance among purely na- 
tional displays, and the Federation of 
British Industries is reported as organ 
izing permanent sample exhibits of 
British products in 150 trade centres 
around the world, two of these—at 
Brussels and Copenhagen—having al 
ready been opened.— The Nation's 
Business, 


New Advertising Service 
in Cleveland 
The service department gf The Pre 


mier Press, Cleveland, has been re- 
organized into a_ separate organization 
to be called the Premier Direct Adver- 
tising Service Company. Officers of 
the company are: George W. Kinzel, 
president; J. Dean Halliday, vice- 
president and general manager; . 
Lowe, treasurer, and Eleanor Farnham, 
secretary. 


H. C. Hiller with Bridgeport 
“Star” 


H. C. Hiller, formerly manager of the 
merchandising service bureau of the 
Worcester, Mass., Telegram-Gazette, has 
joined the advertising staff of the 

ridgeport, Conn., Star. 
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Superseding a Leader After 
Thirty-five Years 


A Northwestern Hat Company Brings Forth a New Leader and Insures 


the Product’s Success by a Consumer Newspaper Campaign 


TARTING on March 7 news- 

papers in Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Iowa, South Dakota, North 
Dakota and Montana _ carried 
advertising for a new hat made 
by a company that has been in 
business for thirty-five years. The 
company, the W. Stevenson 
Company, manufacturer and job- 
ber, has been selling a_ trade- 


REPUTATION OF HOUSE, PLUS A SHOWING OF FORTHCOMING 
ADVERTISEMENT TO DEALERS, GAVE ASSURANCE IN 
ADVANCE OF THE FUTURE OF THE NEW HAT 


marked hat, “The Patterson,” in 
the Northwestern territory for 
this length of time. Last fall it 
decided that a hat bearing the 
company’s name, “Stevenson,” 
should be its leader and that it 
would forego all of the advan- 
tages accruing from its thirty-five 
years of endeavor to spread the 
name of “Patterson.” 

In order that the change of 
name might not cause a decrease 
in orders from dealers the com- 
pany thought of newspaper ad- 
vertising as insurance against 
such a contingency. For the 
newspaper campaign it planned 
twenty-two different advertise- 
ments. When all of the copy had 
been written and the newspapers 
selected it sent its salesmen out 
to sell the new line of hats 
with the proposed campaign as 
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the dealers’ insurance certificate. 
Along with samples of the new 
line of hats the salesmen carried 
a portfolio of the newspaper ad- 
vertising, dealer follow-up, coun- 
ter cards, motion-picture | slides 
and booklets. Before any sales- 
man had made his first call re- 
tailers of men’s hats and fur- 
nishings throughout the Northwest 
received through the 
mails at three different 
intervals a set of 
dealer helps. 

In checking over 
the results almost a 
month and a half be- 
fore its consumer ad- 
vertising started, the 
company found that 
because of its prom- 
ise to advertise to the 
consumer it had es- 
tablished its new 
brand in a satisfac- 
tory manner for the 
spring and had ob- 
tained orders for fall 
deliveries in such 
quantity that its ac- 
tual delivery of the 
new hats at that time will surpass 
its record on the old line “Pat- 
terson” hats. 


J. H. Smith Joins Pullman 
Sales Staff 


J. Henry Smith has resigned as vice 
president of the Rich Tool Company, 
Chicago, to become the head of the 
sales organization of the automobile 
body department of The Pullman Com- 
pany, Chicago. Mr. Smith has been 
engaged in the automotive industry for 
many years, and was with the Chicago 
sales force of the Lafayette Motors 
Company before becoming vice-president 
of the Rich Tool Company, 


California Land Account for 
Chicago Agency 
Vanderhoof & Company, Chicago ad- 
vertising agency has secured the ac- 
count of the Richmond Company. 
Richmond, Cal., dealer in home site 
lands. A campaign in Chicago news 

papers is being planned, 
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$137,000.00 Per Year for Your 
PROTECTION : 


Circulation— 


The value of a news- 
maper’s circulation is 
neasurable in terms of 
‘reader respect” and 
‘advertiser confidence”’ 
us well as in actual 
numbers. Circulation is 
1 mecnanicai thing that 
CAN be bought, but 
readers CANNOT be 
bought, THEY must 
be persuaded through 
merit. 


Only a circulation com- 
posed of readers who 
ead because they have 
faith in that news- 


paper’s character — its 
serviceability —its thor- 
oughness — its fairness 


und its cleanliness, in 
both news and adver- 
tisine columns, can 
possibly produce the 
maximum results for 
ts advertisers. 


World-Herald 
Circulation During 
February, 1922 

Daily Sunday 
City Cir- 
culation 40,182 38,221 


Suburban Cir- 

culation 10,769 10,249 
Country Cir- 

culation 30,602 31,059 








Totals. .81,553 79,529 


Do YOU, as a READER of this newspaper, 
realize what it cost the World-Herald, in 1921, 
to keep its advertising columns clean and free 
from all QUESTIONABLE FINANCIAL as 
well as all MEDICAL advertising? 

Do YOU, as an ADVERTISER in this news- 
paper, know what it cost the World-Herald, in 
1921, to make clean surroundings for YOUR 
advertising ? 

It cost the World-Herald $137,000.00 of gross 
revenue to provide proper protection for your 
family, your home and your business. 

Just as ONE bad apple spreads its disease 
all over the barrel, so does the World-Herald 
feel that ONE QUESTIONABLE or OBJEC- 
TIONABLE advertisement depreciates the value 
of all the other ads. 

Just as a man is known by the company he 
keeps, so is his advertising similarly affected. 
One cannot expect the public to read a lurid 
oil stock ad or a quack medicine ad, and not 
ke skeptical about the adjoining ads. 

Similarly, in a positive way, the public con- 
fidence is secured and maintained to a high 
degree when none but clean and reputable 
advertising is published. And for over six 
years the World-Herald has adhered strictly to 
this high standard. 

How does the World-Herald arrive at that 
figure of $137,000.00? 

In this way. The World-Herald receives 
each year a greater revenue for its advertising 
than the other Omaha papers combined receive 
for all the “clean” advertising they publish. 

It is, therefore, not unreasonable to presume 
that if the World-Herald accepted QUESTION- 
ABLE advertising, it would receive as much 
of this as the other papers combined. 

Last year (1921) the other two Omaha papers 
published $137,000.00 of this advertising (at 
their card rates), which the World-Herald 
would not accept for publication. 

It cost the World-Herald $137,000.00 in gross 
revenue, in 1921, to say “NO” to this class of 
advertisers, so as to give full protection to its 
readers as well‘as its advertisers. 

But in everything that counts in life, the 
World-Herald has reaped a big reward from 
its policy of exclusion. 


The WORLD-HERALD 


Nebraska’s Predominant Newspaper 
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Swept by Cool Lake Breezes 


Centuries ago, every sum- 
mer saw bands of Indians 
making the “many moons’ 
journey” from the sun-dried, 
arid plains to the “happy 
hunting grounds” on _ the 
shores of Lake Michigan. It 
was no mere chance that led 
most of the tribes to that sec- 
tion of the shore 


delightful summers in their 
homes on tree-shaded streets. 
with bathing beaches at their 
doors and scores of Amer- 
ica’s most beautiful lakes a 
short ride away, over perfect 
highways. 

You'll get an enjoyable 
taste of summer pleasures in 
Milwaukee when 





where Milwaukee 
now stands. This 
was the most fa- 
vored spot, and the 
Indian warriors 





1922 you come to the 


CONVENTION 
A. A.C. of W. 


A. A. C. of W. 
Convention next 
June. For five days 
you'll be feasted 





contested fiercely 
for the privilege of living 
there. 

The first white settlers ap- 
proved of the Indians’ choice 
and after a long-drawn-out 
race war the aborigines re- 
gretfully left Milwaukee to 
the white man. 

This selection of our pio- 
neers has been endorsed by 
a half million persons who 
find Milwaukee an ideal place 
to live and work. Skyscrap- 
ers have replaced tepees, and 
today Milwaukeeans_ spend 


—— 


and féted—Mil- 
waukee will go the limit to 
entertain you every minute 
of your visit. Don’t miss 
this important convention. 
Just seeing Milwaukee, alone, 
is well worth the trip. 

Reduced railroad rates— 
fare and one-half for the 
round trip. Inexpensive 
hotel accommodations—write 
for information and reserva- 
tions to Milwaukee Advertis- 
ing Council, Hotel Wiscon- 
sin, Milwaukee, Wis. 


anf 









Come to Milwaukee (G3) June 11°to15°1922 
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The Advertised Sweet Potato 
Makes Its Bow 





Southern Sweet Potato Exchange Builds Up Consumer Demand by 
Advertising 


HERE outside of the pages 

of a seed catalogue have 
\ou ever seen a vegetable sold to 
you under a trade name? Dur- 
ing all the years that shoes and 
ships and sealing wax, and per- 
haps kings, have provided am- 
munition for the copy writer, the 
cabbage and the rest of his kind 
have gone unsung in the advertis- 
ing pages. 

But now sweet potatoes, sold 
nder a brand name, are being ad- 
vertised by the Southern Sweet 
Potato Exchange, Chicago. In 
Western and Middle Western 
markets, outdoor advertising and 
large size newspaper copy are 
being used to tell of .the food 
value and distinctive flavor of 
sweet potatoes grown in the South. 
They are sold.under the Golden 
Glow trade name, with a Golden 
Glow tabel on every hamper. 

The merchandising and adver- 
tising of the sweet potato have 
heen made possible by the dis- 
covery of a warm air curing treat- 
ment which removes part of the 
moisture from the tuber. This 
produces a sweet potato that will 
keep and can be shipped over a 
ide territory. The waste result- 
g from spoilage has been elimi- 
nated to a large extent. 

The ‘advertising campaign now 
in progress aims to teach the con- 
sumer to know and enjoy the 
sweet potato grown in Dixie and 
cured so as to remove the chances 
f buying sweet potatoes which 
cannot be kept for some time if 
necessary. It emphasizes the food 
properties of Southern sweet po- 
tutoes, especially for children. 

“Select foods that make 
and muscle,” says the copy, 


bone 
“that 


ive energy and vitality. 

Sweet potatoes are highly impor- 
tant as a health and energy giv- 
g food. They contain elements 
almost lacking in the Irish potato 
and they are twice as rich in food 
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value. Here are some food parts 
contained in sweet potatoes which 
are needed by growing children 
as well as by their elders: vita- 
mines, sugar and starch, minerals. 
Served piping hot from the bak- 
ing, their reddish copper skins 
make a pretty sight on the lighted 
dinner table. Break the crackling 
parchment and see the golden meat 
burst forth accompanied by odors 
as fragrant as those of roasting 
chestnuts.” 

Each piece of copy offers a free 
recipe book and suggests better 
methods of preparing sweet po- 
tatoes such as the following: 
“Never make the mistake of boil- 
ing sweet potatoes. Leading cook- 
ing instructors agree that when 
you do you lose a great deal. A 
very delightful way is to bake 
them: slowly—forty or fifty min- 
utes, This is especially true of 
Golden Glow because they contain 
such an unusually large amount of 
sugar.” 

The problem of getting uni- 
formity of size, shape and quality 
of sweet potatoes which can be 
sold under the Golden Glow brand, 
although perplexing, is being 
solved gradually by setting up 
certain arbitrary standards, Golden 
Glows are sorted by hand, are 
graded as to weight and firmness. 
The very large and the under- 
sized tubers are rejected. 

Most jobbers have always han- 
dled Eastern sweet potatoes on a 
consignment. The Southern Sweet 
Potato Exchange sells the jobber 
outright on .a_ straight quality 
basis. Nevertheless it has suc- 
ceeded in distributing its product 
to more than 6,000 stores by this 
method. Once the jobber has 
handled a car of Golden Glow 
Southern sweet potatoes there has 
been little difficulty in selling him 
again, and once he has handled a 
car the Exchange steps in to help 
with its advertising. 











Oil Industry Awakens Sleeping 
Mexican Market 


The Search for Oil in Mexico Proves Once More That Commerce I; 
Not Wholly a Boresome, Commonplace Pursuit 


By Warren C. Platt 


WO hours before I got up this 

morning (and that was at 6 
o'clock) from a comfortable bed 
in a mighty comfortable cottage 
at one of the big oil camps—really 
a small village—about eighty 
miles south of Tampico a couple 
of young fellows in khaki and 
leather boots and coats climbed 
into a rickety Ford at that camp 
and clattered off to the south. At 
the end of some forty miles they 
will join a party on horseback and 
plunge into the wilderness below 
the Tuxpam river. By hard rid- 
ing day and night, sleeping only a 
few hours under blankets, eating 
lunches and a bit of game they 
will cover a few hundred miles on 
Indian trails and across country, 
so they can, and will, be back to 
camp in a week or so. 

They—and a few score like 
them—are the vanguard of the oil 
industry here driving into brand 
new country. They are going to 
scout for the location of possible 
roads down which hundreds of 
thousands of tons of drilling, pipe 
line, and storage equipment will 
be hauled by truck and tractor, 
tens of thousands of tons of 
building material, camp equip- 
ment, machine shops, and pumping 
stations—large enough to supply 
a small city with water, were it 
water they pumped. A score of 
oil villages will be carted down 
these roads, followed by the 
swarms of Mexican peons, their 
families, kids. their “stores,” grub 
trays, and “cantina” equipment. 
And in a year from this morning 
they will probably begin pumping 
oil up through that line and an- 
other field will be in full swing. 

Where the luwer end of that 
line will be, and where it will run 
to and all is something for those 
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two young men in khaki and the 
future to determine. Nobody 
knows, but the oil companies are 
going to follow up those two 
young fellows who clattered away 
in a worn-out Ford with another 
half or a billion of dollars, and 
in the opinion of the real oil men 
down here they will get the oil 
somewhere out in that wilderness 

Probablv only those who have 
visited the oil country and _ the 
rest of Mexico have any realiza- 
tion of what the country and its 
problems are. Certainly I didn’t 
Thousands of writers have at 
tempted to describe it with pen 
and picture, but still the country; 
is unknown. I shan’t endeavor 
to do what they seemingly hav 
failed to do. But I do ask readers 
to think of Mexico as a vast em- 
pire being conquered by absolutely 
peaceful and lawful means by 
Americans, bein conquered by the 
vigor of American thought and 
action, by the untold numbers of 
American dollars, by the perse- 
verance against great odds of the 
young man next door at home 
whom you knew and I knew. Al! 
this aided bv a few Britishers and 
some Dutch. 

For fifteen years American oil 
men have fought here, have in 
vested hundreds of millions of 
dollars here, have lost some of it 
have organized and sent in an 
army of men, and they have taken 
out upwards of three-quarters of 
a billion barrels of oil and moved 
it up to “the States.” 

This country is much like th: 
United States except it hasn’t 
quite the cold weather inland tha 
we have in our North. But it has 
mountain stretches like our Alle 
ghenies and Rockies in the foot 
hills of which we found the oi 
fields of Pennsylvania, West Vir 
ginia, Kentucky, Colorado, Wyo 
ming and California. It has it 
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Central Illinois 
Feeds an Empire 


The grain and livestock raised yearly in the 
Corn Belt of Central Illinois is sufficient to feed 
an empire, but practically all manufactured 
articles and foods used in the home and on the 
farm must come from outside sources. 


Put in your bid for this 
great market by using 


Che Daily Pantagraph 
Bloomington, Illinois 


Published Every Morning Except Sunday 


Which covers 70 prosperous cities and towns 
(including thousands of farm homes) in 10 rich 
counties, with a population of 140,000 above the 
average in buying power. 

The Daily Pantagraph has no competition 

in this market, and its low milline rate 


of $2.81 makes for effective advertising 
campaigns at unusually low cost. 


“There’s Over $27,000,000 in Bank 
Deposits in Pantagraph Territory.” 


BRepresentatives—K nili-Burke, Inc., Brokuw Bidg., New York City, 
Elmer Wilson, 1500 Tribune Bidg., Chicago. 
P. A Folsom, Chemical Bidg., St. Louis, Mo, 


Members A. B. C., A. N. P. A. and Associated Press. 
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Le atime like 
: Stihie— 
haart Copy 


to move dead 
Merchandise. 
Talk tus about it! 


STERLING - MCMILLAN - NASH 


INCORPORATED 


ADVERTISING 


2 WEST FORTY-FIFTH STREET - - NEW YORK 


“Concerning a New Broom” a printed Message—write for it. 
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olling hills like those in which 
ve found the Lima-Indiana and 

llinois fields and then the flatter 
tretches like those of our Kan- 
as, Oklahoma and North Texas 
ields. Then it has the flat Gulf 
oast country, down on the Isth- 
nus, just like ours. 

If you were born nineteen miles 
he other side of nowhere, in a 
hatched hut hidden by dense 
indergrowth with the nearest 

lace that could pass for a town 
ifty or several hundred miles 
way at the end of a trail through 
vhich you would: have to push 
our way on foot or on burro 
ack; 

And if your parents couldn’t 
ead or write, hadn’t seen any- 
hing of the world save'what they 
saw peering about through that 
indergrowth, and the same was 
true for their parents back for 
centuries ; ; 

And if vou knew nothing about 
work, except to fish, or hunt, or 
cut a dugout canoe, or scratch a 
little ground with a stick to grow 

few beans; 

If you had never had a chance 
to work at something of profit to 
vou as we know profit—clothes, 
food, good living, education and 
the comforts of life; 

If you never had a chance to 
swing a pick building a railroad, a 
steel mill or small cottage; 

If you never even had a chance 
to do the lowest form of plain, 
everyday hard labor as we know it. 

What kind of a mortal would 
you be? 

If your introduction to this 
world happened to have been in 
Mexico you would be a peon. And 
ii you happened to have been born 
in most parts of Mexico you 
would continue to be that kind 
of a peon and your children 
would, too, for several generations 

come probably. 

But if your birth happened 
that stretch from the Panuco 
rver on the north, at the mouth 
of which is the city of Tampico, 
to the Tuxpam river on the south, 

the mouth of which is the town 
of Tuxpam, and if you were not 
nore than thirty or forty miles 
inland you would have the chance 
0: doing some worthwhile ‘pro- 
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ductive work, creative work, work 
for which you would get more 
money in a week or month than 
you ever dreamed of before; work 
which would teach you: to use 
your hands, and your head, too. 
You would dig ditches for pipe 
lines, help screw the pipe, do the 
labor on building big pumping 
stations, camps or houses, the like 
of which you had never seen be- 
fore. You would ‘be given a cot in 
one of those houses, hot and cold 
water running into a white basin 
to wash in, a shower-bath, and if 
you would, a table and cloth to 
eat off of. 

You would discover the exis- 
tence of real shirts, pants, shoes, 
leather boots, puttees to keep 
your ankles clear in the brush, 
raincoats and overcoats in place 
of the blanket you had worn. You 
would hear music from large 
boxes, learn how to drive a motor 
truck, and operate a boiler. 

A trip through Mexico, or any 
part of it, impresses one—appals 
one—with the untold possibilities 
of the country as a future market 
for everything, from toilets to 
phonographs, from silk stockings 
to overcoats. The average Mexican 
hasn’t even started on accumulat- 
ing wants. He just lives, eats, 
sleeps and reproduces. The only 
luxuries he has are liquor, ciga- 
rettes, and sweets. 

The joys of a phonograph are 
unknown to him, yet he is musical 
and gathers in the local plaza on 
band concert nights. I heard some 
right good concerts from the 
raggedest bands you ever saw. 
They looked as if they belonged 
to Coxey’s army. 

He is great for sweetmeats, yet 
he eats only his home-made va- 
riety and knows nothing of the 
nalatable candies of our country. 
He likes drink, but I venture the 
consumption of liquor per capita 
is no,greater than in our country 
before prohibition. 

There are delightful people in 
Mexico, people of polish and high 
standards of living, but they aren’t 
in the majority. The majority is 
the lower class and they are the 
ones I am discussing. Besides, 
many of these delightful people are 
of other races than straight Mexi- 
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During 1921 I positions numer- 
ous requests for young men 
(and some young women) who 
were trained in my system and 
methods for scientifically im- 
proving sales and collections at 
a remarkably low cost. The 
salaries offered were as high as 
$500.00 a month to start. 


My work is tremendously in- 
teresting. It covers a new 
office profession. The field -is 
uncrowded. 


That 4,000 leading, progressive con- 
cerns have paid me $400,000 to date 
for the use of my methods proves that 
there is a demand. Many of them 
want assistants who have received 
practical training and help offered by 
this business organization which actu- 
ally does what it trains others to do. 


To meet this demand during 1922, I 
will train a limited number of ambi- 
tious people by mail, in their own 
homes, in spare time. The opportu- 
nity is different from anything ever 
before offered. Payment can be made 
on convenient monthly terms, The cost 
is negligible, considering the possible 
increased earnings of from $500.00 to 
$1,200.00 in a short time. 


If you want to earn more money, 
either with your present or some 
other firm, write at once for your 
copy of FREE 28-page booklet 


“MAIL POWER” 


It will be a revelation to you, for it 
will show you at once the opportu- 
nity you have overlooked in the past. 
Write today to 


Edward H. Schulze 


Organization, Inc. 
3808 Woolworth Bldg. New York 


Please do not reply to this advertisement if 
you are merely a job hunter with your wishbone 
where your backbone should be. This is a 
serious opportunity, cpen only to truly ambitious 
people. It fits you for a profession that mects 
one of the greatest business needs of the time— 
what thie need is will be told you in our reply. 
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can, being Spanish, French, with 
other nationalities sprinkled in. 

Most people in Mexico today 
haven’t the money for much more 
than they now buy, but there are 
still good prospects for the enter- 
prising salesmen. Down near the 
Tuxpam river at the lower end of 
the oil country was a big ranch, 
and on it was built by a Spaniard 
some twenty-five years ago a fine, 
big ranch house with red tile 
roof, even on the barn and wagon 
shed. The ceilings were high and 
beamed—a palatial affair. All the 
woodwork was hand-cut and fin- 
ished, mostly from a wood said 
to be harder than teak. The ceil- 
ings are in fine cedar. It took 
four years to build this place, and 
cover the porched ground and 
yardway with stones, laid accord- 
ing to a design. 

The owner moved out a few 
years ago to make way for the oil 
companies, their’ engineers and 
operating departments. These oil 
men thought they were getting 
into a small hotel when they saw 


the place. It was fine but most dis- 
appointing. Despite its baronial 
character, the place didn’t have 


any toilet facilities, neither in the 
house nor about the ranch. Yet 
the place had been built regardless 
of cost so far as the standards of 
that country went. 

Consider what this old Spanish 
overlord might have bought had 
he been educated to it by right 
selling methods. He had a shell 
of a house and that was all. He 
was a prospect for most every 
salesman going. Selling him 
might not have been such a dif 
ficult task at that, if a man took 
his time to work out the right 
way to get around the old boy 
And once sold, price wouldn't 
have been much of a factor. Wit! 
him sold it would have been pos 
sible, at least, to have aroused 
such a spirit of envy in the hearts 
of some of his neighboring lords 
as to sell them too. 

One gets the impression that 
the ordinary run of Mexicans are 
primarily merchants and that 
merchandising is the only business 
carried on. But this merchandis- 
ing is a sorry affair, the swappinz 
of a few coppers a day back and 
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The Pioneer in Radio 


IRST is a word most cautiously used by 

The Detroit News, for to be first in any 

field of newspaper endeavor is to lead 
a host of competitors of excellence scarcely 
less meriting the title. 


But in the field of RADIO, The Detroit 
News, by virtue of its early advent and long 
period of promotion, must lay claim to the 
title of FIRST. 


In August, 1920, The Detroit News installed 
the first transmitting set in use by any news- 
paper. It shortly began to broadcast phono- 
graph concerts to local radio enthusiasts. 


- In the summer of 1921 it moved its radio 
plant into a specially built sound proof labora- 
tory and auditorium erected at an expense of 
$75,000. A corps of radio experts was placed 
in charge. The radio staff now has a personnel 
of seven men. 


Through its own columns during 1920 and 
1921, The Detroit News promoted radio inter- 
est and when it began to send regular prepared 
programs which were heard in all parts of the 
middle west, the number of radio sets quickly 
multiplied by the thousands. 


The greatest impetus to radio enthusiasm 
was given by the broadcasting of Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra Concerts under the lead of 
the noted Gabrilowitsch. These concerts have 
been heard in all parts of the United States, 
Northwest Canada, Cuba and Central America. 
Thousands of letters and subscribers testify to 
the far reaching influence of Detroit News sta- 
tion W. W. J. 


The Detroit News 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 


Greatest Circulation In Michigan 
Reaches 90% of All Detroit Homes 
“Always in the Lead” 
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A SELF-EXPLANATORY LETTER 














ROY T H. BARNES, Pres. - 7 - 7) Peam. Sracer 


JAMES N. MH. CAMPBELL. Sacy. Avo TREAS. 36 Pram STREET 


THE HARTFORD STOCK EXCHANGE 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


t 


March 7, 1922. 


The Hartford Times, 


Hartford, Connecticut. 


Gentlemen: 


The Governing Committee of The Hartford Stock 
Exchange, at a meeting held to-day, requested me to express to 
you on behalf of the Committee and the members of the Ex- 
change their appreciation of your excellent work in guiding the 
investors of Connecticut, both large and small, in the investment 
of their funds, not only by your articles exposing the so-called 
bucket shops and unscrupulous dealers, but by your advertise- 
ments. 

The fact that you have declined much advertising business 
which would bring to the attention of the investing public worth- 
less securities is fully appreciated. 


Yours very truly, 


(Qa, Cor. 


. (Roy T. He Barnes) 


President. 
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orth for fruits, sweets, tortillas 
nd such. These merchants swarm 
ibout the trains and rest on every 
treet. They are out ahead of oil 
ompany development; first the 
nen with trays as their counters, 
hen merchants in tiny thatch 
iuts. 

The real stores of the country, 

understand, are mostly run by 
ion-Mexicans, Spaniards, French, 
xermans and others. They don’t 
ell any too good merchandise at 
iny too reasonable price to say the 
east, but one does see first-class 
\merican merchandise offered in 
he cities. 

It seems a waste of good effort 
o let all the little itinerant mer- 
hants continue to sell the junk 
hey do. If they could be prevailed 
ipon to offer an occasional thing 
i little bit better, or which would 
et up a new desire or want on 
he part of the buying public, one 
vould think some of that public 
night work a few minutes a day 
onger to get the money to buy it. 
What would happen were some of 
hese street stands, and store win- 
lows, to be dressed by good sales- 
with tempting dry goods, 
iovelties, or eats and _ posters 
:dvertising the stuff put around 


town and a few Mexicans given 
a commission to bring up their 


iriends? Possibly it’s been tried 
ut maybe it can be tried again. 


OIL EMPLOYS THOUSANDS 


This may seem a long way 
from oil and revolutions but it 
sn’t. The oil companies have 
siven thousands of Mexicans 


vork. They have built them better 
1omes than they ever lived in 
vefore. True you wouldn’t live 
n them now, but they are way 
thead of what the Mexican has 
iad. That these Mexicans have 
rromptly spent that money is 


shown by the thriving villages that 


lave sprung up about oil company 
)perations. 

They have bought junk but 
unk was all that was offered 
hem. However, you see woolen 
hirts, clothes of khaki, shoes, and 
ither apparel on natives the like 
€ which they didn’t have two 
1 five years ago. And having 
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Direct Means 


‘lax daily newspaper 

is the one great 
source of general in- 
formation, national 
news, local news, 
sporting news, society 
news and advertising 
news. 
You have something to 
tell the public about 
your wares that’s news, 
and the daily newspaper 
offers you the opportu- 
nity to tell your story 
today, tomorrow and next 
week. Repetition must 
be frequent in order to 
have the maximum ef- 
fect—ask your agency. 


Boston Globe 
Baltimore Sun 
New York Times 
Minneapolis Tribune 
San Francisco Bulletin 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
Philadelphia Public Ledger 
Des Moines Register and Tribune 


Information regarding 
these trade centers 
and trade conditions 
will be gladly fur- 
nished by the adver- 
tising departments of 
these papers. 


GUY S. OSBORN 


Incorporated 


CHICAGO 
1302 Tribune Bldg. 


DETROIT ST. LOUIS 
701 Ford Bidg. 401 Globe- Democrat Bidg. 
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WIGGINS 
foo Form CARDS 


MADE BY 
Master Engravers 


HEN good business cards cost so 

little and mean so much in 
making good impressions, why be 
satisfied with anything less than the 
highest quality? 

Wiggins Book Form Cards are 
made by master engravers. They 
are cards that bespeak refinement 
and good taste. They come in book 
form, in leather binders with an 
edge that detaches smoothly—always 
clean, always neat. 

Write today for specimen tab and 
further information. 


THE 
JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 
Established 1857 
1105 South Wabash Ave. 
705 Peoples Gas Bldg. , 
Chicago, Ill. 


























The School Idea 


There are 25,000,000 students in the 
United States today. 

Everything about school life is defi- 
nitely known. Therefore, it is easy to 
get student trade if you know how. 

We are specialists in the school field 
and have had more opportunity to learn 
the buying habits of the students than 
any other organization in the country. 


Do you want more student trade? 


If so, tell us about it or ask for a 
copy of the “School Idea,” which gives 
a survey of the school market and wnat 
it may mean to you. 


Ask Us Anything You 
7 Want to Know About 
the Student Market 


Established 1913 











COLLEGIATE SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 


503 Sth Avenue, New York City 
110 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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observed that they willingly, at 
least, go back to a shirt, ragged 
pants and a torn blanket. Stores 
at these oil centres contain much 
more than those in sleepy, far- 
away towns and villages. 

The oil companies have shown 
that the natives will work, how- 
ever great a task it is to make 
them, and that they will buy stuff 
they never bought before and that 
they will live in houses and not 
huts. 

With all you have heard about 
the laziness of the Mexican—and 
he can sit stiller (if I may be al- 
lowed the expression) longer than 
anyone I ever stw—you are sur- 
prised at the extent of his work 
and his character, at the steadiness 
and even in cases the speed of it. 
Practically all the trucks are 
handled by Mexican boys. The 
more complicated caterpillar trac- 
tors generally have an American 
in charge. They impress one as 
brighter, more intelligent workers 
than a lot of those we get from 
various parts of Europe, and not 
the lawless crowd that the publi- 
city writers lead you to believe. 

You find Mexicans working 
satisfactorily in the field, in shops 
and warehouses and you find them 
in offices, as clerks, stenographers, 
and such. Some of our office 
employees in this country could 
well take a lesson from them in 
politeness and willingness. One 
of the most pleasant, efficient and 
courteous information desk per- 
sonages I have ever seen is a 
Mexican employed by one of the 
big oil companies in Tampico. 

I am writing this lying on my 
stomach on the open deck of a 
tub of a barge that is chugging up 
the sunlit water, a fine beautiful 
day, a beautiful water, a pleasant 
trip, because I am headed north, 
to a change of clothes and a white 
collar at Tampico, then on north 
a thousand miles to Houston 
where a luxurious train will carry 
me a couple of thousand miles on 
to home. 

But the young chaps with khaki 
pants, leather coats and high 
leather boots are headed into the 
wilderness to the south for an- 
other oil field. 

When they left camp early this 
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We can take a command 


—or the command 


i? you specify the minute details of type lay- 
out, they will be accurately followed. Or, as 
in a great portion of our work, show us your 
general scheme of treatment and we can carry 
it out, without need of elaborate instructions. 


AA 


P. J. PERRUSI te N. A. KWEIT 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES’ SERVICE CO. 
Typographers + + 209 West 38th St.,N.Y.C. 


DAY and NIGHT SERVICE + PHONE FITZ ROY 2926-2927 
7A er 














W.S.HIL- Company 


Complete ADVERTISING Service 
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| Merchandising Plans | Trade Paper Copy|} 
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Printing 


HIGH QUALITY 


To those who can place or secure large Press Runs 
we will sell our Surplus Capacity at Low Rates. 


INSERTS 


8, 16, 32 pages for 





Magazines Farm Magazines 
Business Papers Trade Papers 
Catalogs Newspapers 
Mail Order Broadsides 


We do not require plates—you save the cost of 
these. Your sketches, drawings or photographs 
and proofs of type matter will do. 


Quick Service 
Eight Presses Workmen Who Know How 
Prices Lower Than Any Rotogravure Printer 
Will Deliver F. oO. B. Your City 


THE PICTURE PRESS, Inc. 
Sales Office: 1465 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 6624 Bryant 


Boston Philadelphia St. Louis Atlanta 
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morning to plunge into the un- 
known south. country they “cussed” 
their luck. They had moved into 
the site of that camp last summer, 
lived in tents and shacks until it 
was finished in December, now 
while it’s all nice and new they 
have to leave it. 

They had entered a wilderness 
and turned it into civilized sur- 
roundings, a shower-bath in the 
morning, a white tablecloth, fresh 
meats and vegetables, ice from 
their own ice-making machines in 
each camp, an occasional golf 
course and tennis courts, all of 
this with an early opportunity of 
getting out of khaki and leather 
boots of an evening and maybe 
calling on some white girls of 
their own kind who should soon 
be coming in now—they were 
right up to this millennium and 
now the whole darn thing has 
blown up and they have to go out 
in the wilderness and do it all over 
again. 

“When will I get back to the 
States? God knows—not for a year 
at least,” one answered. 

In the meantime they will find, 
and develop, another oil field and 
build a new civilization around it 
—a success that will rival that of 
our ancestors who trundled across 
the mountains into the West and 
found America. 

That little party of men leaving 
for a new country before the 
break of day this morning typifies, 
to my mind, what the American 
oil industry is doing here; but it 
is only the beginning of a "greater 
accomplishment. 

This doesn’t pretend to be a 
thorough discussion of all the 
Mexican situation, but only of a 
few high spots and the one funda- 
mental fact that a nation will 
prosper and be at peace internally 
if it works. 

Mexico has to be put to work 
because there is honest profit, a 
reasonable profit, to be made by 
setting Mexican energy to useful 
ends. 





Peru, Ind., ‘Chronicle’ Sold 


The Peru, Ind., Chronicle is now 
owned by Arthur Petty and George 
Diehl. The paper was sold by Charles 
Winter, who established it in 1894. 
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Michigan Facts: 


MICHIGAN raises about 
65,000,000 bushels of 
corn a year. 
MICHIGAN advertising 
pays. 

MICHIGAN’S best 
small city newspapers are 
united in the Michigan 
League of Home Dailies. 
MICHIGAN wants your 


business. 


H. EDMUND SCHEERER 
National Advertising Representative 
Marquette Bldg., Chicago 


New York Office: 30 East 42nd Street 
R. R. MULLIGAN 














MONTREAL 


and 
QUEBEC PROVINCE 


Energetic selling organization 
with intimate knowledge of 
marketing conditions in Mon- 
treal and the Province of 
Quebec prepared to take on 
two or three exclusive agencies. 

Food product, drug spe- 
cialty, household utility or any 
article of merit for which a 
general demand exists or may 
be created will be vigorously 
pushed. 

Possessing exceptional fa- 
cilities for advertising to the 
‘consumer, this organization 
can guarantee a wide and 
thorough distribution of any 
products it may handle in 
Montreal and Quebec Province. 

Give full details first letter. 

Address “F. M.,” Box 200, 
care PRINTERS’ INK. 
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morning to plunge into the un- 
known south. country they “cussed” 
their luck. They had moved into 
the site of that camp last summer, 
lived in tents and shacks until it 
was finished in December, now 
while it’s all nice and new they 
have to leave it. 

They had entered a wilderness 
and turned it into civilized sur- 
roundings, a shower-bath in the 
morning, a white tablecloth, fresh 
meats and vegetables, ice from 
their own ice-making machines in 
each camp, an occasional golf 
course and tennis courts, all of 
this with an early opportunity of 
getting out of khaki and lcather 
boots of an evening and maybe 
calling on some white girls of 
their own kind who should soon 
be coming in now—they were 
right up to this millennium and 
now the whole darn thing has 
blown up and they have to go out 
in the wilderness and do it all over 
again. 

“When will I get back to the 
States? God knows—not for a year 
at least,” one answered. 

In the meantime they will find, 
and develop, another oil field and 
build a new civilization around it 
—a success that will rival that of 
our ancestors who trundled across 
the mountains into the West and 
found America. 

That little party of men leaving 
for a new country before the 
break of day this morning typifies, 
to my mind, what the American 
oil industry is doing here; but it 
is only the beginning of a greater 
accomplishment. 

This doesn’t pretend to be a 
thorough discussion of all the 
Mexican situation, but only of a 
few high spots and the one funda- 
mental fact that a nation will 
prosper and be at peace internally 
if it works. 

Mexico has to be put to work 
because there is honest profit, a 
reasonable profit, to be made by 
setting Mexican energy to useful 
ends. 





Peru, Ind., “Chronicle” Sold 


The Peru, Ind., Chronicle is now 
owned by Arthur’ Petty and George 
Diehl. The paper was sold by Charles 
Winter, who established it in 1894. 
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65,000,000 bushels of 
corn a year. 
MICHIGAN advertising 
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MICHIGAN’S best 
small city newspapers are 
united in the Michigan 
League of Home Dailies. 
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Quebec prepared to take on 
two or three exclusive agencies. 

Food product, drug spe- 
cialty, household utility or any 
article of merit for which a 
general demand exists or may 
be created will be vigorously 
pushed. 

Possessing exceptional fa- 
cilities for advertising to the 
‘consumer, this organization 
can guarantee a wide and 
thorough distribution of any 
products it may handle in 
Montreal and Quebec Province. 
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HERE’S PROOF 


AN ATLANTA WHOLESALE 
HOUSE did more business in the four 
weeks preceding March 15 than in any 
four weeks of its long career. 


Investigation through its salesmen 
showed that many Northern competitive 
houses had withdrawn their salesmen 
from the Southern Territory. 


The Retailers bought from the At- 
lanta Company. 

The business is in The South if you 
will go after it. 


The quickest way to reach Retailers 
in The South is to advertise in 


- The Southern Merchant 
Published Since 1901 


ATLANTA, GA. 


FOOD PRODUCTS 


Sales Extension 


Record: 
Mgr. Branch Office—California Food 
Products. Sales Promotion Mgr.— 
Motor Truck Factory—Detroit. Cre- 
ated Special Dept.—Sales Division— 
Tire Factory—Akron. 





Age: 
28—Single—a University and Law 
Graduate. 


Experience: 
Personal Selling Retailers and Job- 
bers and handling of salesmen and 
office in strong selling organizations. 


Prefer 

Food Business as a future to the less 
staple automotive industry—would 
like position helping Brokers SELL 
—as assistant to Sales Mgr.—or 
Branch Mgr. or Responsible for ter- 
ritory sales—Megr. brokerage branch, 
etc., etc.—I am now employed. 


Address 
“H. S.," BOX 201, PRINTERS’ INK 
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Ruin Ahead for German 
Publishers 


“The German Newspaper Publishers 
Association, assembled in extraordinary 
convention at Weimar, utters a unant- 
mous cry for help with the assertion 
that the German newspaper business is 
on the verge of financial and economic 
ruin,” Cyril Brown says in a special 
dispatch to the New York Tégnes.. The 
dispatch continues: 

“They are particularly embittered 
against the print-paper syndicate, and 
say that, althoug last January the 
prices of print paper were boosted 3,500 
per cent over the pre-war price, print 
paper shortly will be raised to 6,000 
per cent. 

“The publishers have another griev 
ance, namely, that the State regards 
newspaper advertising as a luxury and 
claims a special 15 per" cent tax thereon. 
The publishers stated that bankruptcy 
and mortality of the German press con- 
tinues high, and an increasing number 
of newspapers must be expected to 
go by the board over night. Agents 
and representatives of sinister German 
capitalistic interests, and a still more 
sinister ‘foreign power,’ are scouring 
Germany, offering to buy up _news- 
papers, big and little. The publishers 
painted a vivid spectre of the German 
press being sold into the slavery of 
foreign capital, and demanded of the 
Government an absolute export prohi- 
bition for print paper and wood pulp 
until the p occu prices come down. 
They demand, further, the strictest 
Government measures against being de- 
livered, bound and gagged, unto the 
tender mercies of the wood, coal, aper 
and other monopolies, and in addition 
the abolition of the luxury tax on news- 
paper advertising.” 


Four New Accounts for 
Chicago Agency 

The Dearborn Truck Company, Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of trucks and truck 
bodies, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with pe Back & Killian, 
Inc., Chicago advertising agency. <A 
test campaign in farm papers is being 
carried on. Other new accounts of 
Jenkins, Back & Killian are ‘Daniel 
Boone Woolen Mills, Chicago, manu- 
facturers of woolens, automobile robes, 
men’s clothing, etc.; Taylor-Wells Com- 
pany, clothing dealers, and Simplex 
Corporation, Chicago, manufacturer of 
Simplex Theft-Proof automobile locks. 


A. H. Deute Addresses 
Six Point League 


At a meeting of the Six-Point League 
at the Hotel McAlpin on March 20 
A. H. Deute, sales manager, The Bor 
den Company, spoke on “The News- 
paper’s Sales Promotion Department 
and the Advertiser.” William A. 
Thomson, director of the Bureau of 
Advertising of the American News 
paper Publishers Association, followed 
Mr. Deute with a brief address on the 
same subject. 
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“Mother” Noble 
Enjoys 
The Crescent, Too! 


If you have something to sell that Women 

ie, Buy, remember that Mother reads The 

e Crescent, too. The letter shown below is 

typical of many we receive every month. 

Readers of The Crescent are in the proper frame of mind to 
listen to reason. 

Editor, The Crescent: Graham, Texas. 


It is always a race between Mrs. Lively and myself as to which will get 
hold of THE CRESCENT first We find it entertaining and mighty 
instructive as well. (Signed) M. U. Livety. 


Just Notice Where It Goes 
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Percentage of subscription circulation based 
on issue of December, 1921, in cities of 


500,000 and over........ 7.70% 2,500 to 10,000.......... 14.25% 
100,000 to 500,000....... 15.25% Under 2,500 ............ 38.75% 
25,000 to 100,000....... 12.50% Unclassified- ............ 0.30% 
10,060 to 25,000....... 11.25% | errr 100.00% 


Total subscription circulation for above issue, 64,628 
It’s over 68,500 now 











Have you seen a copy lately? Member A. B. Cc. Rate card and 
information gladly given by addressing Advertising Manager, 
Room 777. 


ALBERT LEIGHTON, 


Pacific Coast Adv. Mor., 
504 Frost Building, 

Les Angeles, Cal. 
STANLEY IKERD, 
Western Adv. Mor., 


123 W. Madison St., 


Chicago, Til. BUILDING 
W. S, OLEY, Eastern Mor., TINT AUL+« MINNESOTA 
Phone Rector 4219, 

120 Broadway, 


New York City 
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catalog 


hound in 
INTERLAKEN 








Printed and bound by 
Rogers & Hall Company 
Chicago, Ill. 

The “General Catalog No. 7** of 
r he — & Hood Company 

s bound in 


Ga 
NTERLAREN — 206 pages, 
more than 25% of which are in 
color, are devoted to the listing of 
bicycles and bicycle eugoyes of 
every Crserintion. In all details, 
this catalog reflects the Walthour 
& Hood slogan, “Quality First— 
Service Always.’ And so that the 
binding magento! itself would bein 
keeping with this worthy business 
principle, the book cloth om 


lected was—INTERLAKEN 















ROM the standpoint of selling, a cloth- 
bound booklet or catalog not only puts 
4] your best foot forward, but it gains a 
==! permanent foothold on the Be es 
shelf of your customer or prospect. 
The effectiveness, the economy and the sellin 
influence of cloth bindings are set forth in detal 
in our cloth-bound booklet, “Getting Your Book- 
let Across.” -A copy is yours for the asking. 


INTERLAKEN MILLS Providence, R. I. 
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Coffee Trade Committee 
Reports 





Three Years Advertising Almost 
Completed Satisfies Brazilian 
Growers, Who Vote for Con- 
tinuing Campaign Another Three 
Years, with Tax Doubled—Work 
in Schools 


TH Joint Coffee Trade Pub- 
licity Committee of the United 
States has sent a letter to its sub- 
scribers in which the progress of 
the advertising work for the last 
three years is reported, and infor- 
nation concerning future adver- 
tising given. This letter, signed 
yy Ross W. Weir, chairman of 
the committee, is in part as fol- 
lows: 

“The third year of the National 
Coffee Advertising Campaign will 
end April 1, 1922. By that time 
we shall have received from Bra- 
zil a total of $630,000, and from 
United States coffee interests be- 
tween $150,000 and $175,000; a 
grand total of about $800,000. 

“The results you know. No 
other beverage holds a place in 
public favor equal to that of 
coffee, and certainly no other 
truly staple article has shown 
as much increase in consumption. 
The best available statistics place 
this increase at 341,000,000 pounds 
a year, or 2,583,000 bags of 132 
pounds each. 

“Has coffee consumption reached 
the limit? Not by any means, Is 
the work of the coffee trade in 
the advertising campaign com- 
pleted? Let us see. 

“Until the beginning of this 
campaign, and during the entire 
history of coffee, there has been 
10 organized effort at serious 
ind thorough investigation of its 
jualities and effects; nor had any- 
me answered authoritatively the 
teadily increasing attacks by the 
ubstitute interests. 

“Now the scientific investigation 
it the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology is well under way. 
It is a part of the campaign. This 
s a big job and will take time. 
The facts it has established thus 
‘ar are all favorable. They have 
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put us in a position to refute the 
slanders against our product, and 
we already have made good use 
of them. This branch of our 
work, however, is only begun. The 
next step will be a campaign in 
the schools, where anti-coffee 
propaganda has been making such 
progress as to threaten the future 
development of our business. Your 
committee can think of no task 
more important and necessary 
than to teach our children the 
truth and to prevent them from 


leaving school with anti-coffee 
prejudices. 
“The national advertising is 


still young, as campaigns go. Yet 
the publicity results and the in- 
creased consumption of 21 per 
cent constitute a record that has 
seldom, if ever, been attained for 
an important commodity in so 
short a time. 

“This increase in coffee con- 
sumption has taken place during 
the time when the customs and 
habits of our population were 
very much disturbed and un- 
settled. Naturally during this 
period all kinds of soft drinks ap- 
peared on the market. Tea, 


chocolate, cocoa interests and 
especially the coffee substitute 
manufacturers, have all been un- 


usually active during this time. 
Yet coffee has made its tremen- 
dous increase during this very 
period and is today the most 
widely used beverage in the 
country. 

“Advertising results are cumula- 
tive. Our campaign today has the 
momentum of the three years 
past. This is a big asset. We 
shall realize the full benefits of 
a great deal of the advertising 
money spent in the past only if 
we continue to keep coffee before 
the public in the future. 

“The Brazilian planters are 
well satisfied with the results of 
the, campaign to date, and have 
realized the wisdom and impor- 
tance of continuing without inter- 
ruption. In renewing the tax law 
for another period of three years, 
and in doubling the tax on each 
bag, they have given the very best 
evidence of their desire to go right 
on. Unfortunately, the unpre- 
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Do You Know 
This Man? 


He loves to write forceful, rea- 
son-why sales copy. He has “a 
nose for news.” He’s a bear on 
running down FACTS. Yet he 
balances all of this with imagi- 
nation and vision. 

And, of course, he has a com- 
prehensive knowledge of layout, 
art work and printing, so that he 
can follow a job right through 
from the birth of the idea to the 
finished product. Furthermore, 
he possesses a constructive slant 
on present economic and indus- 
trial conditions, so that he can 
prepare and edit copy or a 
house-organ along these lines. 

For such a man there is an 
unusual job waiting in a fast- 
growing New York advertising 
organization of live-wire, clear- 
thinking men who want to add 
to their number a man who 
is all of the foregoing with- 
out being a crank—a man 
who, while mature in judgment, 
has the mental resiliency of 
youth, without any of its “cock- 
sureness” ; a man who is neither 
too old nor too young and, 
above all, a man with an indis- 
putable record of ‘achievement. 

We would like FULL details 
of business experience. Please 
include age, religion, nationality 
and present or last salary. We 
shall observe everything you tell 
us in strictest confidence. There- 
fore—go the limit! 

Address “President,” Box 202, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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cedentedly low value of Brazilian 
milreis, worth about 35 cents 
when this campaign began three 
years ago, but quoted today at 
only 13.60 cents, together with the 
reduced crop, will decrease the 
amount in dollars that our Bra- 
zilian friends can make imme- 
diately available in our work. We 
shall not have all the advertising 
appropriation which we expected 
from the doubling of the tax 
until exchange and other exist- 
ing conditions improve. Certain 
changes and modifications in our 
programme are thus made neces- 
sary for the time being, owing to 
these unexpected developments. 
But the doubling of the tax itself, 
and the gradual improvement in 
foreign exchange, promise eventu- 
ally a continuance of the campaign 
on a wider scale. For the present, 
with funds on hand and definitely 
in sight, we have mapped out a 
spring campaign which, following 
three years of continuous adver- 
tising, should prove at least ade- 
quate to hold the gains already 
won,” 

The portfolio sent with this let- 
ter contains reproductions of ad- 
vertisements that will appear in 
188 newspapers and ten medical 
publications. 


Advertising Engineers Elect 
Julius Holl 


Julius Holl, advertising manager of 
the Link-Belt Company, Chicago, ele 
vating and conveying machinery, was 
elected president of the Engineering 
Advertisers’ Association at its annual 
meeting in Chicago last week. Mr. 
Holl was head of the publication sec 
tion of the Emergency Fleet corpora 
tion during the war and ‘later was 
assistant to Charles Piez, Directo: 
General of the Emergency Fleet cor 
oration. At its meeting last week th: 
engineering Advertisers’ Associatior 
discussed plans for participation in th: 
June convention of the Associated Ad 
tising Clubs of the World at Milwauke« 





“Club Manasement” Issues 
First Number 


Club Management, the latest publi 
cation of Management Magazines, Inc 
Chicago. made its appearance last 
week. The first issue is a fifty-six-pag« 
magazine. Lyne S. Metcalfe is pub 
lisher and Kirk Taylor advertising 
manager. The new magazine will cir 
culate among city, country and gol 
clubs. 
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Draws Buyers 
Into Dealers’ Stores 


Here’s an all-steel window screen that dealers are 
glad to keep in their window. Its neat, pleasing 
appearance draws customers into the dealer’s store. 
Its compact design, makes it easy to handle, and 
hecause it can be quickly refilled with new displays 
it is highly economical. Let us tell you about the 
many Multiplex advantages. We co-operate with 
manufacturers, lithographers and advertising agencies 


MULTIPLEX DISPLAY FIXTURE CO., 922 N. Tenth St., St. Louis, Mo. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
Knickerbocker Bldg. Republic Bldg: Pacific Bldg. 


Multiplex 


ALL~STEEL WINDOW SCREENS ~ 
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Williams & Cunnyngham 
Incorporated 


6 North Michigan Avenue - Chicago 
i111 Fifth Avenue - New York 


Announcement is made of the forma- 
tion of a corporation, and the election 
of the following officers and directors: 


H. P. WILLiaMs, President 

H. B. Harvey, Vice-President 
W. D. McApvams, Vice-President 
S. P. NewTon, Treasurer 
MILTON FUEssLe, Secretary 


The principal clients served by 
Williams & Cunnyngham are: 


HART SCHAFFNER & MARX 
OLD DUTCH CLEANSER 
AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
Lucky Strike Cigarettes 
Lucky Strike Smoking Tobacco 
Bull Durham Tobacco 
Penn’s Tobacco 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY 
Westclox 


NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
Yeast Foam and Magic Yeast 
Yeast Foam Tablets 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
Listerine 
Listerine Tooth Paste 
MORRIS & COMPAN Y— Packers 
MORTON SALT COMPANY 


J.L. KRAFT & BROTHERS COMPANY 
Kraft Cheese 
MacLarens Cheese 
BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 
Office Equipment 
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New Educational Advertising 
Club Plan 


The executive committee of the 
.ssociated Advertising Clubs of the 
Vorld has submitted to the National 
.dvertising Commission an educational 
rogramme for advertising clubs and 
ivertising classes in colleges and uni- 
ersities. This programme calls for the 
se of motion pictures as the vehicle 
f presentation of facts concerning 
dvertising mediums and mechanical 
rocesses of advertising. a 
The National Advertising Commission 
as approved the plan and will submit 
to each departmental of the com- 
1ission with the request that each de- 
artment arrange for the presentation 

f the story of the particular branch of 
advertising it represents. 

Each film, under the present plan, 
will be accompanied by a written ex- 
planation, which will be read by a 
member of the club or organization at 
which the film is showing. 


American Tobacco Sales .and 
Advertising Reserve 


The sales of the American Tobacco 
Company, and of the companies all of 
whose stock it owns, amounted to 
$155,963,751.58 for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1921. 

The net earnings from sales, after 
deducting all charges and expenses for 
management, taxes, including provision 
for Federal income and excess profits 
taxes, etc., were $18,117,235.52. This 
amount is about 11% per cent on sales. 

On the liabilities side of its financial 
statement for the year ended December 
31, 1921, the company lists the follow- 
ing: “Provisions for advertising, taxes, 
etc., $6,761,836.23.” 


W. Frank McClure with 
American Bond & Mortgage 


W. Frank McClure, for three years 
advertising manager of the Fort Dear- 
born Bank, Chicago, and editor of the 
Fort Dearborn eo has been ap- 
pointed director of advertising for the 
American. Bond and Mortgage Com- 
pany, Chicago. The American Bond 
and Mortgage Pompeny has bought the 
name and good-will of the Fort Dear- 
born Magazine and will publish it under 
Mr. McClure’s direction. 





Leaves California Division of 
Markets 


Ben S. Allen has resigned as pub- 
licity director of the Division of Mar- 
kets of the Department of Agriculture 
f California. He was previously editor 
and publisher of the Sacramento Union. 


Los Angeles Office for 
E. Le Roy Pelletier 


E. Le Roy Pelletier, advertising 
agency, Detroit, has established a Pacific 
Coast branch in Los Angeles under the 
tianagement of Benjamin Sosland. 
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The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


A Radio receiving and broad- 
casting station was opened 
by The Atlanta Journal 
March |6th. Here in The 
Journal building is the first 
Radio station to be installed 
by a Southern newspaper. 


It is one more achievement of 


note added to The Journal's 
record of leadership. 
Advertising in The 


Journal Sells the Goods 


To the 


Right Man 


who can produce volume we 
can offer an exceptional op- 
portunity for a future. 

A New York Agency 
which is already doing a 
business of $2,000,000, 
amply financed and thor- 
oughly equipped to render 
a complete merchandising 
and advertising service, 
wants to add to its Execu- 
tive Staff the right type of 
man. 

Replies strictly confiden- 
tial. 


“G., F.,” Box 205, care P. I. 
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Manager for an 
Advertising 
Agency 


An unusual opportunity is open 
for a man with these qualifica- 
tions: 

1. Good personality; good per- 
sonal appearance, of the type 
called- clean cut and high 
grade. Ability to meet the 
president of a large corpora- 
tion and leave the impres- 
sion of being a business man. 


2. A complete knowledge of 
agency system, accounting, 
space buying, and the me- 
chanics of advertising and of 
agency work. 

3. Present salary in similar po- 
sition should be $7,500 a year 
or more. 

4. Age, not much under or 
over 40. 


A man with these qualifica- 
tions, who can conduct the 
work on a few large accounts 
and give detail service at an 
average better than 99% and 
who is, besides, a desirable asso- 
ciate personally, can command 
a salary equal to or larger than 
he is receiving and have an 
unusual opportunity to become 
a permanent part of the busi- 
ness. 


Controlling present business 
or ability to “influence” busi- 
ness will not be an asset. 


Replies must be in detail, and 
especially must cover all the 
qualifications given above. 


W. L. BRANN 
516 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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How We Gave 
Consumer Indentity to ; 
Plank 


(Continued from page 8) 





and they have probably learned t 
value only those services fo 
which they are required to pay. 

Not so the lumber dealer. Fo: 
the most part, if he has advertisex 
at all, he has had to do it withou 
much advice or assistance fron 
the individual manufacturer. Thi: 
kind of service being a new thing 
with him, we have given him most 
of the advertising aid withou! 
cost to him in order to induce him 
to make use of it. 

One special effort that we make 
which I want to mention in pass 
ing, is our co-ordination of the 
various advertising activities so 
that, for example, while copy de- 
voted to a certain house is appear- 
ing in national magazines, retail 
dealers are stressing the same 
house in at least a part of their 
local publicity. 

Our experiences in these various 
directions with national advertis- 
ing and with dealer service, have 
convinced us beyond doubt that 
advertising can really do for our 
business a good share of the 
things we originally hoped it 
might do. “Boards” can be given 
an identity. It is possible to 
interest people in calling for 
lumber by a brand name. And an 
interest in the satisfaction of 
home-building and home-owning 
can be created, just as well as an 
interest in the satisfaction that 
results from the ownership of 
numerous other articles that com 
pete with home-owning. 

Our campaign cost us, the first 
year, nearly $200,000. This year, 
which is the fourth, it will cos! 
quite a bit more than that. W« 
are not reducing our efforts ii 
the least. On the contrary, we 
are extending them. Perhaps tha: 
is the most satisfactory proof ! 
can give as to our feeling abou 
results. 





The Lawton, Okla., Daily Constitu 
tion is now issuing a Sunday mornin 
edition, which takes the place of it 
Saturday evening edition. 
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The Churchman: Oldest in Years; 
_ Newest in Thought 


HE CHURCHMAN is an old paper. It has a 
longer history than any other religious weekly paper 
in America. It was founded in 1805. 

Five years ago a new staff took control of its policies. 
They brought to their task in The Churchman office the 
conviction that RELIGIOUS JOURNALISM NEED 
NOT BE DULL. They brought another very enthusi- 
astic conviction: they felt that the editors of a church 
paper had in these days of journalistic influence an oppor- 
tunity unparalleled in the history of church papers. So 
they proposed to defy certain well-established conven- 
tions and to override precedents. 

They did. The result speaks from every line of the 
paper. It is echoed by its readers, who insist upon call- 
ing the paper “The NEW Churchman.” For 117 years 
The Churchman has maintained a position of leadership 
in the Episcopal Church; today it has overleaped denomi- 
national walls and its voice is heard throughout the 
religious world, though it is an Episcopal journal. 


1—The Churchman goes into the homes of 
the Episcopal Church and is READ. 


2—These homes represent discriminating 
buyers. 


3—In every city in America advertisers aim 
to reach these buyers. 


4—The Churchman will reach these buyers 
for you. Every kind of advertising of 
the better class will secure through The 
Churchman real purchasing power at 
an exceedingly low relative cost. 


THE CHURCHMAN 


2 West 47th Street NEW YORK 


Western Representative: 
A. T. SEARS, Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 
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Are You Getting Your Share 
of Businessin NewEngland? 


“Tt ought not to surprise some of you that the most 
successful merchants in New England, with hardly an 
exception worth noting, are those who specialize in well- 
advertised, nationally advertised trade-marked goods.” 


“I have found everywhere I have investigated throughout 
New England that the storekeepers who handle the well- 
advertised goods are the most successful.” 


—from an article in PRINTERS’ INK of March 16, 1922, 
by an ex-Retail Merchant, describing a personally con 
ducted tour among dealers in New England. 


These facts and others contained in this article prove that 
New England dealers as well as New England consumers 
are most receptive to advertising. 


The logical place for you to advertise for New England 
business is in New England newspapers. An advertising 
campaign in the home daily newspapers of New England 
will secure for you quick and thorough distribution in these 
receptive markets. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., oe 
Daily Circulation 53,821 A. B. 
Population 129,563, with Eh hg 250, 000 


WORCESTER, MASS. 7ayertn™ 
Daily Circulation 73,444 
Population 179,754, with suburbs 350,000 
PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 
Net Paid Circulation 23,824 A. B. C. 
Serves territory of 130,000 

POST 
BRIDGEPORT, CT. verecram 
Daily Circulation 46,730 A. B. C. 


PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily Circulation 24,300; Member A.B.C, 
Population 69,169, with suburbs 75,000 
BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
Daily Circulation 10, 434 A. &. G 
Population 22,779, with suburbs 40,000 


MANCHESTER,N.H. PRON Rn 
Daily Circulation 25,375 A. B. C. 


Population 75,063, with suburbs 150,000 


FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 
Net Paid Circulation now 10 


000 
Population 41,013, with suburbs 110,000 


URIER-CITIZEN 
LOWELL, MAss. © TEER 
Daily Circulation 19,889 oO. 
Population 112,759, with sate 150,000 
LYNN, MASS., ITEM 
Daily Cir. 15, 504 A. B. C.—2e copy 
Population 99, 198, with suburbs 125,000 

8 

NEW BEDFORD, MASS. §7AXPA®> 
Daily Circulation 28,555 A.B.C.—2c copy 
Population 121,217, with suburbs 160,000 
SALEM, MASS., NEWS 


Daily Circulation 18, 811 P. O. 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 


Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000 


HARTFORD, CT., TIMES 

Daily Circulation 43,955 A.B.C.—3c cop) 
Population 138,036, with suburbs 373,00‘ 
NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily and Sunday Cir. 31,681 P. O. 
Population 165,000, with suburbs 225,00( 
NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (Evening 
Daily Cir. over 10,640 A. B. C.—3c cop; 
Population 25,688, with suburbs 60,00‘ 
EACH OF THE NEWSPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home com- 
munity. 
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New Accounts with Randall 
Agency 
The Chicago office of The Fred M. 
Randall Company, advertising agency, 
Detroit, has secured the acccount of the 
Williamson Candy Co., Chicago. A 
newspaper, street car and outdoor cam- 
paign has been started for this account. 
his agency’s Chicago office has also 
secured the accounts of Ferguson & 
Lange, Milburn Puncture Proof Tube 
«ee and I. A. Bennett Electric Mfg. 
‘o., all of Chicago. 


Toledo Agency’s N s New Accounts 


The a" Hydrate & Supply Co., 
Woodville, O., and The Sener Ele- 
vator Co., Toledo, O., have placed their 
advertising accounts with The C. C. 
Stockford Company, advertising agency 
of Toledo, 

Other new accounts of this agency 
are: The Farquhar Furnace Co., Toledo, 
the mand Company, Inc., North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. 


Canning Account for Salt Lake 
City Agency 


The National Packing Corporation, 
Ogden and Provo, Utah, has placed its 
account with the L. S. Gillham Co., 
Inc., Salt Lake City. A regional cam- 
paign will begin early in the summer. 

Miss Agnes Lovendahl has joined the 
staff of the Gillham agency. 


New Account for Hewitt, 
Gannon & Co. 


Se mal Brothers & Company, Newark, 
+ Manufacturers of files, rasps, 
ad and steel, have placed their ad- 
vertising in the hands of Hewitt, 
Gannon & Co., of New York. 
Direct-mail and industrial publication 
advertising will be used. 


New Shoe Account for 
Glaser Agency 


The Glaser Corporation, Boston, is 
preparing an advertising campaign for 
a new client, the Joseph M. Herman 
Shoe Company, Millis, Mass. News- 
papers and trade publications are to be 
used. 


Miss Spalding Joins 
Prather-Allen 


Miss Elizabeth Spalding has joined 
the copy department of The_ Prather- 
Allen Advertising Company, Cince‘nnati. 
Miss Fpating was formerly with the 
First National Bank of that city. 


Ralph P. Anderson has resigned as 
manager of bank advertising with the 
K. L. Hamman Agency, Oakland, Cal., 
and its affiliated agency. the Johnston- 
Ayres Company, San Francisco. He 
will devote his time to free-lance 
writing. 
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The 
Consumer 
The Retail Dealer 
The Wholesale Dealer 


In The Business Triangle these 
three are all reached and influ- 
enced toward your product when 
you advertise in the 


EVENING 
EXPRESS 


The only afternoon daily news- 
paper. 
The largest daily circulation in the 
State ! 


The greatest sales force in 


PORTLAND 


MAINE’S GREATEST CITY 


Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York——Chicago 





The 
Underwear 
Hosiery 
Review 


$21 Bway New York 
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Registered U. 8. Patent Office 
A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printers’ Ink PustisHinc CoMmPANY 
ublishers. 

Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenug, New York 

City. President and Secretary, J. I. Romer. 

Vice-President, R. W. Lawrence. Treasurer, 

Dawp Marcus. 


Chicago Office: Peoples Gas Building, 122 S. 
Michigan Blvd., DoucLas Tayior, Manager. 
Atlanta Office: 10904 Candler Building, 
Geo. M, Koun, Manager. 

St. Louis Office: Post Dispatch Building 
A. D. McKinney, Manager. 

San Francisco Office: Examiner Building. 
Canadian Office: Lumsden Bldg., Toronto, 
H. M. Tanpy, Manager. 

London Office: 233 High Holborn, 
W. S. Crawrorp, Manager. 

Paris Office: 3ibis Faubourg Montmartre, 
Jean H,. Furceras, Manager. 


Issued Thursdays. Three dollars a year, $1.50 
for six months. Ten cents a copy. Foreign 
Postage, $2.00 per year ; Canadian, $1.00. 
Advertising rates: Page, $100; half page, $50; 
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— D. M. Hubbard 
London: Thomas Russell 
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Removing Any gentleman 
pho may be 
Mystery 


somewhat cynical 

from in his attitude 
Advertising toward advertis- 
ing men—and- there are such— 
will likely change his attitude if 
he allows himself to read and 
study the advertisements he sees 
in almost any good medium these 
days. 

Definiteness. Clarity. Earnest- 
ness. Understanding of merchan- 
dise and prospect. Less of 
mystery. These are a few of the 
things he will see in current ad- 
vertising presentations. 

Advertisers are not alone in 
their efforts to keep away from 
the mysterious and the forbidding 
and to tell plainly what they have 
on their minds. The lawyers and 
even the doctors are following 
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this course. We see the American 
Medical Association sending 
broadcast a book written in plain 
English so that the people may 
know the association’s views on 
nostrums and quackery. Physi- 
cians are even writing their pre- 
scriptions in English instead of 
Latin. Time was, if the average 
physician could have had his way, 
he would have been almost ready 
to dress in a black robe and wear 
a pointed cap embellished with the 
signs of the zodiac. He wanted 
to use mystery to impress his 
patients. 

And now comes the American 
Bar Association with a proposed 
revision of the copyright law 
written in clear, pleasing English 
with the object of making it 
intelligible to the layman. 

We are sure the advertisers will 
welcome their brethren of the 
medical and legal professions into 
the realms of definiteness where 
mystery or anything approaching 
the mysterious is not allowed to 
enter. The encouraging feature 
about the whole thing is that when 
the mysterious is dropped the 
genuine must appear. This is why 
we have so much resultful adver- 
tising these days. It has to be 
resultful because it cannot hide. 


Putting Fight The branch man- 

into the ager of the Inter- 

national Har- 

Dealer vester Company 

in a Northern city is arranging a 

procession for April 15 that ought 

to be an inspiration to everybody 

who sells goods through the 
retailer. 

The Harvester company is 
making it easy for a dealer to own 
a speed truck, the terms being that 
he keep it in actual commission 
for a year making personal selling 
calls among his farmer customers. 
The Northern branch manager, 
out of a possible 300 dealers has 
at this writing lined up nearly 200 
on the speed truck proposition. 
He has arranged that they shall 
all be at the branch headquarters 
on April 15 and drive away in 
their trucks at the same time, the 
gala parade being made in fact 
the official signal for breaking the 
dealer’s lethargy in that district. 
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If the Harvester dealers do not 
have at least a fairly prosperous 
year, we are away off in our esti- 
mate of human nature. They are 
going to get business because 
something concrete has been pre- 
sented to awaken in them the 
spirit of fight. 

Many a dealer is resting these 
days not because he cannot get 
business but because he thinks he 
can’t. It does not take much 
sometimes to get him started the 
other way. 





There is a sort 
Are Quality of a legend pre- 

Slumps vailing that man- 

Necessary? ufacturers have 
a quality slump every. five years. 
No doubt this tradition has some 
foundation in fact. 

When a _ manufacturer first 
brings out his pet product, it is 
likely to be of the highest quality 
he is capable of producing. The 
new article represents the cher- 
ished ideals of the maker over 
which he may have worked and 
dreamed for years. "To be adver- 
tised and successfully marketed, 
the product must have outstand- 
ing merit. 

In the early days of the “baby,” 
production standards are rigidly 
maintained. Meticulous care is 
given to the selection of materials. 
Every process is watched scrupu- 
lously. When success is achieved, 
however, there may be a relaxa- 
tion of effort with the result that 
the quality gradually slumps. This 
relaxation is seldom intentional. 
One reason for it is with the 
growth of the business the boss is 
likely to get farther away from 
the manufacturing end. He be- 
comes encased in a frosted glass 
office, and loses track of what is 
going on in his shop. Other rea- 
sons, of course, may cause the 
slump. Trying to meet price com- 
petition is a common cause. 

Finally complaints come in from 
the trade, the boss raises a ruckus 
and cleans house. Quality stand- 
ards are restored and the new 
cycle sets in. 

Right now there is more than 
ordinary danger of quality slumps. 
The strife for business is so keen 
that in order to survive, a manu- 
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facturer may be tempted to lower 
his standards temporarily to meet 
the emergency. Two years from 
now, though, manufacturers who 
yield to this temptation will be 
wishing that they had stood the 
competitive gaff and stuck to their 
quality ideals. There is nothing 
more difficult to recover thar a 
reputation that has been compro- 
mised in a battle with competition. 

We know of one well-known 
advertiser who is now in a desper- 
ate quality slump. Whether or 
not he knows it, we are not in- 
formed. Everybody is _ talking 
about it, however, and when this 
manufacturer awakes to the true 
state of affairs, he is going to have 
to fight to get back the fair name 
which his product once enjoyed. 

For our part, we don’t think 
these quality slumps are necessary. 
Except possibly during a period 
of great scarcity of materials, 
such as we had during the war, 
quality retrogression can be 
avoided through careful attention 
to details. We know that an ad- 
vertising success cannot be built 
up on a product of fluctuating 
quality. Somehow or other, the 
concerns that have achieved dis- 
tinction in advertising have man- 
aged to keep up the quality of 
their goods, no matter what hap- 
pened. 





Give This Isn’t it about 
Term a time for us to 


park the phrase 
Vacation “educate the 


dealer” in some lonely spot and 
forget to call for it? Have you 
ever attended a convention of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation or the National Retail 
Hardware Association, and sized 
up the calibre of the men in at- 
tendance? Did it seem to you 
that they stood in urgent need of 
education ? 

The term “dealer education” is 
really an insult to a body of men 
who as a whole would compare 
favorably in intelligence and en- 
terprise with jobbers, manufactur- 
ers and advertising men. To be 
sure, there are thousands of re- 
tailers who rank pretty low in 
the intellectual scale, but because 
there are, is no reason why the 
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vast group of progressive mer- 
chants should be similarly classed. 

In every town, no matter how 
small, a merchant is likely to be 
one of the leading citizens. He is 
a big man in his community. He 
may be a bank director, member 
of the library board, perhaps one 
of the town’s Councilmen. He 
has a fine home, drives a good 
car. He travels frequently. In 
influence, in money, in intelligence, 
measured by any standard you 
like, this man is successful. Quite 
naturally to be offered “education” 
by a young whippersnapper of an 
advertising man does no more 
than to excite his contempt. 

This does not mean that retail- 
ers do not want help. They do. 
But let us not call it “education.” 
Manufacturers should not adopt 
the attitude of handing down wis-, 
dom to the retail trade from 
Mount’ Sinai. Help offered in 
that spirit is spurned. But co- 
operation proffered in a helpful 
way is always appreciatively ac- 
cepted. 





More Action Pending final 


. action by the 
against Mis Supreme Court 
leading Trade j,, "the Winsted 

Terms Hosiery case, in- 
volving the inaccurate and alleged 
misleading use of trade terms, 
the Federal Trade Commission is 
going ahead with other cases of 
the same character. A meeting 
was held, for example, with the 
manufacturers of silver - plated 
hollow-ware, in the effort to es- 
tablish a standard or a definition 
of quality to which the term 
“Sheffield” could properly be ap- 
plied, and to prevent the indis- 
criminate and misleading use of 
the term. As is well known, the 
process of electro-plating has en- 
tirely displaced the old Sheffield 
process, and the name as now used 
in the industry has no definite 
meaning, but is applied to all 
grades of silver-plated ware, irre- 
spective of quality. This is de- 
plored by many of the leading 
concerns in the industry, but the 
public insists upon buying silver- 
ware under that title, and the 
trade demands its use. 

The meeting of manufacturers 
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produced at length a definition as 
to quality which would entitle an 
article to the term, and pledged 
itself not to mark silverware of 
lower quality with the name. This, 
however, the Trade Commission 
concludes, does not dispose of 
the issue, since it does not meet 
the accepted meaning with which 
the term is used by the public. 
“Without attempting” says the 
Commission, “to express a con- 
clusive judgment upon the merits 
of any particular case, the Federal 
Trade Commission in general dis- 
approved the use of the word 
‘Sheffield’ as a trade name or 
mark for silver-plated hollow- 
ware, and will proceed in individ- 
ual cases as they come before it 
upon this basis, with due regard to 
the merits of any particular 
case.” 

The Commission is: undertaking 
a sizable job in attempting to 
check the use of inaccurate and 
misleading trade terms, which 
have the prestige of ingrained cus- 
tom behind them. Most reputable 
concerns, however, would be 
heartily glad to see them go, if 
it could be done without destroy- 
ing the salability of their goods. 
And right there it is quite prob- 
able that advertising of the right 
sort might help. 





Apply for Registration of 
“Eskimo Pie” 


The Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office of March 14 lists 
the application of the Russell Stover 
Company, Des Moines. Ia., for regis- 
tration of the name “Eskimo Pie” for 
“a confection consisting of ice cream 
or ices covered by a coating of chocolate 
or other hardened edible material, The 
company claims use of the name since 
October 3, 1921. 


National Hair Goods Co. 
Will Advertise 


The Seth Kamsler Company, adver- 
tising agency, New York, has secured 
the account of the National Hair Goods 
Company. A campaign that will run 
in New York newspapers, and in na- 
tional periodicals, is planned. 


Madison Tire with Grandin- 
Dorrance-Sullivan 


The Madison Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany, of Buffalo, N. Y., has placed 
its advertising account with Grandin- 
Dorrance-Sullivan, Inc., of New York. 
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The manufacturer who is searching for markets 
should “‘explore’’ the country’s fourth industry. 
It is vast. But it requires a small sales force. 
It is expanding. And its buying factors can be 
saturated with advertising at a most reasonable 
cost. 










What Hotels Buy and Use in a Year 
Conservatively Figured 








































Bed linen—pieces laundered . . 4,763,000,000 
Coal—tons consumed ‘ — 11,200,000 
Carpet—yards renewed ... . 1,440,000 
Coffee—cups served .... . 1,520,800,000 
Cigar sales : ‘ - « « « «  $626,400,000 
Chine ie 22,400,000 
Dishes eee - . . « 8,068,800,000 
Electric lamps—replaced — as 13,600,000 
Electricity, K. W. H. - . « + 1,688,200,000 
Employees. tier 824,000 
k urniture—pieces re paired : 6,120,000 
Guests—registered ae 81,600,000 
Guests—not registe red (callers, 
CHRP = « a 451,200,000 
Meals—served to guests... 709,600,000 
Editorial Meals—served toemployees . 477,600,000 
New structures, upkeep and 
Departments -—* nance ~~ ueaneael for 
U. S. and Canada) .. . $2,000,000,000 
Accounting Pz +B B. consumed . ; 1,144,000 
Advertising Soaps—laundry—pounds used . 23,520,000 
Commercial Soaps—toilet—pieces used a 241,600,000 
Construction Silver—renewal cost ..... $8 800,000 
Credits Towels—used in rooms . . 277,040,000 
Cuisine | Table linen—pieces laundere -d_ . 2,308:640,000 
Decorating Writing paper—sheets used . . 3, 





Dietetics 
Employment 
Engineering 
Front Office 


Housekeeper A practical hotel man of many years experience in hotel 
Kitchen buying is assisting some advertisers who are now begin- 
Laundry ning to cultivate this big market. His assistance has 
Legal proved of value to others who have been at it for many 
Maintenance years. His services are available to all who are inter- 
Maitre d’Hotel ested in exploring this field with its million room pur- 
Purchasing chasing needs. 

Remodeling 

Social 


FAOpIpEDe 


MANAGEMENT 


AHRENS PUBLISHING CO., INc. 


R. D. SMITH, Western Manager 342 Madison Avenue 


20 East Erie Street, Chicago New York City 
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An Editor Who Is 
Payroll Weary 


seeks a connection preferably 
with a trade medium where he 
can apply his creative ability not 
only in the writing of editorials 
and feature articles and in pro- 
ducing merchandising help for 
subscribers—but in the general 
promotion work of the publica- 
tion as well. 








He is weary of the payroll idea. 

What he wants is a modest 
drawing account—to be charged 
against his share of the profits he 
will help the publisher to make. 

He understands the dealer view- 
point and he can adapt this | 
understanding to any field. But 
also, he understands, the adver- 
tiser’s viewpoint and he knows 
how to translate contact with 
this group into the good-will 
of advertising revenue. Address 
“F. N.,”’ Box 207, Printers’ Ink. 

















WANTED —A 
Circulation Manager 


A group of German language 
newspapers in the Middle 
West requires the services 
of an energetic, thoroughly 
experienced Circulation Man- 
ager. Must have original 
ideas and know how to suc- 
cessfully use them. This is 
a worthwhile position for the 
right man. Must have thor- 
ough knowledge of the Ger- 
man language. Write a letter, 
stating in full detail your 
qualifications, references, ex- 
perience, age, salary expected, 
enclose your photograph and 
all other information, in first 


letter. All replies strictly con- 
fidential. 

Write 
“S. M.,”" Box 206, Care of 


Ink Pub. Co. 


Printers’ 
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New. York Club Again Con- 
siders Better Business Bureau 


The board of directors of. the Adver- 
tising Club of. New York has appointed 
William H. Ingersoll to prepare a report 
on the feasibility of establishing a 
Better Business Bureau. 

Financial and investment houses of 
New . York are planning to establish 
an organization which will prosecute 
fraudulent advertisers in the -financial 
field. Mr. Ingersoll will report:on the 
advisability of having the proposed club 
bureau join with the financial organiza 
tion to stop fraudulent financial’ adver 
tising. 

The National Vigilance Committee 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World is preparing working plans 
- Better Business Bureau in New 

or 


Death of Arthur Dorrance 


Arthur Dorrance, former president of 
1 Joseph Campbell Company, Camden, 
J., maker of Campbell’s soup, died 
- his. home, Riverton, N. J., March 12. 
Mr. Dorrance became associated with 
the company in 1893.. ‘He was seventy- 
two years of age. His. nephew, Dr. 
John T, Dorrance, is now president of 
the Joseph Campbell Company. 


5. Pénney 1 1921 Sales 
Exceed 1920 Record 


The annual report of the J. C. 
Penney Co., operators of 312 dry goods 
stores, for the year ended December 31, 
1921, shows a net profit, after deduct- 
ing taxes, of $1,254,634. Gross sales 
amounted to $46,641,928. Gross sales 
in 1920 were —_— 846, 000, 


M. C. Van “Allen Joms Staff 
of Chicago Agency 


M. C. Van Allen has joined the 
of Wiil H. Howell & Associates, 
cago advertising agency. Mr. an 
Allen has been in the automobile mer- 
chandising and selling field in Chicago 
for the last nine years. 


staff 
Chi- 






























Letterature 


PHIC as Poe, 
virile as Voltaire, 
charming as 
Wordsworth, 
finished as Dick- 
ens—with a 
dash of Mark Twain—letters 
booklets folders, gems of writ- 
ing that pull business, 


Qe | 



















SAMBON, 
Comtinohial Trust 
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business RY 
worth advertising: 
Let us advertise it. 


IF your business 
is not worth adver 
tising. Advertise 
it For sale. 





We have good Advertising ideas all the 
TIME— 


Extraordinary Advertising ideas most of the 
TIME— 


Sell our best Advertising ideas part of the 
TIME— 


We can work out the right idea any 
TIME— 


te apehart-()" arey Cc orporation 


General Advertising Agents 
Now Occupying the 22nd Floor 








Times Building New York 
Telephones, Bryant 7356-7357-7358 

















The Little 


N a letterhead carrying the 

weight of no less than forty 
names of officers and directors, 
the Schoolmaster is in receipt of 
the following communication : 


Tue Natronat Inrormation Bureau, 


A CO-OPERATIVE EFFORT FOR THE STAND- 
ARDIZATION OF NATIONAL SOCIAL, CIVIC 
AND PHILANTHROPIC WORK AND THE 
PROTECTION OF THE CONTRIBUTING PUBLIC 


New York,: March 6, 1922. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

If a dozen societies asked you for 
money today, the chances are that at 
least five of them were unworthy. Some 
of the worthless ones could be recog- 
nized at a glance; others hide their ‘real 
nature behind respectable letterhead$ and 
a plausible story. 

To meet this situation, this bureau 
offers a specialized service. It learns, 
through careful investigation, which na- 
tional agencies deserve support and 
which do not, and reports the facts and 
findings to its members on request. 

It is not commercial, but was formed 
by representative contributors and social 
workers to reduce waste, protect the 
giver and promote sound methods in 
philanthropy. 

Some undeserving. appeals never 
reach your desk because the bureau 
discovers them first. 

Many good agencies have been spend- 
ing their gifts more efficiently because 
the bureau showed the way. 

The inclosed blank will bring you the 
facts about the agencies that appeal to 
you. Will you use it? 








President. 





Acting Director. 


Now far be it from your 
Schoolmaster to imply that the 
service rendered by the somewhat 
hefty enterprise represented in the 
foregoing is not worth all it costs 
—even up to and including the 
sustaining membership at $1,000 
per. Associations for the ameliora- 
tion of this and the disintegration 
of that—pro, con and anti—crowd 
so thick upon us in these latter 
days, that perhaps an association 
to investigate associations will per- 
form a useful function. Later on, 
no doubt, we shall have an asso- 
ciation to investigate the investi- 
gators, and so on, world without 
end. A charming prospect under 


Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 





a beneficent system, which, if 
carried to a logical conclusion, 
would reduce unemployment <o 
the absolute minimum. 

Indeed, the system appears to 
have been inaugurated just in the 
nick of time. The supply of o> 
jects for amelioration or the re- 
verse is limited, and would seem 
to be pretty nearly exhausted 
Most of the really attractive ob- 
jects (which are not too easy of 
attainment) «have already been 
pre-empted. Furthermore, in spite 
of one’s best efforts, the objects 
for which an association was 
formed are actually attained, every 
now and again, and the emolu- 
ments appertaining to one’s offi- 
cial capacity thereby automatically 
cease. Under the investigative 
system, however, there is no 
limit to the number of new asso- 
ciations which may be organized, 
and the work will go on forever 
The supply of available contribu- 
tors would appear to be the only 
limit. 

+. * * 

Seriously speaking, however, 
the Schoolmaster regards the Iet- 
ter quoted above as a reductio ad 
absurdum that is worth a little 
earnest consideration. If we have 
reached the point where it is 
necessary to organize an associa- 
tion to investigate associations, i 
it not time for business men to 
call a halt and stop lending their 
names to the promoters of spe- 


cious, and futile, and sometimes 
dishonest, enterprises of this 
character? There are a great 


many worthy and useful and 
highly important associations, as 
everybody knows; but there are 
at least as many more whose main 
excuse for existence is the salary 
attached to the office of secretary, 
or general manager, or what not. 
They have very high-sounding 
names, it is true, and their pro- 
fessions are guileless sincerity 
itself; but scratch the surface a 
bit and you quickly find the sub- 
stratum of cynical self-interest, 
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Ce Oe. Ee 
Flexlume Signs--- 


Raised, White Letters, which 
Make Them Stop and Think 


HAT the signal lights are to the railroad engineer, 

a Flexlume Electric Sign is to the people on the 

street. It makes them pause and think—think of your 
name, your business, your product. 

Flexlumes have raised, snow-white glass letters, 
standing out from a dark background. All lamps are 
enclosed and the light is thrown 
through the openings which form 
the letters. This means Flexlumes 
are day signs as well as night signs. 
Among the advantages of Flexlumes 
are greatest reading distance, lowest 
upkeep cost, most artistic design and 
the fact that Flexlumes are built with 
an eye to good advertising effect. 

Let us send you a sketch showing 
your trade mark in the form. of 
@ Flexlume Sign. 


FLEXLUME CORPORATION 
32 KAIL STREET 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Flexlume— Electric Signs made only 
by The Flexlume Corporation 
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BENNETT 


ADVERTISING ILLUSTRATION 
FRANCIS | BENNETT 


286 FIFTH AVENUE-~NEW YORK 














ARKIN ADVERTISERS SER 
Dept. 13, 422 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














Sales Manager 


Who has both vision and prac- 
tical ideas; who knows some- 
thing of advertising and pro- 
motion work, and who, because 
of past experience, can put his 
plans at work, alone or through 
others, and produce business. 


Preferably one with some 
knowledge of the furniture 
trade. Address “E. O.,” Box 
204 care Printers’ Ink. 











AY Find Oe 
ADVERTISING 
NEW RATE BOOK—FREE 


Rates for display and classified adver- 
tising in all leading dailies, weeklies, 
monthlies, including foreign languages. 

te book mailed free and no solicitor 
will call unless you request. Write or 
call 20 E. Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO, 
or 220 West 42d St., NEW YORK. 


SCOTT & SCOTT 











ADVERTISING 


BENNETT 


ILLUSTRATION 
FRANCIS | BENNETT 


286 FIFTH AVENUB~NEW YORK 
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the itch for publicity, and in som«c 
cases personal malice. They per- 
form no useful service; make no 
return for the contributions they 
solicit; and reflect distrust upon 
the useful organizations which are 
worthy of support. 

That these discreditable associa- 
tions flourish is due, not primarily 
to the abilities or the reputations 
of their promoters, but to the 
names of reputable and responsibl« 
business men that they are able 
to flaunt on letterheads and in 
propaganda generally. Boards of 
directors, executive committees, 
advisory councils, or what not, are 
packed full of. names that con- 
note respect and confidence; and 
oftentimes the owners of those 
names know nothing of the en- 
terprise beyond the fact that they 
have been “honored” by an ap- 
pointment. Pleasantly non-com- 
mittal letters endorsing the gen- 
eral objects of the association in 
the abstract are flaunted as testi- 
monials to the association’s in- 
tegrity, when the writers merely 
meant to be good-natured and 
comply with an innocent request 
for a few platitudes. It is sur- 
prising the names one finds 
bandied about in this way. And 
it is upon such names that the 
shoddy association chiefly thrives. 

* * * 


The Schoolmaster has on his 
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GARAMOND 


PRESS + INC 
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a matter produced 
by Garamond Press is of 


the better quality. The slight 
difference in the cost is com- 
pletely dwarfed by the great 
difference in sales and inquiries 
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ROTARIAN | 


The Magazine of Service 
Member Audit Bureau of .Circulations 
Eastern Representatives CH ICAGO Advertising Manager 
Constantine & Hull Great Britain Frank R. Jennings 
7 West 16th St., New York pos. Stephenson 910 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
6 So. Charlotte St., Edinburgh, Scotland a. 
Subscription price: $1.50 in U.S. A. and Cuba; .$1.75 in Canada;_ $2.00 in all 
other countries 


Published Monthly by the International Association of Ratary Clubs 
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Direct Mail Advertising 


Reduces cost of selling. 


POSTAGE MAGAZINE, published 
monthly, tells how to write Sales- 
Producing Letters, Circulars, Booklets, 
House Magazines. Current copy 25c. 
Send $2.00 for 12 months’ subscription. 


POSTAGE, 18 E. 18th St, N. Y. 


THE AUTOMOBILE TRADE 
OF NEW YORK 


and how to reach it 100%. Repair Shops, 
Service Stations, Fleet Owners, Accessory 
lers—all of this great Metropolitan 
Trade, the wealthiest market in the world. 
Drop me a line for information. 
FRANK M. DAMPMAN 
98 Park Place, New York City 























The Retail Coalman 
A Consolidation of The Retail Coal Dealer’. 

The Coal Man and The Inland Operator. 
The Only National Retail Coal Pub- 

lication in North America Specializing 

on the Problems of the Retail Coal 

Merchant. 

1535 MONADNOCK BLOCK, CHICAGO, ILL. 








A PICKAXE 


with courage and industry, 
will level a mountain. 


Keeping everlastingly. at it 


made Michelangelo famous. 
Our new booklet, Perseverance, 
will interest the industrious. 
We'll send a free copy to 
any executive requesting it. 
THE BRADLEY PRESS 
118 E. 28th ST.. NEW YORK 
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desk a prospectus from one such 
organization that is palpably false 
and fraudulent. It is skilfully 
designed to give the impression 
that it has some official connection 
with the Government, though a 
paragraph, well concealed in very 
small italic type, states that it has 
none. It contains several scores of 
testimonials, from high officials in 
the Government, from Cabinet 
Members, Congressmen, and a 
galaxy of the biggest business 
men in the country. It shows 
their portraits and their fac- 
simile signatures. Upon analysis, 
the testimonials «are found to be 
merely expressions of general be- 
lief in an abstract principle: as 
if one should say “I heartily en- 
dorse the proposition that hon- 
esty is the best policy.” But the 
names are there, and to all intents 
and purposes they are signed to 
endorsements of the enterprise 
itself, 

Business men ought to be more 
careful to whom they lend their 
names for purposes of exploita- 
tion. It may seem only an evi- 
dence of good nature to respond 
to a request for one’s opinion as 
to whether the price of postage 
stamps or car fares ought to be 
reduced, and it may flatter one’s 
vanity to be appointed on the 








WHAT IS YOUR PROBLEM? 


The Search- Light 
Anything You Want to Know 
A Special Service Organization—F ounded in 1895 
Investigators, Researchers, Statisticians, 
Writers, Illustrators, Editors. 
A Library Comprising Millions of Records, 
Clippings and Pictures. 

EGBERT GILLISS HANDY 
Founder-President and Executive Chairman. 
Francis Trevelyan Miller, LL.D., Litt.D. 
450 Fourth Avenue, New York. [Ed‘tor-in-Chief 
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honorary advisory board for the 
society for the edification of Afro- 
American shipping clerks. No 
duties go with the office, and it 
is pleasant to be recognized as a 
citizen of considerable prominence. 
But the task of getting the loan 
of one’s name back again is likely 
to be a hard one, and it is not 
quite so flattering to be even an 
honorary officer of an institution 
designed to keep some soft-handed 
and smooth-tongued promoter in 
spending money. When it be- 
comes necessary to join an asso- 
ciation to protect one against as- 
sociations, the Schoolmaster thinks 
it is time to call a halt. 





Made Officer of San Francisco 
Agency 

R. R. Morgan, account executive of 
the Cahill Advertising Agency, San 
Francisco, has become vice-president of 
that agency. Mr. Morgan was for- 
merly sales promotion manager of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company of 
California. 


Kresge Chain Will Add More 
Stores 


Five new 5- and 10-cent stores and 
eleven new 25-cent to $1 stores are to 
be added this year to the S. S. Kresge 
Company’s chain, according to a_ state 
ment made by Charles B. Van Dusen, 
its vice-president. 

















Complete Malling Service 
SAMPSON & MURDOCK CO. 
Boston Providence w 
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LUMBERMEN 


offer power plant equipment and 
mill accessory firms; building ma- 
terial and truck manufacturers a 
big sales field. For surveys ask 


Est. 1873 CHICAGO 

















PETROLEUM AGE 


Including 
PETROLEUM 
The back-bone of the successful adver- 
tising campaign in the oil industry. 
Semi-Monthiy—1st and 15th of each month 
28 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 
Eastern Office: 56 W. 45th St., New York 
Members of A. B.C. 








THE HOTEL BULLETIN 


A monthly hotel magazine with 
a national distribution. 

Purchasing power of readers is 
many millions. 

Best producer in the hotel field. 

Agency business solicited. 

BEN. P. BRANHAM, Editor 
951-957 Insurance Exch., Chicago 














MEAT PACKING 
A Five Billion Dollar Industry 


Census of 1920 shows 
Annual value of products, $4,246,290,000 
Annual cost of materials, $3,774,901,000 
Number of packing establishments, 1,305 
(Does not include 4,000 firms manufac- 
turing by-products, whose source of supply 
is the packing plant.) 
Think of the machinery, equip- 
ment and supplies needed to carry 
on this industry. 
The HEADS of the packing houses read 
THE NATIONAL PROVISI NER. There 
is your REAL BUYING POWER — the 
men who control atin Ha, 


NATIONAL PROVISIONER 





407 Se. Dearborn St. Chicago, tl. 
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Sweater News 
Knitted Outerwesr 
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ADVERTISING ILLUSTRATION 
FRANCIS | BENNETT 


286 FIFTH AVENUB~NEW YORK 
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In LOS ANGELES the 





LEADS ALL other daily 
morning or evening, in circulation. 


papers, 


LEADS ALL other daily papers 
in advertising gains, 1922 vs. 1921. 





Covers the evening field com- 
pletely. Many advertisers use 
it exclusively. 











Representatives: 

New York: cago: 

H. W. Moloney, G. Logan Payne Co. 
604 Times Bidg. 432 Marquette Bidg. 














Cheaper 
2-Color 
Printing 


For long runs of two-color two- 
side catalog and book work, use 
a machine built for the purpose. 


We have for sale surplus capacity of new 
Cottrell web rotary. magazine press, de- 
livering sheet 24% in.x35%in. Finest 
color work at cost far below any flat-bed 
equipment. Investigation would cost 
nothing and might save you a jot. 


Address “ R, ” Printers’ Ink 
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FRANCIS | BENNETT 
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Curing a Criticizing Salesma: 


Geo. F. Ditrmann Boot anp SHoe Co 


St.Louis, March 6, 1922. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I was greatly interested in Leonar< 
Peake’s article in February’s Monthly 
“The Salesman Who Is Disloyal to Hi 
Own Line.” I dare say there isn’t 
house in this great country of ours 
without such a specimen of misguidec 
salesmanship. He doesn’t stop at th« 
merchandise end, either—he include: 
advertising and _ all. Everything th« 
other houses do is better than his own 

I cured one of our refractory sales 
men several years ago. He sent in 
booklet issued by another shoe hous« 
and wrote: “Why can’t we get out 
something like this?” 

The fact of the matter was that our 
dealer co-operation at that time included 
a beautifully printed and _ illustrated 
booklet costing at least twice as mucl 
as the sample sent in. This showe: 
either poor taste on the part of th 
salesman, disloyalty to the house’s in- 
terests or ignorance of the advertising 
features offered. My answer as neat 
as I can remember was as follows: 

“Your letter, also booklet, received 
today. I am very sorry indeed that 
the regular Dittmann booklet now dis 
tributed through our dealers is too high 
class for your territory and that you 
wish an inferior one like the sample 
sent me. I hate to go to the extra 
expense of having such a small quantity 
printed and would suggest to you, 
George, that you educate your dealers 
into the use of artistic booklets ani 
advertising matter such as is distributed 
by this house.” 

Suffice it to say, I never heard any 
more about that booklet nor other 
advertising matters—at least for som« 
time. 

Harry Meyer, 
Advertising Manager. 











Young Advertising 
Executive 


I seek a_ connection, somewhere in the 
Middle West, where a checked experi- 
ence in 90 per cent of the leading 
magazines, thorough experience in the 
preparation of catalogues, booklets and 
sales literature and in writing sales 
letters, will be of value. 

At present I am employed as assist- 
ant sales and advertising, manager of a 
large manufacturer of band instruments. 
Past employment includes two and a half 
years as advertising manager of a mail- 
order specialty concern and the same 
length of time as assistant to the adver- 
tising manager of a national advertiser. 
Splendid references from present and 
past employers. Samples of work cheer- 
fully furnished. Moderate saiary. Address 

‘WwW. A.,”’ Box 203. care of Printers’ 
Ink, 833 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago. 
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Printers’ Ink Weekly Circulation Report 




















































































































CURRENT SIX MONTHS | ONE YEAR 
WEEK aco AGO 
Date of Issue ——_____March 9, 1922 
Edition Ordered. 19,500 19,000 19,3500 
Actual Run. —_— 12,500 _| 19,000 _ _|__19,500__ 
New Sub R a _135_ 
(0) 6 mos a 23 
i cieiteciancciacitisecisteinnitercientilten 112 
(c) 3 yre. ——__— —_ eos sates 
Renewal Subscriptions Received 450 
(Prior to expiration 321 _— after expiration 129 ) 
(a) 6 mos______ = 3 
eee 447 
EE a en eee = 
ee. ies = a 
Ee a a ee = 
Total Paid-in-Advance Subscript _— # 15,755 __| 15,542 _| 15,526 
N ds Sales. —— 2,679 | 2,596 | 2,647 _ 
(0) American News (net sales) - 24525 2,040 2 9228 
(b) Direct Out of Town (net sales) 354 356 as 
Voucher Copies Mailed to Ad 538 489 423 
Uncut Copies for Bound Volumes — 175 175 175 
Complimentary ——______ = 
ee 6 
i a! ae ie Cs aieeicegiiiciiah 
(b) Unrequested — = 
Oftce Sales—Current—___ 39 
EE ES ee 7 
Duplicate Copies ———_______ ss 12 ae 
Back Numbers on Subscriptions _ 
Service 64 
Miscell Office Use 95 mee 
Total Number of Copies Printed Since January |__ 125,174 
Average Edition from January | to Date 12,512 194120 18,982 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ASK FOR YOUR 

copy of Harris-Dibble Bulletin 

297 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 

It presents some good publishing oppor- 
tunities. 








Want to purchase a Hancock 
Lineup Machine. Size not under 
50 inches. Address Box 744, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MAN has limited 
capital to invest, with services, in 
going, paying advertising agency. 
Box 741, Printers’ Ink. 








Printing Presses—Two No. 7 double 
two-color Cottrell Rotary. Also 4ix 
No. 7 black Cottrell Rotary; good 


Sacrifice. Mr. 
McCall Co., 236 West 37th 
+ fH 


operating conditions. 
Dudley, 
Street, 





One dollar for these bril- 
liant little “‘spots’’ that 
brighten a piece of adver- 
tising so well. Drawn to 
your order. 2inches square 
marimum. Box 748, P. I. 


Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
CONNER, FENDLER & CO. 
New York City 
MAIL SALES SPECIALIST de- 
sires to purchase good mail-order 
business, or will consider part own- 
ership. Box 742, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Specialty Branch 
Managers Wanted 
in every city; $5,000 to $15,000 
men. Must possess real selling ini- 
tiative and finance local business. 
Box 745, Printers’ Ink. 


To Publishers— 


We are handling three publications in 
all territory east of Chicago. If you 
have a live proposition and want live, 
hard-hitting representation in any or all 
of this territory and will pay a worth- 
while commission with small drawing 
account toward traveling expenses, etc., 
address Box 749, care of Printers’ Ink, 
Chicago Office. 


HELP WANTED 


World’s Fastest Selling Auto Accessory! 


County distributors wanted; write to 
day. . Le Spring Oiler Co., San 
Diego, Cal. 


























Wanted a young man of good education 
and personality to act as news reporter 
on leading business publication. Head- 
quarters, New York. Excellent opportu- 
nity for training in publishing business. 
In answering state age, experience, if 
any, and full particulars. Box 761, P. 


AN EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
to connect with reputable and aggressive 
Southern printing house as New York 
representative. Low production costs in- 
sure ready market, Attractive remunera- 
tion fer live-wire, experienced salesman 
with following. Write in detail to Box 
743, care of Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—An experienced advertising 
man who is familiar with the farm-light- 
ing field is needed by a Manufacturer 
of international reputation. 

The man we take will have creative 
ability, a working knowledge of the me- 
chanics of advertising, and, above all, 
common Merchandising sense. Box 746, 
Printers’ Ink. 


A VERSATILE ARTIST 
especially skilled in pen and ink, but 
able to do most everything in an art de- 
partment, and do it well, is wanted by 
an agency in the Southwest. He must 
be willing to start at a sensible salary, 
and grow. Submit full details and state 
salary. Send'a few proofs of work if 
available. Box 752, care Printers’ Ink, 
Chicago Office. 


READY-TO-WEAR SALESMAN 
A long-established organization, manufac- 
turing a branded line, nationally adver- 
tised for many years, needs two or three 
road representatives. Will offer a guar 
antee of income, plus traveling expenses, 
to men of experience who have demon 
strated an ability to produce. Write, 
giving age, education, experience, refer 
ences, Communications will be treated as 
confidential if indicated, Box 736, P. I 


SALESMAN 

Capable, enthusiastic, but conservative 
and reliable salesman wanted to sell 
preferred stock of well-known small 
local corporation in Eastern city of 
60,000. Write fully about experience 
and qualifications. Must be able to 
pay own expenses until commission is 
earned. Not a soft job. Though this 
work is temporary, other opportunity 
may be offered to satisfactory man. 
B. E. F., Box 733, Printers’ Ink. 


Detroit advertising representative to 
take charge of Michigan territory on a 
strictly commission basis (either part 
er full time) is desired by established 
automotive trade paper, published month- 
ly, which is highly regarded by the 
trade, Knowledge of territory and 
acquaintance with advertising agencies 
and manufacturers of accessories and 
garage equipment will be helpful. Sub- 
mit experience and send recent photo 
graph, which will be immediately re- 
turned. Box 732, Printers’ Ink. 
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enographer Wanted—Young lady with 
perience in publishing or advertising 
ice, Permanent position, Dw oppor- 
nity. State experience and salary de- 

Address Box 750, Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
\ OTHER og OR a OTHER RIMES 
J imbie, J quick 


Iwmnroom 








ck be n ack be 

) tell the of 

}.y Mother Goose Rimes will turn the trick 
(? making people read an 


Address Box 747, care of Printers’ Ink. 


House-organs, folders, booklets, etc. 
Well-equipped concern doing work for 
New York firm for many years can take 
additional work. High-class; prompt 
delivery, close co-operation. STRYKER 
PRESS, Washington, N. J. Phone 100. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Woman) Editorial Position Wanted 
1 New York, on pharmaceutical, medical, 
or general publication; 8 years’ unusual 
experience in manuscript revision, edit- 
ing, proofreading, research. Box 758, P.I. 


Editor and translator seeks position with 
publishing house. Has had college train- 
ing and practical experience in writing 
opy, revising manuscripts, translation and 
research, Best references. Box 757, P. I. 


Ambitious young man, 26, good educa- 
tion and references, desires opportunity 
with agency, manufacturer, oer publica- 
tion; 10 years’ experience, office assistant, 
stenographer, secretary. Box 756, P. I. 


Layout Man and Typographer 
with a foundation of actual mechanical 
experience. Knows the practical limits 
of reproduction and appreciates the 
value of a client’s money. Available 
about April 15. Box 739, Printers’ Ink. 


ART DIRECTOR 
Layout and Detail Man with New York 
Newspaper, Magazine, Advertising Art 
Service Experience, seeking position. 
Knows thoroughly type, printing, en- 
graving, etc. Box 738, Printers’ Ink. 


ASSISTANT 
[ have four years’ advertising agency 
and three years’ printing experience. 
Thorough knowledge engraving, print- 
ing, layouts, etc. Can write copy. Mod- 
erate salary. Want job with future. 
Box 735, Printers’ Ink, 


PUBLICITY, ADVERTISING, EDITO- 
RIAL and Sales Promotion Executive 
now available for a firm that can appre- 
ciate original ideas, sound merchandising 
or real managing editorship from a man 
who can produce the highest results. Ten 
years’ experience, Metropolitan dailies, 
magazine, theatrical and industrial fields, 
Will earn my salary many times over. 
Confidential references. Box 760, P. I. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY, PUB- 
LISHER OR ADVERTISER 
can secure services of young man with 
practical editorial and advertising ex- 
perience. 

Has written mail-order copy and cata- 
logs that have produced business—at a 
profit. 

Now editor of growing national publi- 
cation and advertising manager for mail- 
order house. Age 28, married. Ample 
references as to ability and integrity. 
Moderate salary. Available at once. Box 
734, Printers’ Ink. 
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COPY WRITER and layout 
man, with two and one-half 
years’ agency and manufactur- 
ing experience, wants $1,800 
position east of the Missis- 
sippi. Has handled technical 


work for electrical and ma- 
rine publications. “Decidedly 
above the average in his abili- 
ties as a publicity man; cour- 
teous, accurate, loyal.”” Our 
No. 11989. 


Fernacos EXCHANGE, INC. 


Twine Narl.Bloe. Sprineric.o. Mase. 
| 


ADVERTISING COPY WRITER for 
nationally known products desires new 
agency connection—part or full time— 
New York preferred. Excellent recom- 
mendations and proof of ability to ge 
duce sales. Available soon. Box 737, 


ADVERTISING COPY WRITER 
Young man with agency and department 
experience, Knows layout work. Alert, 
energetic and dependable. Willing to give 
more than a dollar’s service for every 
dollar in salary. Write Box 740, P. I. 


I CRAVE 
work that calls for individuality and 
creative ability. Experience: Executive, 
writing of news, editorial and some ad- 
vertising copy; unusual knowledge of 
type, layouts and art work; critic of 
copy and illustrations; analyst of market 
conditions and interpreter of surveys, 
etc. (Woman.) Box 753, Printers’ Ink. 


I Can Sell Space 


for business papers—was brought up in 
that field, know the value of group cir- 
culations, and have profitably used them, 
from both the angle of manufacture? 
and advertising agent. You can get me 
on surprisingly favorable terms. Box 
751, Printers’ Ink. 


Great Copy 


Writer exclusively of men’s clothing 
copy available now. With Easter but 
a fortnight hence, have a real clething 
man with 15 years’ actual retail cloth- 
ing background prepare copy possess- 
ing rare originality, attractiveness and 
force. Knows all the famous makes: 
Stein-Bloch, Society Brand, Hickey- 
Freeman, Rosenberg Bros., Skolony, 
etc., etc. It will be written in fault- 
less English, plus the selling stroke 
of real salesmanship. Address: Great 
Copy, Box 755, care Printers’ Ink. 


THIS SALES AND = tees 
EXECUTIV. 

has a record of pow ted distribution 
in difficult markets. He is now em- 
ployed, but seeks a connection with 
company anxious for new business. 
His experience covers direct-mail sell- 
ing, advertising production, and sales 
organization work of a character that 
is reflected by actual and profitable 
results. Address Box 762, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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TRIBUNE 


is First in 
Chicago 


O manipulation of figures, elimination of lineage on technicalities, 

or arbitrary selection of certain days in the week is necessary to 

support the claim of The Chicago Tribune that it is first in 
Chicago. The reports of the Advertising Record Company, an inde- 
pendent audit company whose figures are universally accepted, for 1921 
show that The Chicago Tribune led all other Chicago newspapers in 
local advertising, in national advertising, in want advertising, and of 
course in total advertising. The Chicago Tribune was first in 38 out 
of the total of 55 display classifications. 




















The Tribune was first in e News was first in 
Advertising Hardware Printing and : 
Automobiles Heating and Stationery Churches 
Building Materials _ Ventilation Public Utilities Department Stores 
Cleaners Hotels and Publishers Dental* 

Clothing Restaurants Railroads *Not accepted by The 
Confectionery Laundrtes Railway Supplies, Tribune 
Educational Mineral Waters Foundries, etc. Disinfectant a 
Filters Musical Instruments Rubber Heels "Boter = A on 
Financial Omice Equipment —_ Song Publishers cae yt 
Fiztures ptictans Sporting Goods Household Utilities 
Paper Slip Covers 
Floriete Paints, Wall Paper, Tobacco 
Foreign Trade ete. Tractors 
Furniture Pens Travel and Resorts The Post was first in 
Groceries Photographers Trunks, Bags, etc. 
Art 
Follow the Department Stores Warehouses 
F THE six classifications in which The News leads 
the field in Chicago, the most important is depart- ° 
ment store advertising. If your merchandise is destined The Herald-Examiner 
for basement sales, you will be interested in the was first in 
supremacy of The News in that line. If your product 
is all-year, “‘up-stairs,”” standard merchandise Seeking som t 
a steady —" at a 4.0 tesuler price, you will be inter- 0 jenenes 
ested to know bune’s lead in this class of oat 
advertising ay Chicago stores Medical 
The Advertising Record Saeoy's analysis of depart- Motion Pictures 
mans store advertising for 1921 (copy sent on request) Physical Culture 
e advertising of Marshall 7 Field & Company. Poultry. Live Stock 
feta neste Sonne, HOR Ga rn Pet 
° vens tore, e r, S- 
child & Co., Hiliman’s, The Hub and Maurice L. Toilet Preparations 
ene -d Bey Fy street 4 yo that 
e une all other newspapers in department . . 
store advertising of merchandise sold above the base- The American was 
ment. The News led in basement advertising. first in 
The Tribune’s BOOK of FACTS on markets and 
merchandising will be sent free to any organization Jewelers 
requesting it on business stationery. 














The Chicags Tribune 


WITHE WORLD'S GREA NEwsPaPeRr!| (i 


For The Tribune’s 1981 BOOK of FACTS write 
on business stationery to any of these addresses 


512 Fifth Ave.. New York Tribune Bidg., Chicago Haas Bidg., Los Angele 
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